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tXTROnUCTIOX 


The journey described in these pages was curried out in the year 
1900 - 01 . limit 1 !- the anspices of the liorenmtent uf Indio. Its 
inn ill object w ilm 11 11 . 1 systematic exploration of ancient remains 
ill Hint K hot an mid hi the adjoining part# of the grout desert of 
Cliincwe Tnrkeoiab. The fresh material* thus brought t» lighl fur 
the study nf the early history and vulture of (huso regions were sn 
extensive tlmt my full scientific rejmrt must, by reuse n of its hulk 
and £ i, ust+ necetfaarily remain beyond the reach of the general 
public. I have therefore gladly availed myself of the permission 
accorded to me to publish independently the present narrative, 
which is intended to record fur a wider class of renders my personal 
experiences anil observations, os well us the mom Ihcta concerning 
my irntitpmrinn discoveries. 

I bnvc spared no bauble to render my aceqiini of the hitter 
accurate in its details mid yet thoroughly intelligible to the non- 
Orientalist* It bus lieen my hope to attract his interest to » 
fascinating chapter of ancient history which witnessed interchange 
between the civilisations of India, i'himi, and the ('JussieuI West 
jn thLit distant part of Central Asia, and which seemed almost com¬ 
pletely hist to us. If tills hope is fulfilled, and if at the same time 
these juigeB convey adequate impression* of the strange scene* and 
comb lions amidst which I passed ihul year of tlying hut happy 
toil, 1 shall feel repaid for the additional lohunr involved in ilm 
propurutiou of tins narrative. 

The I'iirui list I! lives which induced me to form the project of 
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these exploration#.) and the arrangements by which l ^u^ enabled 
to cany St into execution, have Already l>e(Jn explained in iuy W*'- 
liuiimirv Report on u Journey of Arelneolngicul mid 1 optigniphiciil 
Exploration in Chinese Turkestan,, published in l!KU under the 
authority of the Secretary of State lor India. Hence a succinct 
notice of them may suffice here, The idea of nrchiEidugical wort 
shout KhoLuii first suggested itself to me in the njiriii^ of l^th n in 
consequence of some remarkable uiiiiqiuumti acquisitions from thui 
region. Among the papers left by the distinguished hut ill-fated 
French traveller, M. Dntrcuil de Riling were fragments of ancient 
hirdi-hiirk leaves, which had bfctn acquired in the vicinity ot 
Khotau. On expert, examination they proved to contain a hmlilhisl 
text in an early Indian script slid language, and were «<Hin 
recognised as the oldest Indian manuscript then known, going 
hack to the first ceil lanes of our era* 

About the same Lime the " British collection of CeiitmhAsian 
antiquities" formed at Calcutta through the efforts of Dr. A F. 
Rudolf Hoorn Je, ai-F*., received from the same region noiuhh- 
additions, consisting of fragments of paper linmuaeripts, pieces uf 
ancient pottery, and similar relics* They bud been wild to repre- 
hciiL athes of the Indian Cjovemment in Kashgar, Kashmir and 
La dak LLS finds made by native treaiaims-soekem " at aheient sites 
iibont K ho tun. Similar purrlmses hud reached public roller turns 
nt St. Petersburg through tin- Kllftdiiu Consal-tTeueml ut Kashgar 
uiid others. A curions feature of all these ncrpiisitions made from 
a distance was that* beside* unmistakably genuine documents in 
Indian and Chinese writing* they included a large proportion of 
texts displaying a strange variety of entirely “ unknown scripts/ 
which l mild not fail to amuse suspicion. While the materials tints 
accumulated, no reliable information was ever forthcoming us to the 
exact origin of the finds or the time character of the mined sites 
which were supposed to have furnished them* Xo jwirt of Chinese 
Turkestan had then been explored from an urdiico logical point of 
view; and it struck nte that, however much attention these and 
other future discoveries might receive from competent Orientalists in 
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Europe, their Hill historical mul uutErpiuriun value could never he 
realised wit limit systematic researches on the spat. 

The practicable nature of the project was proved in the lneautinii 
by the memorable search which Dr, Hcdin mule in the winter of 
1S9B past two ureas of anud-buried ruins jit tint desert liortli-cast 
of Khotiuu Though the distinguished explorer, during his neces¬ 
sarily short holt nt each place, wn* unable to secure any exact 
evidence as to the character and dale of she ruins, this discovery 


(of which the first account reached sue in isiM i sufficed to demon¬ 
strate kith the existence and the comparative accessibility of 
ancient sites likely to reward excavation. 

It was only In the summer of lMflH that I found leisure to work 
out the detailed plan of my journey and to submit it with l)r. 
Hoc ride’s weight v recommendation in the Indian Ivnvemnient, 
whose sanction and assistance were indispensable for its execution, 
tieueruuslv supp 1 fried til's! by Sir Maekworth Voting, k.i.s.i., laic 
LieutenaBt-OovenUMf of the Piuyuh, and subscqaently on my tem¬ 
porary transfer to Bengal by the late Sir Jehu Wimdbnru. k.i.'.s.i., 
the lamented head of that ml ministration and a Jsenloue friend of 
Oriental looming my proposals met with favourable consideration 
on the part of Lord Carson's Government. In July, l&W, the 
scheme, in which Sir Charles iiivaz. k.c.s.i., then Member 
Of the Viceregal Council and now Lieutenant-Governor uf the 
Punjab, had from the first shown kind personal interest, received 
the filial sanction of the Government of India. A resolution in the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture provided for my deputation 
on special duty to Chinese Turkestan, during a period of one year. 
At the same time a grant of Ks. 9,000 S t'dlKh. partly from Impcruil 
resources and partly from eontrilnttkuis by the Local Governments 
uf the Punjab and Bengal, was placed at my disposal to meet the 
estimated expenditure mi the journey and explorations. 

That, notwithstanding tlm great distance* and physical obstacles 
to be overcome and in spite of all the uncertaiatie* attending an 
enterprise in a new field, 1 succeeded in accomplishing the whole 
of my programme strictly within the sanctioned estimate* of time 
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nit') expense is n fact which fnii a practical »ud quasi-admin istra- 
tlVl ' l' on,t <)f V ><-'W J feel promt to record. Haw much anxious 
thought, calculation uinl effort its attainment cost me, need 
scarcely bo detailed here. Considering the nature and extent of 
the ground covered by my travels, and the difficulties of work in 
the desert, the relatively low' expenditure involved in my exploru- 
tions 1ms since been noted with surprise by brother srehumlogistH 
and ethers. 

Lm<i experience of marching ami camping gained on Indian 
ground certainly helped in restricting the cost, lint even thus tbe 
excuses of my expedition would certainly have been higher, had 
not the Survey of India Department liberally offered its assistance. 
Previous antiquarian tours in Kashmir, the Punjab, and on the 
Afghan Frontier had taught mo the importance of exact tojsi- 
graphical observation as an adjunct of my researches. The 
necessity of thing accurately the position of ancient sites and 
generally elucidating the historical geography of the country was 
Umnd to bring surveying operations in Chinese Turkestan into tin 
closest connection with my immediate task, lint in addition I was 
anxious from the first to utilise whatever opportunities the journey 
might offer for geographical work of a mom general character in 
regions which had hitherto remained without a proper survey or 
n I fcogH h t j r unexplored. 

folonel tit, tieorgt- time, a. K ., c,s,i.. Surveyor-General of India 
proved most willing tu further this object, lie kindly agreed to 
depute with me one of the native Huh-Surveyors of his Depart¬ 
ment, and to provide the necessary equipment of surveying instru¬ 
ments, together with a special grant ofRs. *3,000 (±133)! harder to 
cover the additional expenses. Of the excellent services rendered 
by Ibihu Ihtm Singh, the Hub-Surveyor selected, my narrative gives 
ample evidence. With bis help a continuous system of surveys, 
by plane-table, astronomical observations and triangulatien was 
citrried on during tbe whole of my travels in Chinese Turkestan 
Hie results of these surveys, which in the mountains I was able tu 
supplement by plmtogru mi Metric survey work of t | JU 
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direction nml supervision of niuch throughout dnimcil much of my 
liiii*' mill attention, nre now embodied in unipa pulilleied by the 
I in'! i non it! trim] Kmiidi of tin* Survey of Iniliu, From these the 
Siititll scale wap wim prepared which, witli the hind permission of 
tlie itoyjil (teo»rHj>liinil Society, lots lieen reproduced for (lie 
present volume 1 . 

Knr the genius eonsidmitiun and aid. uf the Indian Government 
tfntl atone enabled me to undertake the scientific enterprise 1 ha it 
planned, I shall ever retain the feeling of deep and sincere 
attitude. I liruugti it, J had secured at last- the long E inil eagerly 
smiHFht ebapco tu serve, in a new field and with * measure of 
frradum such ns had never fallen to my share* those interests of 
Oriental research w 3 1 tifi had claimed me from the eDinmeiicenLeiii 
of my student days, and which had brought me to India, 

The twelve years since passed, mainly in the service of the 
Punjab University, had taught me fully tu appreciate the importance 
of Ikitli time and money in regard to urehwological labours. 
Though placed Inntali singly near to the ground winch by its 
ancient remains and historical assed tit ions has always had a 
special fusettmtian for me, I bad rarely been able to devote to 
aiithjiiarjan work more than brief intervals of hard-earned jehuire. 

Thu fact that my administrative duties had no direct coiniei-tioii 
with my scientific interests, might well have made me feel 
dospinnlent ahont the chance of ever obtaining the means needed 
for systematic urclueological explorations, oven on well-known 
groan(1 and in easily accessible regions* I-or with. | (vnr k the 
majority of fellow-workers I had failed to profit hy ( lie example of 
the late Isr. Hchliemanih who. I h* fore attempting to realise hi a 
grand projects at Troy nml Mykeiie* had resolutely set hhusidf to 
assure that safest base of success* personal im]ejxMulenee nml nil 
ample reserve of funds r 

Hie exceptional help which the Indian Guvem incut, inspired hv 
Lord C‘arson’s generous interest Sit the history and antiquities nf 
the Kaat, 11ii> I accorded tu me, for a tittle removed the ditfkidiic* 
against which 1 had struggled, and brought the longed-for upper- 
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tunity within niy reach* But renu-mlwiiig the clrcuinatsncas under 
which it had been secured* 1 could not prevent anxious thought* 
niton crossing my muni in the course of my prepsratinnB and after. 
Would Fate permit the full execution uf my p]ou within the available 
time, and would the results prove an iidcijante return fur the liberal 
coimideratjim and aid that the Government Imd extended to me"? 

I knew well that neither previous training and experience, nor 

careful preparation ami personal zeal, ctmid guarantee success. 
The wide extent of the region to be searched and the utter 
in sufficiently of reliable information would done have justified 
doubts as to how muck those sand-buried sites would yield up 
during a limited But in addition there was the grave fact 

that prolonged work in tlie desert such ns 1 contemplated would 
have to bo carried through in the face e>F exceptional physical 
difficulties and even dangers. Nor was it possible to close my 
eyes to the very serious obstacles which suspicions of the local 
Chinese administration and i plush political apprehensions, however 
unfounded, might raise tn tlie realisation n-f my programme. 

When I now look hack upon these anxieties and doubts, and 
recognise in the light of the knowledge since gathered how much 
there was to support them* 1 feel doubly grateful to the kindly 
Destiny which saved my plans fronl being thwarted by any of those 
ititle Lillie*, and which allowed my labours to be rewarded by results 
richer than I had ventured to hope for. Jii respect of the efforts 
and means by which these results wore secured, no remarks seem 
litre needed ; the render of my present narrative, whatever his 
knowledge of Central Asia and its historical past may be* can 
safely be left to judge of then* lor himself* Hut in regard to the 
scientific value of the results similar reticence would scarcely Ik.* 
justified, however nine]* personal feelings might make me incline 
towards it, 

II is impossible to tfroriook the fact that archieological research 
in great fields like India and Central Asia, which lie beyond the 
stimulating influence of Biblical associations, him not as vet 
succeeded in gaining its due share of sympathy and interest from 
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the wiilor public. In coii»aqiteiicc tin? Jnttor lias ho fur hiui little 
epjMirtimity of learning to appreciate the great historical problems 
which are involved in Unite researches hi the absence uf such 
prepamtury information tin* ntm-Orientulial could not be expected 
to form fur himself u ctirrLct estUnale uf llit- iuipurtiLiice of the 
discoveries resulting from my explorations without the guidance of 
expert opinion. I must therefore fed grateful that the generous 
attention paid to my labour* by tins must representative body of 
ijliaLilicd fel low-nebo turn permits me to supply expert opinion in u 
dear ami ^inclusive form. 

The International (^nigr&Hsuf Ori>iitatmt« T assembled at Hamburg 
in September, before which I nan privileged to give an 

aeoonitt of my journey and excavations, adopted the following 
resolution, proposed by Professor Henri Lhirdier, the representative 
of the French Gnvmimeni. and Hr. A, A, Mncdonell. Hudcu 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, and rocommended by the com¬ 
bined Indian, Central-Arian, and Far-Eastern Secliinis: — 

#b The XIII th Internal tonal Cuiigire- of Oricnmiists held at Hamburg 
beg co opresi their tb-jrkJts to His Excellency ihc Viceroy and the 
Govern men i of India for the great encouragement they have extended [□ 
Oriental learning and research by granting m Dr. M. A. Stem the nccc*- 
iary leisure arid mean* for the prosecution of hr* recent txpJorjitfoos in 
Eastern Turkestan, They desire at the >amc time to express their appre¬ 
ciation of ihc highly important results which have rewarded the labour 
of the scholar selected by the Government of India, and which represent 
an ample return for [he outlay incurred,, owing to the practical nature elf 
the operations conducted by him. They would also venture to express 
the hope that facilities will be given to him for completing the public at inn 
and e fa bn rat ion of the results obtained, and that the Government will he 
pleased to unction any necessary extension for this purpose of Dr, Su-iiA 
present deputation. Finally, they venture to expre^ the hope that, when 
circumstances permit* die interest* of arch;rologrcaf research wifi be 
allowed to hern:fit hv Dr* Stein"s special unperiencc ind previous know¬ 
ledge which 4 trc likely to facilitate considerably the further es pin ration* 
which it is-desirable shoutd be entrusted to hem in the imprests of India, 11 

Am far «s ihv space and the limited mean* of illutitnitiDtt available 
in this personal narrative would permit, 1 have endeavoured to 
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explain tu my renders the significance of tile muss i>f aittirpiiiriniL 
m at end Is brought to light by my excavations—whether in tin- form 
nf objects of ancient art ami industry ; or in those hundreds of old 
111111111 s- c- r 11 > t s and doc uniii tils which the desert hand Iiuh preserved in 
sm-Ji surprising freshness ; ur til tally in tin- many curious observa¬ 
tions f was aide to in a In- on the spot about the conditions of 
nvery-duy life, etc,, once prevailing in those sand-buried settlements. 
But of the great historical ijui-stiotis which all these finds help to 

illunjiiiiite.it was impossible to show .. re ihan the hare "itlines. 

ami those only in glimpses. Thin can mil he the place f..r their 
systematic discussion., Hut 1 may nl least indicate here the main 
directions in which those discoveries an* likely to open new vistas 
into obscure periods of Central-Asian civilisation. 

The early spread of Buddhist teaching and worship from India 
into C entral Asia. Chirm and the J ar Kant is probably the must 
remark aide contribution made by India to tin- general development 
of mankind. Chinese records had told tik that Hitddhism readied 
the “Middle Kingdom ” not directly from the hind of its hirtli, 
hut through Centml-Asiun territories lying northward- We also 
knew from the accounts left by the devoted Chinese pilgrims who 
from the fourth century i.u. onwards, had made their way t>> the 
sacred Buddhist sites in Lidia, that Kttkyumtud's creed stHl counted 
imii ten ms followers in many of the btirlmriau “ Western Kingdoms " 

11 1 i-v | m sseil 11 trough. Bat t best- Chi a ese trn ve I Itws, I vest n ipresei ited 
1*\ the saintly Master of the Law, Hlueu-Tsiuiig, our Indian 
Pausanius, had their eyes fixed on subjects of spiritual interest, on 
holy places and wonder-working shrines, on jvoiutH of doctrine and 
monastic observance. Of the many tilings of this world about 
which their observations would have been of far greater interest for 
the historical student, they have rarely chosen to inform ns even 
within the sacred hounds of India. Hence their brief notices of 
Cent rub Asian countries, visited merely on route, fail to supply 
definite indications of the extent tu which Indian culture, langum* 
and art had spread with Buddhist propaganda across the Hiiioilava 
3i i tu i i hr HiiuUikiiftlii 
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That sueh influences had been at ivurk there for long centurion, 
wild sometime* penetrated even much further tu the East. occtudruia) 
references id till? Uhinrse Annuls mid elsewhere had led uw to hiih- 
\icei. But of these indigenous records and remains which might 
«&nb]e ns to reconstruct that bygone phase of dviliwitiim in its main 
aspecta, oil trace seemed to liave vanished with the Muhammadan 
e* jij ipiest f t'u tli-eleveni h i' Li1 1 13ry i r 

Chance finds uf ancient manuscripts, in Sanskrit ami nioslB 
Buddhistic, which commenced in JMJPti with C;i[itiiait now Colonel) 
Hnwcr'a futmuis birch-bark leavesfrem Kucha, were the fire! tangible 
prwf Unit precious materials of tliis kind might still be preHcmil 
miller the arid soil of Chinese Turkestan. The importance of ihr-se 
literary relies whs great, apart from t bo ir philological value ; for Limy 
plainly allowed that, together with Buddhism, the study of the 
classical language of India also Found a home in that distant land 
beyond the Himalaya. But on the cultural ratoumpr 1 in which this 
far transplanted Indian learning hud nourished, such chance nttpii- 
sitions* of uncertain origin and lUMtccompanied by urWiieologie&l 
evidence, coaid throw little light. 

For systemat ic excavations, which alone could supply lids evidence, 
the region of Khutitn appeared from the first a field of particular 
promise. In scattered notices of Chinese records there was much to 
suggest that this little kingdom, situated on the important route 
that led from Chinn to the Okiik Valley and hence to India as well 
as to the West, find played a prominent part in developing the 
impulses received from India and transmitting them eastwards* 
The close conned ion with undent Indian art seemed particularly 
ti larked ill whatever of small noth pies, mch as pottery fragments, 
coins and seals* native agency bud supplied from K hot an. And 
fortunately for our resea relies F archaeology could here rely on the 
help of a very effective ally—the moving sand of the desert which 
preserves what it buries. Ever since human activity first created 
the oases uf KhoUn territory, their outskirts must have witnessed 
a cnidunions struggle with thill must formidable oi desert*, 
the Ta kin in aka n ; while local traditions, attested from rin early 
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dale. told of settlements that bail been abandoned its 

Jiclvil Ill'll 

Tin- mint'll ftitt'K explored by me have more than justified the In'[ms 
which Ud nit- In Kliotiiu in id into its desert. Scattered over mi urea 
which in ii straight line extends for more titan three hundred miles 
from west and cast, and dating Wk to very different periods, these 

mins throughout reveal In ns umrifon.idwc-11-defined civilisation. 

It is easy to recognise now that litis bygone culture rested mainly 
on Indian foundations. But there has also enme to ligbi iininis- 
t-uknblc evidence of nilter powerful mfllienees, both from the West 

.1 from China, which helps! to shape its growth mid to invest 

It with it ei individual character uud fascination of its own. 

The origin and history of the culture that once fionrished in 
Buddhist Svhntan, are faithfully reflected in the remarkable series 

sculptures and pa in tings which ... shrines .I dwell¬ 

ing [ilamu. after long centuries of burial beneath the dunes, 
have yielded up. Exact ureliicolugieiil evidence enables ns to 
determine the various periods ut which these settlements were 
invaded by the desert amid. Though these periodu ningo from the 
third to the dose id tin- eighth century of our era. yet the prepon¬ 
derance nf Indian art influences is attested hv the latest ok well as 
by the curliest of these finds. The rich statuary of the Hawaii 
Stupa Court, and the decorative wood carvings of the ancient site 
Isymid Niva, reproduce with astonishing fidelity the style am) 
motives of that fused hating ‘ l meco-Buddhist ’ art which, fostered 
by Hellenistic-Roman influences grew up and flourished in (landharu 
,(|l,. present Peshawar Vullcyl and other neighbomaiig tracts in the 
extreme North-West of India, during the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the commencement of our era. Yet w hen 
wc turn from those remains to the frescoes on the walls of the small 
Buddhist shrines at Dundtm-Uilhj. dating some five hundred years 
later, we recognise with equal distinctness the leading features of 
ancient Indian pictorial art as preserved lor us in the Ajunta Cave 
paintings. 

The records of the Chinese Annals plainly showed us that fur 
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rnimAimhle periods under both the Later ll*a mid the Twig 
dynasties China hud maintained directive political control over the 
kingdom ul Khotrni. My excavations have confirmed these records* 
iuul from the finds of Chinese documents mi hymnI or paper* CIuiicho 
eoiiis T articles of jmuiufiiLHure, oh ., it has become ahumbmtly clear 
Hint i liiiiese rivtlisutmn no Less |9 nih political ascendency asserted 
there a powerful ipChmiuo. Seeing 3 low rinse for centurion were (he 
relations between Kholiiu and the groat empire eastwards in matters 
of adminjetafttitm, trade and industrial intercourse, we cairnol iWl 
surprised to find u connection in art also attested by manifest traces. 
It ih China which in this dnucthm appears the nan in turnover; for 
besides sneli distinct historical evidence its the notice about a scion 
of the royal house of Khutnn, whom the Annals name ns the 
founder of a new pictorial school in China in the seventh century 
A r n<, there is ninth to suggest that the Indian element which so 
conspicuously pervades the whole Buddhist art of tile Fur Eu-st had 
to a very largo extent found its way (hither thmiigti Khotnn. Vest 
a careful mm lysis of the composition and drawing iti more than one 
of the frescoes and painted panels of l>undan-UiXia| will show that 
Chinese taste, also had its iutiuenofi on the later art of KhoLuii. 

For us still greater interest must attach to the convincing 
evidence disclosed as to the question how lar into Centra) Asia 
the chiayical art of the West had penetrated during the find rcufctriea 
id our era* We see its triumphant advance to KhflUu, half-way 
between Western Europe and Peking* strikingly demonstrated by 
the remarkable series of classical seals, impressed on clay and yet 
preserved in wonderful freshness, which still adhere to a number of 
the many ancient documents on wood disruvered at t fie wind-buried 
site beyond Niya. As explained in Chapter XXV.. when- f have 
discussed and illustrated game of these important finds, we cannot 
make sure in each ease where the weH-iuodelled figures of Greek 
deities, such us Falks Athene and Erofl, nr the classSeally treated 
portrait heads that appear in these seals, were actually engraved. 
Rut it k certain that the souls themselves were currently used by 
officials nml others resident within the kingdom of Khotan, and that 

1 * 
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eU«s^fE.-ekJ maddis ju^rt-aitlv influenced thi? wort of local lapidaries and 
die-sinkers, The riuiiarkuhlc diversity of the cultural influences 
which met Hint mingled at K hotair during tho third ccitturv a.h* is 
forcibly brought home to ns by these records from a remote Central- 
Asian settlement, iuseribed on wooden tablets in an Indian laugna^o 
and writing and issued h\ officials with strangely un-Indian titles, 
whose- seals carry as to the classical world tar away ia the W est. 

Thi- imitation of early Persian art of whieli, live centuries later, 
we find unmistakable truces in some of the paintings of sacred 
Buddhist subjects recovered from tin- ruins of DsnduEi-t_ T iliij P is a 
carious parallel, amt from a historical point of view almost eipiaHv 
instructive. 

The dwelling places, shrines, ele ip of those ancient settlement* 
had, no don hi, before the desert saml finally buried the in, been 
cleared by the hist inhabitants and others of everything alial 
pCHtsewsed intrinsic value. Ibit much of what they left behind, 
though it roidfl never tempt the treasure-seekers of succeeding 
ages, has inquired for as exceptional value. The re mains of 
ancient furniture fmcli as the wgmleu chair rep ro< lured on 
p.876 ; the shreds id’ nilhs and oilier woven fabrics; the tatters 
of a i tin [lie ruga 5 the fragments of glass, metal and pottery ware; 
the broken pieces of domestic and agricultural implements, and the 
manifold other relies, however humble, which bad safely rested in 
the sand-buried dwellings and their deposits of rubbish^these all 
help to bring vividly before our eyes details of undent civilisation 
that without the preserving force of the desert would have 3 aeon lost 
for ever. 

Rut however interesting nud instructive such details mu\ be, 
they would, by themselves, iml permit us with any degree of 
critical assuranee to reconstruct the life ami social organisation 
which once flourished at these settlements, or to trace the historical 
changes which they have witnessed. The hope of ever elucidating 
such qnestiojia was dependent on the discovery of written records, 
and it is fortunate indeed that, at the very sites which proved richest 
in these relies of material culture, the finds nf ancient manuscripts 
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md documents wore also tmpxpeetwtly ample and roried, The 
Smisknt manuscripts excavated At Dtuuliui-lTliq uetpwint us with 
, * iMK ,if can ™ ie «l Hndilliist literature which wu umv assume to 
Smvo been most cherished in the monastic establishment of ancient 
Kliolnn, The series of Chinese documents discovered in mins of 
tLt fHIUo kite is " f I’lirttcnUr historical interest. The exact dates 
reenrded m then, <7*1 71MJ s.n.), in combination with other evidence, 

' ' ' r ' tiiU do» of the eighth century US this time when the 

set Moment was deserted, while their contents throw curious side- 
Ij^hts on the eiriiiDiuicnl and political conditions of the territory 
immediately iwfore Chinese suzerain power finally abandoned these 
nylons to I die tun invasion. Sanskrit maimiseripts and records in 
Chmese mark foreign imports in the culture of Khotan. All the 
mure mto|rt ‘ HL attach pa to the numerous documents and fhigmmitary 
texts from the same site which show an otherwise unknown 
language, manifestly non-Suuskritie yet written in Indian Brahroi 
chareotera; for it appears very probable that in them we have 
records of the tongue actually spoken ut that period by the 
indigenona population of Kliotwi. 

"U e see Sanskrit, Chinese and the Home uun-ttHiiskritic luugtmge 
similarly represented among the literary finds from the ruined 
temple of Endere, in the extreme east of the territory explored 
But here addition there appears Tibetan, as if to" remind us 
°f the pwnanent part which Tibet too has played in the history of 
Central Asia, A curious Chinese graffito found on the wall of the 
Kudere temple clearly refers to the Tibetans, ami gives a date 
which, since its recent examination by Sinologists, can be safely 
feud as r IE# a,j>. It is probable that these finds of Tibetan 
manuscripts arc directly connected with that extension of Tibetan 
power into Baste™ Turkestan which the Chinese Annals record for 
that very period, 

lint much older and of far greater importance than any of these 
buds are the hundreds of Klnrnmtthi documents on wood and 
leather brought to light from the ruined houses and the rubbish 
lj **P® « ,f the KBciont settlement discovered ..I the point where 
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the Nivai River now lime** itself in the desert. TfacEr peculiar 
writing material (so much older than the paper of my other literary 
findx) t their early Indian Kcript am! language, and the surprisingly 
perfect state of preserve!ion of many among them would alone have 
flofflfeil to invest these documents with special interest. But their 
exceptional historical value is derived from: the fact that they prove 
to contain records written as early as the third century of our era, 
and dealing with a wide range of matters of administration and 
private life. 

In Chapter XXVI, 1 have endeavoured to indicate the varied 
tin hire and abounding interest of the information which this nmss 
of official reports and orders* letters, accounts* and miscellaneous 
^papers" (to use an anachronism) is limn id to reveal to ns. The 
results nlready obtained have opened new and far-reaching vistas. 
It is no small discovery to jind the old local tradition of a 
eoloiiisation of Klintaii from the extreme XoithdVest nf India 
c onfirmed hy the use, in ordinary' practical intercourse, of an Indian 
language and a script peculiar to the very region from which those 
Indian immigrants Were believed to have ramie* 

The thought of the grave risks with which nature and, still more* 
human activity threaten all these relics of antiquity! was ever present 
to my mind, and formed an urgent incentive to unwearied exertion, 
however trying the conditions of work might he. On the one hand 
I had ample occasion in the desert to observe the destructive effect 
of erosion by wind and sand on whatever of ancient remains is left 
exposed to its slow bill unrelenting power. On the other I could 
not fail to be impressed by the warnings inf Impending destruction 
through the hand of mini: there were lbe evident traces of the 
mischief done hy Khotan ' a treasure-seekers ” at the more accessible 
sites, find also, alas! a vivid remembrance of the irretrievable loss 
which the study of Indian art and antiquities lias suffered tlirough 
^irresponsible digging ,H carried on tint it recent years by, mi for, 
amateur collectors among the rained It mill hist shrines of the North- 
West Frontier of Indio* 

Though the climate of the Turkestan desert is not inferior in 
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conserving capacity U that of Egypt, yet neither Kbotmi nor any 
other tomboy bordering on that desert cmUd ever i-> «mp 4 ire with 
the In ml of the Pharaohs in wealth of antiquarian remains awaiting 
exploration* “Ancient cities/' complete with pahices, streets, 
markets, etc.. Bitch as are pictured by Turkestan folklore, and 
also by bhlifiiri]i]iniitiD|f Knropceu imagination, a* lying Ktibineigcd 
nit tier the sand-dunes through ii kind uf Sodom and Gomorrah 
catastrophe, arc certainly not to ho looked Inr. Thu sites w-faere 
settlements abandoned in early times conkl be located, with ruins 
hi M E capable of excavation, were few in number, ami oven lhone 
nnioiig them which, lieiug further removed from the present inhabited 
urea, bin I so far escaped the ravages of the “ tree *uro-B£ekers T r r 
con hi not be expected to remain suft- much longer. The time 
scents still distant when Khotan wiU sec its annuiil stream of 
tourists. Vet the extensive industry of forged old bonks r * which 
bad grown up in Ivhotan daring recent years, and which 1 uns able 
to trace and expose in detail (see Chapter XXX1.■, sufficiently shows 
how dangerous n factor sl collecting ** has already become even hi 
Chinese Turkestan, 

In the face of such difficulties as work In the Taklamakiiu 
presents I could never have made my exphimtious sufficiently 
extensive and thorough without the active co-operation of the 
Chinese administrators of the districts from which I bad to draw 
guides* labour* supplies—in fact, whatever was needed during my 
winter campaign in the desert. I hud the good fortune to find in the 
Am bans Pan-Darin and Hrmng-Ddoh then in charge of Khotan 
and Keriyii, reliable friends, thoroughly interested in my work and 
ever ready to help me with all that was in their [hi war. 1 look 
buck to the invariable kindness and attention I received from these 
amiable Mandarins with all the mure gratitude as it was shown at 
a time when, as they well knew, the conflict with the European 
powers was convulsing their empire. They were fully aware, too, 
that the services rendered to my scholarly enterprise could rani 
them neither materia] advantage# nor honours. 

The true historical sense innate in educated Chinese and the 
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legendary knowledge t found to prevail among them of Hiueii- 
Tsiang, llie great Buddliiat pilgrim. whom. I churned as my guide 
und patron saint, certainly helped me in explaining tin* objects of 
my explorations in my Chinese friends and enlisting their jiersmial 
interest, lint I cannot doubt that the sympathetic altitude adopted 
from the first by the provincial administration towards mv work wag 
directly due to the effort* made on mv behalf by Mr, <j. Muuiiincv. 
c,i.E. t tin- represent a l i vi 1 of the Indian Government at Kashgar, 
whose personal inHiicnee among all Chinese dignitaries of the 
province is as great as it is well deserved. My narrative show* 
the manifold benefits I derived from the miliiiling core uf this kind 
and accomplished friend, who from afar never ceased to follow mv 
explorations with watchful interest. For the important help he 
thus rendered towards their success, and for all his personal 
kindness. I am anxious to record hero the expression of my sincere 
gratitude. 

Tin* n*nmi given above of the aims and results of my ureliKio- 
logical work will, I. hope, help to account for the character of mv 
present narrative and tlm labour involved in its preparation. The 
interests of science obliged me to concern rule mv efforts on n series 
uf well-defined tasks and to avoid whatever might interfere with 
their carefully prepared execution. Mine was not a journey leaving 
much range for those chance incidents which may at times lead to 
exciting pa-rsonii! ex]K.‘riences. but are far more likdv to cause loss 
in substantial results through waste of time, energy and means. 1 
can only hope that my book may reach renders ready to find 
compensation in the thought that long-continued study of the 
ancient East tied familiarity with modem India and its northern 
I lord win uds permit me to offer them guidance in regard to much 
that is of general human interest both in the present conditions 
uud the historical past of the regions traversed. 

The critical standards to which I am pledged hv my work us a 
schulur would Hot allow me to compile a narrative by the more 
reproduction of those diary leaves which were in (ended to convey 
the first records of my personal experiences and impressions to 
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dear eyes since s-Snsi.nl for over by Death. Though my account was 
intended for a wider public than dial <-f Orientalist or antiquarian 
scholars, jot I felt it incumbent to take every care that it should 
neither contain statements which further scrutiny might require to 
be uinililied in my scientific Report, nor pus* over unnoticed any 
essential flirtn connected with my Brchreologieal discoveries. 

The preparation of my narrative on these lines hm implied fur 
more labour than may, perhaps, appear on tho surface. It wmiM, 
iu fact, have boon impossible to accomplish it with the scanty 
leisure loft fn>aii uflicial duties as Inspector of Schools in the 
Punjab, to which I hud to return tin the conclusion of my 
explorations, in the autumn of 100l + Fortunately, however, the 
Government of India, on the proposal of the Punjab Government 
and with the concurrence of the Secretary of State fur India, 
granted to me in (III- following year a period of deputation to 
England in order that I might W enabled to elaborate the results 
of my journey with the help of the original finds temporarily 
deposited in the Rritinh Museum. 

For the generous consideration thus shown to me I tee I it niy 
duty to record here my deep sens*- of gratitude to Hi* Excellency 
the Viceroy uml the Indian Government. Jest as my explorations 
were rendered possible only through their powerful aid, rn p ton, 
I owe to their Liberality the temporary freedom fur seholsrly lalwuir 
which lifts permitted me to complete the present narrative. 1 fed 
confident that Us content* will be found in more than one respect 
a necessary complement to my Detailed scientific Report which is 
still under preparation. On the other hand, I must refer my 
readers to the latter publication for many illustrations of antujui- 
ties, ruins, secueiy, etc., which to my regret it wn* found impossible, 
on account of technical difficulties and other realms, to provide 
here. 

Lt remains for me to record my grateful acknowledgments for the 
manifold assistance which I have received wldlo preparing this 
volume. To none do I feel mure indebted than to lay artist friend. 
Mr. Fred, IL Andrews, who ever since my return fnmi Chinese 
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Turkestan has Authored iny labours with entliLiHuialio devotion* 
His wide knowledge of nudant Indian art, acquired in bis lute post 
us Principal of the School of Ait and Curator of the Museum at 
Lahore, ond hi^ own high artistic abilities, haver rendered lii^ 
co-operation in the arrangement and ilr^iription of my col lect ion of 
antiquities of the utmost value. He ha* never wearied in giving 
me tlie full benefit of his expert advice in questions affecting the 
technical aspects of my finds, and lie has spared no trouble to 
make the illustrations of this book as effective a* their number and 
the available means of reproduction would permit. 

Besides drawings ami diagrams embodied in these pages I owe 
to bis skill the design reproduced on the cover of this volume and 
the Black and White drawing for the Vignette which adorns the title- 
page, This represents a restored yet faithfully conceived enlarge¬ 
ment of the figure of Pallas Athene a* seen in several of the 
ancient seal impressions on day excavated by mo from the desert 
sLLiul. 1 could scarcely have wished for my narrative to issue 
under a more felicitous emblem. 

Dr* A* F. Rudolf Hoernle, the eminent Indologist, who from the 
first had shown the wannest Interest in my explorations, was kind 
enough to place at my disposal valuable information in respect of 
the ancient manuscripts hi Brahmi elninicters, the publication of 
which has boon undertaken by him : ho has further rendered me 
the great service of reading a revision of this book* l owe il 
similar debt of gratitude to my friend Mr* E* d. ltapsuu + of the 
British Muse am, who not only charged himself with the care of 
my collection while I was absent m India, luit lias also allowed 
ilk- to benefit at all times by the results of the most painstaking 
researches he has devoted to the deeiphennont of the ancient 
Kharoflbtlit documents To Dr. Percy Gardner, Professor of 
Arcluuology in iht- University of Oxfonl, I am indebted for most 
competent guidance in respect of the objects of classical urL 
contained in my collection, and for much kind eueouragement 
besides. 

For the interpretation of my important Chratiw records f must 
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consider myself particularly furl. ile in liaviug enjoyed the aH>is- 

taiive of bucIi distinguished Shiologiul export* si si ]>r, S. \\\ I hi shell, 
C-if,0 -1 anil ProfoftHors E* Chavunnes ami Douglas. The complete 
translation and analysis of thorn documents with which Professor 
ChavauueSp of the College tie France, 1ms favoured me fur publication 
in my Detailed Repurl, has already proved of very great value for 
tile study of Chin coo influence in Turkestan. Di\ Bus] id I ami 
Professor Douglas, of the British Museum* have never failed In 
help me with learned advice on questions concerning Chinese lure. 
If 1 have left it to the hist to mention my obligations to my 
friends Mr. J. S. Cotton, late editor of the ** Academy/* and 
Mr. P* S* Allen, of Corpus Cliristi College, Oxfard T it is only 
because theirs was the hc-lp benefiting more directly the Western 
or modem as]>ect of the work now presets loth The former did use 
the great favour of revising nay manuscript with special regard to 
the requirements of the general reader, \i task for which lie was 
exceptionally qualified by his literary experience ; while the other 
Hud friend cheerfully charged himself with a revision of my proofs 
i ml greatly helped me by its thoroughness. To h Is kiml offices 
uni the generous uiediutinu id* Mr. Onthbert Shields, I owed the 
pencofiil retreat for scholarly work which the hospitality "f the 
President and Fellows of Corpus Christi College assured to rnn 
during the summer of 1902, With those inspiriting precincts, 
tli21 Lif great memories from Erasmus lu Busk Em 1 shall always 
associate the recollection of the pleasantest part uf my work in 
England, 


The narrative here presented still leaves me far from the 
eniLclthdou of the labours which the antiquities and obsemitiods 
brought bach from Chinese Turkestan have entailed upon mo. 
Yet even thus I cannot prevent my ryes front looking beyond 
towards other fields of arcbieologiciil exploration, no less dually 
link ed with the sphere of Indian historical interests and equally 
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likely to yield a rich harvest, On booms my thoughts had been 
tixeiL long before I able to visit India ■ but the years which 
have aince pulsed by. though as full inf scholarly I ftbonrs as other 
duties”would permit, have Reciniuglv not brought me nearer to the 
longed-for dun ire of exploring them. 

Life seems short where the range for research is so vast us in 
the ruse of ancient India and the regions through which it com¬ 
municated with the classical WesL But life must appear shorter 
still when the chosen tasks cun not he done in the study* when they 
rail for the exertions of the scholar ami explorer combined, such as 
are readily faced only while the optimism of comparative youth and 
physical vigour endures. To Fate—and to those who dispense it. 
I offer duo thanks for having allowed me to work on Indian ground 
ami at lust, after years of toil, to attain for ll time freedom und the 
means to serve science Vet when I look hack upon all the efforts 
tlnit had to precede this opportunity, I a in Lem pled to regret that 
I cannot share the Indian belief in those ' future births * which 
In ild out promise of appropriate reward for ■ merits, 1 spiritual and 
other. For on the strength of such a belief I might feel more 
hopeful of meeting yeL with that reward for iny work at KhoUn 
which i should prize highest,—the chance of repeating it else¬ 
where* 

M + Aurel tfTElS, 

1'icmoi aftrftlUMt 

April Iff lOGtf, 
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Molumd Murg. With <i {'low of sntisffcctfon 1 could look 
ii]. to the creat of the- high spur, some 10,000 feet above 
llit* sea mill still covered with snow, oil which my tent hud 
stood, and where my plans hod liM® formed. It hod taken 
two years, and bulky files of eorreapoudraice; but at last I 
hud secured whiit wilts nwiled—freedom to move, and the 
means requisite tor my journey. 

In the iin*»retime official duty, mid minor arrhieidqgirid 
to urn to wli ivh I devoted my vacations, had taken me over 
widely different putts of India, From Lahore! where during 
eleven long years, amidst the worries and cans of University 
otliee work. I hud ever felt the refreshing touch of the true 
Frist and the fascination of a grout historical past. 1 hud been 
transferred to Calcutta. With its strangely mt-liuliuu con¬ 
ditions of life- it* want of breathing space, and its damp best, 
the “city of palaces" appeared to me like a tropical suburb 
of Loudon. From there I had visited Sikkim. that strange 
half-Tihctun monn loin-land where tine Alpine scenery is in¬ 
vaded by the luxuriant vegetation uf the tropica. I had 
wmidereii in South Bihar, tins an etc nt Mngudha, tracing tin- 
footsteps of Hindi-failing, the great Chinese pilgrim, among 
the miiis of the sucred Buddhist sites which lie bad seen and 
described more than twelve hundred year* ago. Also the 
fascinating tracts along the Indus and the North- AVest 
Frontier, where thu influence of dasmcal art Inin left its 
witnesses in the ancient ■ tine™- Buddhist* sculptures of so 
many a ruined monastery and shrine, hud seen me once more 
■hi a living visit. 

The thought of the task which was drawing me beyond the 
Himalaya had followed me every where, lint it was only when 
the film) sanction for my proposals reached me on u sultry 
iitonsooti night down in t’ulcutta time I lmd been side to star] 
some of the umilifurious preparations which tiro journey de¬ 
manded. Busy ns I wus with oflicia] duties mid literary work 
thiil had to be concluded before leaving India, I managed In 
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arrange for the supply of tunny article of equipment* both 
personal jiiiih M. r ii L iil itir. Thi' tents which I had ordered from 
the OawTipore High) Mills; the 'galvanised iron writer-tanks, 
luttde ill Calcutta workshop*. tU.it were tn sent in tlm desert; 
the stares of condensed find, the photographic out til, and the 
Heim-arctic winter clothing which I luftl indented for from 
Loudon- till wore sbwiy inuring up Ln grimier P whence tin 
little expedition w;LH to start. 

Hut only i]i Kashmir itself, uml not in over-civilised GilciittUi 
was ft possible tn complete hit practical preparations. Sn I 
coaid not entirely suppress a feeling of unholy joy when uti 
increase of plague, or rather the fear of it, mused Calcutta 
colleges to he closed some week* in anticipation of the luiinl 
summer mention. On the X0th of April 1 wwI free to escape 
northward. It wish n anmvo of salisliicttuii to me that on the 
day of my departure I wa* tilde pcrsumilEy to tab: leave of 
the lute Sir pTohu Woodburiu Lieti tenant* tGovernor of liengah 
mill tn express my deep gratitude for nil the kind help and 
interest with which lie luui furthered my undertaking. 

The week I spent in Lahore in order to pick op various 
port look of my outfit and to supervise their despatch pa ssed 
rapidly tmiirl old friends and surrounding* dear to me. After 
Calcutta the Punjab spring appeared still coiopmttivLdy eonh 
All the same .1 enjoyed ns keenly a* ever the invigorating 
change to the fresh air of the hills when the Tonga carried 
me from Raw alpindi first !■■ the Kr-i overed heights of Murrcc P 
and then along the Jhtdmn Valley up towards Kashmir 
Often had I done Him journey along the ancient Rydaspes, 
where it rushes down towards tin- plains in an almost unin¬ 
terrupted succession (rf rapids nod cataracts f hut never sn early 
in the year. Whether it was the sight and fragrance of the 
shrulu/still in hlossom along the road, or the glittering caps 
of snow still lying on many of the higher *ptirs, or simply the 
prospect of n year's explorations, never had this drive of nearly 
two days appeared to me so enjoyable. 
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On ilir 25th uf April [ passed uuee inure into the Kashmir 
\ alley by the gorge of l^urftDiqbt now as in ancient ilai vh. lIju 
f * Western Cifttc nf 1 Li- Kingdom/' The snow still lay low 
clown tlm mighty Pir Punlsal range which forms the southern 
rampart between Kashmir and the outer world* But the gmtt 
riverine plain which opens out just beyond Barazmila won 
decked in nil the gay trolonrs uf it Kashmir «pring f blue and 
white irises growing in profusion over village comoteriea and 
other waste spaces. At Barumnbu where my aervanln, sent 
uhead with the heavy baggage* awaited me, 1 took to bouts Fur 
the remaining journey to Srinagar; for old experience had 
shown me the convenience and attractions of river coinmuni- 
etirion hi Kashmir, The day I spent gliding in mv coin furl - 
able K Donga” III rough the Limpid water of the great lagoons 
which fringe the Vohir Lake, and along the whaling course of 
tlm Jjlcdani t gave deliglitfill repose aueli as did not again full 
to my share far many months. F amilia r to me as are qit& 
lota ftibuItMiitt lam hit there was plenty to feast 

my eyes upon. The floating inemLuwH of water-lilies and 
other aquatic plants which cover the marshes : the vivid 
foliage of the great ChiTHtr trees which shade all hamlet* and 
tibats along the river banks; the brilliant snowlioldfi on the 
Pir Pantsnl, and the higher ranges to the north over which my 
mad wish Siam to load — these and all the other splendours of 
Kashmir spring scenery will never loot? their charm for me. 

During the seoiin.1 night the boat passed the winding 
reaches in which the river traverses Srinagar* and the next 
morning found me nnec more in the Clunar Hugh, my old 
cunipSng-grunnd in the Kashmir capital. With the imposing 
crowd of Kurupenn visitors from iltc^ Indian plains, the shady 
grove by the side uf the A 'Apple Tree Canal " lum long ago 
ceased to be a place suited for work ur even (juiet enjoyment. 
But haunted an it is at all hours of the day by the versatile 
Kashmir traders and craftsmen who provide for the Sahibs' 
eunping regri i rein e ids, it was just tbo place adapted for the 
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purpose of my slay at Srinagar* There were |ileiity of 
orders to give for mule trunks and leather-covered baskets or 
* Kiltas,* in w ljic r 1 1 stores*, inat nun cuts, &xv p were to be 
packed. Pur emits and warm winter clothing of all sorts hmi 
to lie provided In protect myself and my followers against the 
cold iif the Pamirs and the Turkestan winter: bugs to carry 
provisions, and oil the other paraphernalia which my previous* 
experience showed to be neeesHury for a protracted campaign 
in the mountains. Clever and intelligent as the Kashmir 
craftsman ordinarily is, if mjuiros protracted interviews to 
ensure that tins work In? is going Lo execute is really that 
intended* So what with endless purlieu bra to Ik? explained* 
and ait the hiirgaining winch local custom renders iiidtapeu- 
sable, there remained little time during these hnay day a to 
collect information on the important questions affecting the 
first part of my journey. 

The tiovermuent of Lidia in tin: 1 Foreign Department had 
granted me permission to use the Cilgit-Kiuiza route for my 
journey to Kashgar. The special couditbim prevailing along 
Lite “liilgit Transport Itoad" made if necessary to give 
timely and exact intimation as lo the amount of transport re- 
i p lived T the number of followers. Jte., all the more as the lime 
I h;id fixed for my start, the end uf May, was m advance of the 
regular transport safowni. Luckily*1 apiaiu Si. If, IJrethcrtoii* 
d.s.g.. Assistant Coiniolawirj p -Duiiera] for Kiisbooir, to whom 
1 had to apply in the matter of these arrangements, proved 
exceptionally able and willing to afford information (Raided 
by Li is experience* I was soon in a position to prepare with 
fair uMiFniy my {.'Htinmtra us t<i tile time, tm-ims uf Ixuupart. 

imd supplier utetlt'd iwt unly up t„ Htinzu, but ulso bey.. 

toward* the Cliintw frontier. It wuu im unall advantage lo 
obtain quickly clear working plmt of these p metical tic in i Is. 
p or upon the esurt infortnation which 1 croW send ahead to 
Oilgit uiiJ KuJtpir depended niv tuipc of swearing, witlmat 
hiss of time, all 11 tut was needful fur the onward journey. 
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I was heartily glad when I succeeded within five busy days 
in disposing uf these preliminaries, The few weeks which 
remained to me in Kashmir were none too long for the literary 
tusk** that had to he completed before my departure. For 
over ten yearn past I had devoted whatever leisure 1 could 
spare from official duties to work connected in one form or 
another with KuUiana's “Chronicle of the Kings of Kafthmir, 1 ’ 
The Sanskrit text of the great poem, the only record uf a truly 
historical nature that exist* in the classical literature of India, 
mill onc full of interest Ibr the student of Indian antiquities, 
religion, geography, &i\. hud long ago been edited by tiie, 

I hit my translation and commentary required protracted 
researches. into nil that has survived of ancient Kashmir in 
records, traditions, and antiquarian lore, and the two stout 
quarto volumes which they filled in print were only now 
approaching completion. The itiLiud action which was to 
give an account of these labours still remained to he 
written, and in order to complete Et in thue* together with 
Home minor tasks of a similar kind* seclusion was indis¬ 
pensable. 

M To go into Purdah/’ as our Lahore phrase ran, within 
Srinagar or its immediate environs, was well-nigh impossible, 
and Moh and Marg, my mountain retreat of funner seasons, 
wan still covered with snow, My knowledge of Kashmir 
topography, however* stoixl me in good stead, and after a short 
search at tin- debouchure of tin- great Sind Valley over which 
Midland Marg rises. I found near the hum let of Dudarhom a 
delightfully quiet grove by the river-bunk where I could pitch 
[ny tcuts* There under the shade of majestic Chiimrs and 
within view of the snow-covered spurs of Mount Miminmkb, 
I was soon hard at work from morning till evening, It was 
not an easy task to sum up and review' the results of labours 
that had extended over flu lung a period and over so wide a 
field. Vet I felt grateful that I was able to hid farewell to 
them, while having that Alpine scenery before my eyes with 
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which I hIjilII ever associate tin; happiest recollections ot mj 
kashmir researches. I Sul still more cheering, jR-rbups, was 
the thought i>f the new field of exploration that awaited mu 
northward, fur beyond the ranges I hud viewed from uiv 
< Marg.' Undisturbed by intrusion of any bind, theme three 
short weeks nlfnpded leisure fur concent rated work which. after 
the preceding “ rush," seemed almost us enjoyable as il il bud 
bcull a period of rest. 

On flir fill'd of NTslv l completed the last of Urn tusk* tur the 
sake of which I haul retired to my peaceful aiiuping-gretuid. 
The date fixed for my atari was drawing near, and with it 
came I in* necessity for reluming to hustling Srinagar fin the 
hist preparations. Thanks to tin convenient water-way pro¬ 
vided by the Anclinr Lake and the ancient Mar < wire], a 
single night passed in boats sufficed to bring inc into the 
Kashmir capital. I found the greniids usually occupied hy 
Kunijii'iui visitors more crowded than 1 had ever seen them. 
Lines of house-boats along the river-bunks mid endless rows 
Ilf tents ill nil the ‘ Bagbs' seemed to leave no room for a 
new arrival. Fortunately, in years gone by J had bud ample 
occasion to study the topography of Srinagar, in its modern as 
wvli as its undent aspects, and thus I discovered at lu*i a 
sjHit for my camp, on the narrow strip of ground which lines 
the west foot of the Tiiklit-i-Snliiiman hill towards the Dal 
l.ake. Hidden behind willow plantations and “floating 
.rnrdoim" peculiar to the lake, I lie little Hugh of Hnclivor 
^ff t;r(3 d Hi,, needed ijuict to complete my arrangement*. 

Busy indeed were the days I passed there. All details of 
the camp outfit bid to he revised ; the freshly arrived stores 
t„ he sorted sad packed into loads fur pony transport; survey. 
j n g mi d other instruments <o he tested and protected against 
duiimge; and amid these preparations there were accounts 
tn be settled and farewell visits to Ik- received. Numerous 
were the ipiestmus of my Pandit friend* which 1 bad to answer 
ns to lire place and object of my journey. More conversant 
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though they are with uiv(1 1 in; lI than with real geography, 
yet 1 found that my reference to the 1 Uttaraknnis T (the 
Ultima Thule of Indian mythology) tss the land for which 
I was about trih set out* did not altogether satisfy their 
curiosity. 

]r'Liii Singh, tlie ihtrkha Sttb‘8nnepr } whose senices 
(’lobulel St. (n'ur^ L Won?, mm, the Siirvovor-tienerid of India* 
had VL-ry kindly placed at my disposal. together with a com¬ 
plete outfit of surveying iiiHtnmienb^ joined me punctually on 
the ilny of my arrival at Srinagar. He had Btfeoiopanied 
Caption Deasy id his recent travels hear the source* of the 
VarkiLtjil River and in |1ie Kueudnen i mi. mi uniats, :tiul the 
practical acquaintance he had 11nis gained of the rcgiouB I was 
about to visit proved useful at once in iUv course of my pro- 
punithniK. With Rum Singh rumc rliisvant Si r a win 
little Kangrn Rajput, who was to attend tit the Sub-Surveyor as 
cook iinil personal servant. He too had travelled in Chinese 
Turkestan ns one of Captain Dcnay + n followers 

Ou the *28th of May there arrived Sadnk Akhun. the 
Tiirkestnn servant whom Mr. Genjrge Maoa.rliiGV t i'.i.k., the 
British representative at Kashgar, hail Warn bind enough to 
engage for me. He had left his home in the first half of 
April ami came just in time to start buck with me. He was 
to act ns cook and 1 Kara wan-has hi 4 combined. and was 
welcomed with no amid I s at isfnet ion by honest Mi rtf a Alim, 
my Kokamli servant, whom I had engaged four mouth* earl ier 
in Peshawar for the purpose of my journey. b Mi rtf a 1 had 
been useful to me by giving rue the needed opportunity of 
practising Turks conversation, but willing a a hr was to pick 
si]i the novel art of attending to the wants of a s Sahih p ' his 
acquirements did not reach far hi regard to the kitchen depart¬ 
ment. Hi* earlier career as a petty trader in Kabul and 
iVslniwar had not ta-cn a apodal preparation for these func¬ 
tions ; and yet his stniigl it forward ways mads- no- anxious to 
retain him- Sadak Akhuir s, timely arrival relieved hotli biin 
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mid Ills muster (if till 11 ncnsiness ns to I lie future arrange¬ 
ments of the travelling household. For Sudak Aklmn bad 
brought frith him act only the appearance of o smart 
* Kuriiwiin-lnisliu' hut « truinin',' in the mysteries of European 
mini lie amply sufficient fur iny wauls. When ho turned iij> 
in his fur-lined cup null mult oi unstained ti /. 11 re. and red 
leather top-boots of imposing size, my c*iuii seemed to remvc 
ut once 11 touch of Central-Asian colour. 

Hut it wus not only from the Fur North (lull 1 w»s 
anxiously expecting during these days u mack-needed com¬ 
plement of my camp- Kim wing that no European traveller 
in the parts I was bound for could wholly refuse the >'«!<■ of 
the ‘Hakim* forced upon him by popular belief, I had 
early ordered iny medicine ease from Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome & IV. the great London firm of “ Tabloid ” fame. 
Tin- South African War and other incidents delayed it®'.arrival 
for mouths. mid even when it bad at last been reported lit 
telegram as landed at Calcutta, it seemed doubtful whether 
it would retie 1 1 me in lime. The Indian Lost Olllce does 
indeed provide with its usual efficiency for the wants of the 
distant frontier post of Gilgit. Hut its power cannot level 
mountains, and as the transpart of heavy articles across 
the snow-covered passes was not to begin till later in the 
season, there seemed little dunce of that eagerly looked-for 
viiso ever catching me up if not received before my start from 
Srimtgar* 

Fortune seemed to offer u small mark of favour nt least in 
this direction. Fur when, oil the evening of the 29th of May, 
the time of departure Axed weeks before, my little flotilla of 
I mats was lying opposite l" the Srinagar Post Office, worthy 
Lula Mungn Mai. the attentive [umtmaster, triumphantly 
reported the arrival of the box. When it was at lust safely 
deposited in my hands it was time to set out from the Venice 
i .f India. Gliding down the dark river under the seven bridges 
which have spanned it since early times, and between the 
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niiissivr i-mbankiikents bnilt wilb Llie Hbil>* iff mined temples* 
I could nut fail in In- Uu(*resHe<l with—- 

qttwi mi hi ^tpretnutn twttjtm in Ut'htj'nit. 

11 tvji&s iLkiilni^lil before I bad seen the lost of my old Pandit 
friends,, who were waiting endi at the (that nearest tu bis 
home to bid me tart?well. 



AXULEST Tr-HI LJ! AT rANlHRESTIIAK, kt.ltilLUin, 
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TO AMTOB AND filLGIT 


VIE*’ IS Ijl'HJLlL VALUJT, 


When I awoke in tho 
rooming my hunt bad just 
entered the lagoons which Mttgo on the cast the greot Yolur 
Lube. A loot towards the momitiiiit range which rmw 
rtlwve it cm the north showed that the heavy min of the 
hint few days ©emit famli snow on the passes l hml to 
f . mm. Biunlipnr village, which form* :is it were tlio port for 
the route eonaertmg Kashmir with Oilgil moi the region* 
beyond, was soon rwusbcd. It 'TP**™ 1 , fl * ] hml f“ 11 ]t 
in 1#4B1> on my march to Skimb, pre-eminently & phiet- 


liitfirtum niittii* iviaj«nn7nw atqim maliqiu*. 
J ii 
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Rut hk regards transport arrangements it wm easy In realise 
a marital change. Since an Imperial gamKoti was plated in 
GLIgit and the new Gilgit Transport Road +i was constructed, 
the J ij d>an Commissariat Department !uis taken charge of the 
meana of transport on this route. Timely arrangements It ml 
been made mi my behalf by (J upturn Rretherton, ami a 
reference to the warrant officer on the spot brought the 
quick ass ura race that ponies and riHdius would be available 
whenever wanted. The tune when the intending traveller 
on this route had to press his transport as best he could has 
passed, let ns hope, for ever. If restrictions have to be 
plutrod on I he number of private visitors in the interest of the 
commissariat work on which the supplies of theGilgit garrison 
di'iKOid, the disadvantage amply compensated by the benefit 
to ihe Valley ut large. There was a time, still vividly remem¬ 
bered, when the demand for coolies to carry military baggage 
or supplies moving to Gilgit won Id spread terror through 
Kashmir village*. Of the thousands of cultivators used 
annually for this iwruV. a large proportion never saw their 
emmtry again: for, ill-fed ami still worse rliid t the " Regaris + 
aacclimbed only too readily to the iticlemency of climatic 
conditimis or the epidemics favoured by them. All this has 
changed aince Imperial advice and control has in aide itself tell 
in Kashmir, and the construction of the new Gilgit road* fit 
th rough out for laden animals, including camels, during three 
slimmer months* has rendered the use of human labour 
a| U igdlier su perilmms. 

Un the morning of the Blst of May sixteen ponies were 
ready to receive the loads which were made up by our tents, 
stores* instruments. &tr. Formidable as this number appeared 
to me, accustomed a* 1 was to move lightly on my wanderings 
in and about Kashmir, I had the satisfaction to know that my 
personal baggage formed the smallest part of these impnli- 
f/ienta. When the string of animal* had filed off together 
with the Sub-Surveyor and servants, there were yet imposing 
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indent*; to tugu and hilla to pay which the obliging Pom- 
missuriut Conductor kept mat3y fur me under a group of fine 
Chinura bv the roadside where on sunny days he taUiwid# the 
business of his office. No tranapor* caul move up the mad 
without his permission, stud though the procedure he Biiperiu- 
temks is modem in iis wayai yet it seemed to me am it ihts 
modest British official had simply taken the place of those 
b ‘Musters of the Gales" who used in ancient Kashmir to 
guard nil routes leading into the valley. 

The road, lifter leaving the struggling line of wooden huts 
which form the iJuziir of Ihmslipnr, leads fur a I Hint four 
miles up the open valley of the Mndlintnati stream. In the 
irrigated fields the fresh green of the young rice-ahnnta was 
just appearing, while the hamlets on either side were half 
hidden under the rich foliage of their t'binurs amd walnut- 
trees. It whs the typical spring scenery of Kashmir lo 
which I here bad# farewell. Near the village of Matargom 
the road turns to the north to ascend in long zigzags the 
range which forma the watershed between Kashmir and the 
valley of the Kishuiigangu. Emm the spar up which the 
road winds J had h splendid view of tlie Volor Lake and 
the snow-eovered mountains to fhc east which encircle the 
hoary Hanvmnkh Peaks. At a height of about 9,000 feot 
a fine forest of pines covers the spur and encloses a narrow 
glade known us Tragi Mil. Here the snow had just disappeared, 
and I found the damp ground strewn with the first carpet of 
Alpine flowers, 

A rude wooden rest-house begrimed with, yiaoke and mould 
gave shelter for the night, doubly welcome, as a storm broke 
soon after it got dark. Tlie storm brought freak snow, and 
as this was sure to mi ike the crossing of the pass above more 
difficult I started before daybreak on the 1st of June. A steep 
&&ceut of some two thou sand feet leads lo the upon ridge 
which the road follows for several miles. Exposed as this ridge 
is to all the winds I war not surprised to find it still covered 
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"ill i deep snowdrifts, Mow which nil trace of the road dis¬ 
appeared. Heavy clouds hong arm met, and keeping off the 
rays i if t he situ let the snow remain fairly hard. Soon* huw- 
ever, it begun to snow, and the icy wind which swept the 
ridge made me and my mem push eagerly forward to the 
idler offered by il Dak runners" hut* The storm cleared 
Ii-i-fii‘i"i■ lung; Init it sufficed to show bow well deserved in the 
kid repute which the Tragbal {11,300 feet iiIjovo the sea) 
enjoys among Kashmirian pusses. 

For tIn- descent from the puss 1 was induced bv ihe 
1 Miirkuhaiis ' owning the ponies tu utilise the winter route 
whitdi lends steeply duwu into a narrow snow-filled nullah. 
Though the ponies slid a good deal in the soft snow of the 
slope, we did not encounter lunch difficulty until we gut to the 
I ml Loin of I he gorge. Here the snow bridges over the siren in 
which flows from iliis valley towards the KisluugH ngn hud 
begun to give way. and the high hanks of snuw on either side 
wen- in uimiv places uncomlorhibly narrow. At hist imr 
progress was stupped at u point where the stream had xvashed 
ll way the whole of the nnow vault. To take the laden 
animals along the whiter and predpitoim side of the gurge, 
which was free from snow, proved impracticable. To return 
t» the tap of the gorge, and thence follow the proper mad 
which descends in long zigzags along a side spar, would have 
cost hours* .So the cmmcil of my 1 Markebutis,* hardy hill- 
mon, half Kashmiri, huh' Dard, decided to try the narrow 
lodge of snow which remained standing on the rig]it hank of 
the stream. The first animal, though held and supported by 
three men, slipped and rolled into the stream, and with it 
Sudak Akluiit, who vainly attempted to stem its fall. Fortu¬ 
nately neither man nor puny got hurt, ami as the load was 
also picked out of the water the attempt was resumed with 
additional care. Making a kind of path with stones placed 
n\ the worst points, we managed to get the animals across 
one hy one. Hid it was not without considerable anxiety for 
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my boxes, with Burrey instruments and «iinilnr cuttteiits, that 
1 w atcl ted the (ipersti »n. Henvy min w>s fa 11 i i ig at th a t illte, 
nii,l will'll at lust UP I 111 1.1 lit I the ponies once in tarts on a sate 
snow-bridge, men and unit nuts were alike winked- By one 
o'clock I reached tin- Gotti rest-house, down to which the 
valley wiih covered with show. having taken nearly seven 
..rs tu cover the eleven mi hie of the march. 

The little rcstdinuee, looking doubly hleak in the drizzling 
rain, In-Ill ulreinly three ■ Saliilw,' offices who were returning 

hi)in their s].ting nullahs to Kashmir anil the plains. 

Refreshed by their hospitality, I decided to pusl. to the 

nest stage, (inn'/, where better shelter and supplies were 
available The offer of some Hakhidiiah, and the hope of « 
dry and eomptiruttvoly warm earlier for the night, overcame 
the lenUMUitranccs of the J Markolmiis. a ml tile little 
[umvau moved on. Sonic four miles lower down 1 reached 
the main valley of the Kishaugangu, Hint in it the first Paid 
village. Another ten miles' march up (he valley brought me 
to Hare*, a collection .,1 villages at u point where the valley 
widens to a little plain, shout a mile broad. 

Sombre anil forbidding tlm valley looked between its high 
piue-covcred mountains and under a dark, rainy sky. 1 he 
effect was heightened bv the miserable appearance of the 
rude log-built dwellings mattered hero and there along the 
slopes, and by the dark-coloured sand in the bed of the river. 
The latter beam, nut without good reason, the name of the 
“ Black Gangs" (in Sanskrit. Krislinagmiga). The back¬ 
ward state of the vegetation showed that spring had only just 
commenced in the valley, which here has an elevation of 
about 8.000 feet above the sea. With its short summer and 
scanty sunshine it can raise but poor crepe of barley and 
‘ TriirnW and the population is accordingly thin. 

The mountain range towards Kashmir marks also a weli¬ 
de filled ethnograplile boundary. The Hard race, which 
inhabits tin- valley a north of it as far as the Hi mink ash. 
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' H “PUmtetl rum the Kashmiri popiilnliou by language as 
lv, 'll as b y physical clmractpriftljcs. The re In lion between 
t,lt 1 *a«a«ge *'t the Duds and the other Indo-Aryan ver- 
naciilaro <>f Xorth-’M cstorn India is by bo means dearly nstab- 
IihIiciI. tint whatever tin- linguistic and ethnic affinities uf 
the nice may lie, it is certain it inis held these 

valleys since tlie earliest time to which our historical know, 
ledge can reach hack. Herodotus had Heard of them in the 
name region they now inhabit: for he mentions the gold* 
washing operations still carried »n by them within modest 
limits <>n the Indus and the Kishiingmiga. There* is little in 
the Hard tu enlist the kvi a pu thics „f the casual observe, 
lacks the intelligence, lnunmtr, and fine physique of the 
Kashmiri, and though imdouhledh far braver than tin- hitter, 
1.JLS none of the independent s ( iirii and martial bearing w hich 
draws us towards the Pathau, despite all his failings, lint J 
.-an never see « Hard without thinking ,.f the thousands of 
years of struggle I Less- tribes have carried on with ilu- harsh 
climate and the barren soil of their mountains. Tliev, lilt,. 

the Afridis, wl.ho arc mentioned by tin- Father of History, 

have net’ll nil the great conquests which swept over the 
Xorth-AVesl uf India, and have survived them, unmoved as 
their moiititains. 

iMirea was uiice the chief place of a little hard kingdom 
which often harassed the rulers of old Kashmir. Ui,\ [ 
confess, when 1 approached it til the dose uf my fatiguing 
double march, this antiquarian fact interest id me leas than 
the comfortable shelter which I found for niy men anti myself 
in Mr. Mitchell's new bungalow. 

The following day was a halt, for my people needed rest 
and my baggage drying. There were Widen fresh arraugc- 
inciits t<> hi- made tbr the transport ahead. In Srinagar I had 
lieeii told officially that the liurssil Pass, which had i„ } )e 
crossed between Gnn-z and Aslor, would, owing to the deep 
snmv, he open only tor coolie transport, However, from the 
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parties of Dahls whom i mel on the road, uml who had hronglit 
l heir unladen pimica unfitly across from Aster, I gathered 
U'ltcr news. As the use of coolies inuunt a complete re- 
arrangement of the loads, and still more trouble for the scanty 
population of the valley, which had already been obliged to 
fimiisii ii hundred carriers for a survey party ahead of mo, 

decided to take ponies. These were easily forthcoming. and 
on the morning of the tint of June l set mi from Uarez much 
as I hud reached it, except that I he moreddwate instruments, 
tike theodolite and photographic cameras, were entrusted In 
thi b snft.T bucks of eoolica. 

The weather had doored at last, am) the march from (rare/ 
up the side valley of the stream which comes from the Burzil 
was most enjoyable. To the sooth there was the mow of the 
tine si um-cove red mountains which divide the Kishanganga 
ValJi v from Kashmir, while along the rente leading north¬ 
wards the slopes of tlm valley refreshed tin eye with their 
rich green of Alpine meadows and pine forests. Of avnlum-hrs 
which had swept down oil the road there were many to cross. 
Hut the task of taking the ponies over them was trilling alter 
the Trugbaf experiences. I halted for tlie night at Paskwari, 
atnl iioxi morning con tinned the match in the same direction 
ttml amidst similar scenery up to Mi aiming. 

There, at im altitude of nearly 10.000 fret above tlm 
Kca. the valley widens to a little plain with plenty of grazing 
11,1,1 11 1,111,1 collection of huts used by thynr cuttlehJids fur 
their sit miner quartern. The snow had melted here about ten 
days I a- fore, and the meadow hind was already covered with 
young si..Kite of grass and a variety of hardy Alpine timers, 
mostly old acquaintances from tuy beloved Kashmir 1 Man?/ 
Hut a glance at the telegraph office placed here to keep watch 
over tlm line across the (.ass iv«s sufficient to show the rigour 
lit the winter season, liaised high above the ground, and 
enclosed with heavy palisaded verandahs and sheds, the build¬ 
ing looked more like a small fart (him an office. These 
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precautions iin.% indeed. Necessary in order to make the place 
inhabitable i luring the long winters with their heavy snowfall. 

At Miiiiniurg the route to the Hnrzjl strikea off to the north- 
wesitt und ascending the valley some live miles higher I 
reached the resldtouHe at the foot of tire pans* The snow 
began to rover the ground soon after Miiiiimtrg was left 
behind' si ml sit the foot of the pass it wnw a true winter scenery 
which met the? eye. The sky was of a dazzling blue, ami ho 
clear that l fait quite reassured as to the result of inking my 
la dr 11 ponies Heroes the paws. 

The only condition to Is 1 observed was im early ascent before 
the Know should become soil. 3 therefore got up at one 
o'clock, sind hip hour Inter my caravan was plodding sip the 
snow-filled ravine winch forma the winter route to the puss. 
Of She road no trace could he Heeu. Alter two hours 1 steady 
ascent we arrived at the point where the Bnml defile is met 
from Lite north-east by smother puss leading down from the 
high plateau of the DciraaL A telegraph shelter-bat raised 
on si wooden scaffolding some thirty feet high serves ns a 
guiding-post to the par ties of Dak runners who are obliged to 
carry the Gilgit mail during the winter. The structure was 
even now Home 10 feet deep in the hilow* Fortunately the tem¬ 
perature was so low that the hard mow offered comparatively 
good going to the animals. Hy the time that the first ray s of the 
sun swept across the higher ranges to the mat, we had gained 
safely the summit of the pass. 18,600 feet above the sea. 
The sis miles from the rest-1 Louse had taken over three hours. 
There was no distant view from the psisn, which lies between 
winding spurs, hut the glittering stnewfidds alt siround, covered 
with n spotless crust of fresh icc t were a sight not to be for¬ 
gotten. The temjwratum was only F, when I took a 
hurried breakfast under the shelter of the Duk hut- 

Hie decent on the north side was long and tiring. The 
kiiow lay fur some eight miles from the top of the pass, and 
as the morning advanced the going necessarily became heavier. 
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[ ]'*' I'viMff beings that inhabit this Arctic waste are big 
muruiols, Sitting irit tbe top of their burrows as if warm 
t hem Helves in tliu sun, liny did (heir best to attract attention 
l»v shrill whistling, only to disappear with lightning speed at 
the approach of danger. It look warn time htdore my little 
fox-terrier realised this, a ml refrained from spending his 
breath in vain attempts In rush the provoking animals. 
‘Dash,’ or ’ Yoh-hi Bug’ O' Sir Traveller as be bad been 
renamed since I took to l nrki witli Mima, proved true to his 
name. He marched as cheerily over the mites of snow as on 
earlier wanderings through (he dusty dry Pngj’ub plains nr in 
Hie dripping jangle of Sikkim, My Turki servants soon 
grew' fond of * Vtdelii lieg,' and. being int trammelled hy the 
caste conventions of India, never hesitated to show their 
affection for my faithful companion. 

Il was one o’clock when I arrived at CJuiluui (.’Ininki, tlm 
first rest-house oil the Aster side of the jmish, having left the 
sno^s behind about two miles before. All the pcinisa came in 
safely except one. the absence of which was soon noticed 
when I was looking out for breakfast. The pony carrying the 
kitchen Riltas had lagged behind, and I became painfullv 
aware Dial something had gone wrong when hour after hour 
passed in vain expect at ion, .My Surveyor, who had marched 
in the rear, brought news of the animal having broken down 
in the softening snow , and though I at once despatched coolies 
to its assistance it was not till after six in the evening that 
Mir/.a turned up with his charge, As if to console mo for the 
delay in bodily comforts I got in the evening the ehecrlul 
Hews of the occupation pf Pretoria from Mr. M.. the road 
engineer, who arrived at the rest-house from « shooting 
excursion. News travels fust along tin- telegraph line, and 
although there is. apart from the Political Agent at Gilgit, no 
subscriber to Renter's messages this side of the Knrzil, tele¬ 
graph masters in Aster and tln-ir friends were evidently well 
informed of what was happening far away in South Africa. 
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Tlit* set of panics whidi 1 hud brought from (tm&z, und 
which were the first In den animal* that crossed the Hurzil 
this year, were relieved ai CMllmn I’limiki by fresh one* 
sent iqi for me from Astor* My march oil the 6tb of June, 
flown the valley leading to A*tor f wm recreation after the 
previous one. Notwithstanding the brilliant colour imparted 
to the see lien by u blue sfcy f flittering luinds of snow in the 
ravine*. and the green tossing stream ni the bottom of the 
valley, it wan easy in realise Ihat the crossing of tin- water¬ 
shed between the drainage areas of Hie Jhdain and Indus 
meant the entry into a sterner region. The hillsides were 
no longer dothod with verdant as in Kashmir and the Kiahati- 
gaiLga Valley, On the slopes of burn decomposed rock cedars 
and a hud of juniper showed themselves only in scant} 
patches. GuLlivnlJOii lower down also bore evidence of the 
no favourable conditions of soil and climate, AM llie more 
eheerfiiJ it was to behold, by ihe side- of the little terraced 
Jidda of more than one hamlet, an oblong sward carefully 
marked off witb h tones — the polo ground of the villagers. 
Polo is the national game of sill Dard tribes; and that even 
the inhabitants of these 1 poor mountain hamlets make n 
sacrifice of valuable soil for Us sake at tests their devotion 
to this manly pastime. 

At Gndhuk where a march of about sevenleen miles 
brought me, it was already distinctly wanner than I bad fdt 
it since leaving Kashmir, though the aneroid still indicated an 
deration of aboin 9,000 feet* On (lie 7tla of June I con- 
tinned my journey to Astor t the chief place of the hill 
district, to which from early times it has given its name. 
Some miles below Undhoi there showed themselves above the 
hare rocky moantains along the valley tile icy crests of the 
great mass of peaks culminating in X align Purhat. That 
giant of nuiiiiLtums 26 p t>00 feel above the seal. the ice-clad 
pyramid of which t bad so often admired From Kashmir 
Makgti, and even from above Mnm.e itself, remained hidden 
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behind lower ranges* though about ten mil-en away* aw 
the crow rtien. Vet even it* luidygnard of minor peaks, 
ranging between 18,000 and StttJXKJ feet, was a snllicLenlly 
inspiriting sight* 

I felt the need of looking up to their glacier walls ; for down 
on the mad it got warmer and warmer. From Guriknt 
onwards where tin* two branches of the Astor I Liver unite, the 
mml fc dnsty a ml hot, winds np the *1tn-p scarp on t lu- left side 
of the valley until at last the group of villages known ns 
As tor ernne in sight spread suit over a mighty nil mini feu. 
The view that opened here was striking in its rugged ness. 
For il wall of rooky ridges seems to rinse the valley to the 
north, while the deep ravines till by the mountain torrents 
into (lie alluvial plat nans mi either side give them a look of 
fan (astir diversity. 

I readied at H p.m. the bungalow uf Astor, situated oil a 
dominating point uf the pi a lean, ami felt h car lily glad of ils 
shade and coolness. Uejow me lav the Furt uf the Sikhs, now 
lined for [he jireoimmuhitieN nf a buttery of Kashmir Imperial 
Sendee troops* while on the south there stretched the orchards 
and fields of the AsLor capital* ' The Rajas of Aslur have 
become mediatised 44 since the ad vein of the Sikhs* a ltd 
their power + such as it was, is now wielded by a modest 
Ta I mi Mur of the Kashmir administration, Generosity was 

not a tuidt of Sikh rule in these . .tain regions, and the 

deposed family of 3dll chiefs have little left to support the 
pride of their ancient lineage. 

Though Astor lies about 7.700 feet above the sea* the air 
would have been decidedly oppressive hut for a storm which hi 
the evening swept over the valley, h left plenty uf ehnids 
behind to screen (In- sun on the next morning (June 8th) when 
t resumed the march down inwards the Indus. The valley 
became bleaker mid bleaker os the route descended, ami the 
streaks uf red. yellow* and grey displayed by the rocky hillsides 
offered poor eomjieu&iitinn for the absence of vegetal ion. Of 
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flowering Hhrtibn indy a kind of wild rose aeems to thrive on 
the barren soil, lliji! being just hi full bloom caught the eye 
by its purple patches, A lew green fields perched on the top 
"f small alluvial ftuis were nil the cultivation visible on the lif- 
ti'H! miles’ march to Dual ik in village, the first singe from Aster* 

As I hail heard of the arrival ut the nest stage. Dayan, of 
i'uptain J. Manners Smith* whmn [ was u unions to moot, 1 
decided to push on, The slow rate of progress made by tlio 
baggage uni in ala confirmed the objeetioiiM which my poi'ty-uieii 
hud raised. Hut otherwise this estru march of' twelve miles 
proved n pleasant surprise* The mad, rising gradually to 
about SiOOQ fret above the tossing river, took me through el 
charming forest of pines,, which in the shadows of the setting 
sau looked its host. This forest evidently owes its groirtli to 
its sheltered position un tlie north-east chink of u great ridge, 
which ljm its top was still covered with sumv. It was u 
pleasure to heboid oner snore green moss and ferns along the 
little streams which rush down through the forest. But 
when this was left behind ut the turning of a crows-spur there 
spread a grander view before me. 

Tlirough the gup between the mounta ins enclosing the Astor 
\'ulley them appeared the broad stream of the Indus und beyond 
it range after range towards the north* Thin clouds hung over 
the more distant ranges, yet I thought I could necognise rising 
above the fleecy mist the ley mass of Mount Rakipuslii. Father 
ludna was greeted by mo like an old friend. I hud seen the 
mighty river at wore than one not able point of its course, whore 
it breaks through the rocky gorges of ftultistan. w here it bursts 
forth into the Yusufral plain, and in its swift rush through the 
deliles below Attack* Hut nowhere hud it impressed rue more 
than when I liuw suddenly caught sight of it umiilst these 
towering mountain walls. The shadows of evening fell 
quickly in its eb ep-ent valley mid the glittering vision of the 
river bad vanished when, some what tired, I reached the end of 
my double march. 
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Mv stay ut Duyau whs prolonged in the pleasantest manner. 
Early on the morning of June St Captain -1. Manners Sniitli. 
Otf„* v.i.k., the I'ulitiivl Agent of Cilgit mill the adjacent 
liill tracts, on 1 i!h return from n shooting f-ncumimi, cmne to 
h,*- mu mill kindly invited me to spend tbe iky in ids camp- 
I was most glad tu accept tin- hospitality el' tire distinguished 
officer, then iieting ns ' 1 Warden of the Muidiea " for the 

mountain region I whs about totiuvcme;.I after despatching 

my party abend, bool found myself riding 'in one of his bill 
ponies up to tbe mountainside occupied by Ids lei its. Il wax 
n ch armin g spot on el little shoulder of the lir-ceverod slope. 
Mime 1,500 feet above tbe road, where tbe ground was cur- 
poled with wild violets, for get-me-nets, a ml other mountain 
flowers, mid wliere H bright little stream added to tbe uttrac- 
tjoiia s >f tlie seenc. Pictimtsipie, indeed, it was with tin 1 
well-fitted liill tents of the Political Agent and (be motley 
crowd of Ins followers hailing from all parts of Cilgit. Chiba, 
;-L IM | HuilKrt. 

In the mutable society of my best mid Mrs. Manners Smith 
I passed a day which 1 shall long remember for its varied 
enjoyments. Anglo-Indian ladies know how to carry true 
refinement into camp life wen at the most distant points 
of the Empire, and here Nature had surrounded the tasteful 
comforts of a well-arranged eninp with special glamour. Tim 
hours I spent at this delightful spot Hud only ton fast. 
Captain Mu linens Smith, who has been connected with the 
political administration of this region for the last twelve 
years, utid whose Victoria Cross was earned at one .if the 
most striking incident* of its modem history, the storming 
of the Huwsa fastness beyond Nilth, knows these mountain* 
.. their rates better probably than any European. 

What added to tbe interest of Ilk varied com mimic litmus 
about the old customs and tradition* of tile people was the illus¬ 
tration which hi* remarks received from the billiueti attending 
his camp. The petty headmen from the valleys towards 
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Chiles and from Fuuyal furnished mo with more Ilian one 
curious fact hearing on the curlier social a ml religions con¬ 
dition of the tract* Mukmnfnnduiisni is a comparatively 
rcce 11 L growl I l here, and 1 he 1 nul it ions as to fori n er worsh i p 
and rites hare survived in many a valley, One grey-beordod 
village headman from Gor in particular seemed full of old- 
world lore* Ho bod investigated the relies of ait old burial- 
place near Iris home, whore the burnt bodioH of his ancesLom 
in prc-AInhaioiuadati times used to be deposited, and was not 
shy about relating the drastic punishment which as u boy be 
had received from Ins mother wlicit disturbing the spot. In 
these moantaiiiH, as elsewhere throughout the world, it is tile 
» omen-folk who act as the best guardian* of nil old lows and 
tradition. 

The close con tact with th e Far West into which modern 
political conditions have brought lhose once secluded valleys 
whs illustrated by the fact that I could read ut Gu plain 
Manners Smith's table the latest Reuter tdcgmtns just m if 
it had been in the Club at Lahore. Hut the presence lei earnp 
of my host's pretty little children offered mi even more con* 
vinciug Indication how far European influence has penetrated 
across the mountains, Jfright ami rosy-eheeked, they wore 
worthy representaliTcs of the British Baby which in the 
border!mids of India has always appeared to me as tin: true 
pioneer of civilisation. J have come across it in many a 
strange place, and Sts manifest happiness amongst stiremind¬ 
ings wh i L'li often seemed incongruous with the idea of a 
nursery has ever forced me to admiration* The British 
Baby 1ms never been stow to follow the advance of British 
alias in India. Occasionally it has come early enough to see 
Seville fighting: witness Fort Lockhart and the Malakand. 
But on the whole its appearance on the scene marks the 
establishment of the pax brit&iuuca, and for this mission of 
peace und security it well deserve s Gill! thriving condition 
which it usually enjoys in the mountains around Kashmir* 
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For sftemoi in ton inv hosts took me to a pretty "Marg 
• hi the top of the ridge above (luir camp, From this height 
the Indus Valley, in Its barrenness of rock iunl sand, could he 
seen descending far away towards Chiba and Dsrel. I lit' 
liny will in sue when tills natural route to the Indian plains 
will be open again ns It was in old times. Then the last Ini 
of terra incognita along the Indus, which now extends fnnu 
Chibs down to Amb, will be accessible, while the diffi¬ 
culties ineejmrable from a lino of transport crossing the great 
barriers of the Kashmir ranges will no longer hare to lie 
faced. 

On (.lie morning of the iOtli of June I took leave of my kind 
hosts and hurried down towards itunji to catch ii|i my camp. 
As I descended the defib of tlm As tor Fiver, whore the road 
jriiiIs along precipitous cliffs and past shingly ravines, dn' 
heat rose in a marked degree, I could well realise what the 
terrors of Ibis part of the route, known as Hatu Pir, abso- 
Intelv waterless and exposed to the full force of the sun. must 
liavr: been for the Kashiniri coolies of old days, On the 
eleven miles which bmnglit me down to the level of tin 
Indus close to tho point where the Aster River joins it, I 
did not meet with a single traveller. Kf|iially desolate was 
the ride from Uainghat, where the road crosses the Astor 
River, to ibinji, some eight miles higher up on the Indus. 
The broad rocky plain which stretches from the hank of the 
great river to the foot of the mountains showed scarcely a 
trace of vegetation. The radiation of the mm's rays was 
intense, and 1 was glad to reach by one p.m. the shelter of 
the Hiitiji I tun ga low. The neighbouring fort is still hold by 
some detachments of Kashmir troops, though the feny over 
the Indus which it once guarded has become disused since the 
construction of the new mad. During the hot hours 1 spent 
at liunji there was little to tempt me outride. A haav 
atmosphere hung over the valley and deprived me of the 
hoped-for view of Naugivparhat, which, rising fully H( 
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feet above the level of the Indus, dominates tlie whole 
scenery in clear weather, A strong wind blowing down 
the valley carried the line sand of the river-bed even into 
the closed moms. Bunji altogether seemed by no means n 
desirable place In spend much time in. and strongly reminded 
me of the hot days. L bad once parsed in tin; low hills of 
Jammu territory. 

Fodder in practically not to be get at Bunji. and this 
accounts for the difficulty l found in procuring a pony that 
was to take me in the evening to the next stage where my 
baggage hail marched alien d. At last the local Tali* Ildar had 
to lend me his meant, but it was already evening before I 
ronld set miL A lonely ride across a. sandy plain brought me 
to the imposing suspension bridge which spans the Indus* jiurt 
its it was getting dark. In the dim light of the moon wldeh 
was then emerging for u time from tins elands the deep, roi j k- 
hound gorge of the river looked quite fantastic* And so did 
tile rugged mountains further east through which the Gilgit 
River conies down to nieel the Indus, To ride along llie face 
of the roekv spar which rises in the angle of the two rivers 
was slow work in tbc scanty light of a fitful muon, and by the 
time 1 had turned fully into the irilgit Yalloy and readied 
safer ground, rails eatne oil and brought complete stark ness. 
Mile after mile passed without my coining upon the longed-for 
rest-house where 1 could rejoin my camp. At last it became 
clear that t must have passed it by, and l had only the choice 
of continuing my ride straight ibto Gilgit nr returning to 
search for the missed bungalow* Dark us it was I preferred 
the hitter coarse, md ultimately discovered a side path which 
brought me to the expected shelter fully half a mile away from 
the main road. It was close on midnight when I sat down to 
the dinner which my servants had duly kept ready for ine, 
though it bad never struck them that I might require a light 
to show me the way Li> it. 

Puri, where I s]iciit what remained of the night, proved in 
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tlie moniiiij! u dcwilnh) spot lij tin 1 sandy bunk of tin? river, 
enclosed by mi amphitheatre of hare reddish-brown nionubiinn. 
The stfcneiy remained the sun if fur the next nine mile.' nr 
until After rounding one of the counties* spurs along which the 
mud uimb the open pnft of the great (iilgit \ al ley earn*. 1 
into view. Mhmur is the Brat village where cultivated gi*»und 
is Again reached, and thereafter every alluvial fun on the left 
hunk was green will) eavef illy terraced Mid irrigated held*. A 
few miles further uii the valley of the Himm River opens 
from the north, sad beyond it stretches the collection "t 
hamlets to which the name < iilgit properly applies. Il was a 
cheerful sight to view this expanse of fertile fields and orchards 
from the height of an old moraine issuing from a side valley. 

While rilling through it l was met hy.. from Captain 

][. Burden, i.u.s,, the Agency Surgeon, offering me that 
hospitable reception for which Captain Manners Smith's 
kindness had prepared me. 

[ soon whs installed in a comfortable set of rooms, and 
realised that for my stay at G%it 1 was to he the guest of the 
officers remaining at the headipiarters of the Agency. Small 
as their number was I found among them most attractive and 
congenial company. Kadi of them, whether in charge of the 
Kashmir Imperial Service troops supplying Hie ton) garrisons, 
or <d' the Commissariat, the Public Works, or the hospitals j.f 
(J%it, showed plainly that he knew and liked these hills, I’or 
each the semi- independence secured by the arrangements of 

an out-lying frontier tract under " political " management liud 
been a source of increased activity mid consequent experience 
in his own sphere. That the politic*) interests which 
necessitated the garrisoning of tiilffit with J.uperiul officers 
and troops have benefited this region in more ways than cue 
was apparent from a stroll through the little " station." 1 
fmiiul there a will-built hospital, nest offices for the various 
departments id the admunsUatmii, a clean and airy binsar. 
ami even substantial buildings for a school and a zenana 
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hospital. SiiiLid bill comfortable bungalows have been Itni11 
iur the European officers on tlw terraced slopes overlooking 
Hi«' valley, and in their midst tilth 1 Las quite recently risen 
even u substantial I club with an et cel lent though necessarily' 
select library* It is only some eleven years since the new era 
set in for fnlgrt, and yet it is already difficult to trace the 
conditions which preceded it. Tin- fort, built of nibble with a 
wooden frail icivork, after1lie usual Sikh fashion, alone reininds 
mie »d the ditya when Gilgit was the prey af an ill-paid and, 
badly disciplined soldiery, when years of unabated exactions 
had laid groat parts of the cultivable land waste and driven 
the now peaceful llanls into violent rebellious. 

I l ]Ek l originally intended to stop only one day at Gilgit in 
order to give my men a rnnel on ceded rest and to e fleet some 
repairs in the equipments But difficulty arose about getting 
fresh transport fertile march to Hiedzh, and my stay was of 
necessity extended to three days. Ample work and the 
amiable attention of my hosts scarcely id lowed me to notice iho 
lichiy; Though nil Government transport was occupied in 
oul-lying camps, and Hie local ponies were grazing far awuy 
in distant unihilis* luptam K> A. It* Howell* the energetic 
Commissariat Officer, provided by the third day a train of 
excellent animals to which I could safely trust my baggage up 
Lo Hnitziu Little dclbets iti niy outfit whieb the experience 
of tin? previous mandses had brought to light were easily made 
good in the interval, since every member of the "station" 
offered kind help. While the Com mi shariat Stores supplied 
what was needed in tins way of followers' warm clothing, 
foodstuffs, &c + . Mrs. W. t the only lady left in tin- * * station,” 
kindly offered threads uf her own fair lmir IW use in the 
phuto4lu ialohti- T How often had 1 occu^on to feel grateful 
thereafter tor this much-needed reserve store when handling 
ilnti delicate inatnunent with half-benumbed fingers on wind¬ 
swept mountain-tops! 
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Os the nftcnLDCHII of thl" 
15th of J ituc licftOilgitfull 
of llic pkiifiamt iiiipreKSiOTiH 
„ B *S >T KAt-Tir. from my cordial option 

lit this htft ADgio-Iudhin 
antpoHt, The first march or eighteen milt* wuh to Noottl, 
ji green onn* in the otherwise barren valley «-t the riv. 1 

whirl.lies from Hunan- The preceding <luy a m ^ilgn 

had been abnormally cloudy in.d cool. mnl this "Either made 
niarclniig pleaauit mm#. Since the little war of 1801 . 
which had asserted British authority in Hunan. Hie mud up 
the valley has been greatly improved. Xevurthehioa, it is but 
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et imrrmv bridle pntb, mnl us it wikul?-! along precipitous spurs 
1 11 okitv hundred fuel above the si renin, it required such u steady 
hill pouv uh tlnu kindly lent lu ino by Major E. J. Medley + 
of tile lTtli Bengal Lancers, than LVmmiiudiiig the Force in 
< Ti]git p to rule with any feeling of comfort* 

From Nomal and upwards the river has cut its way through 
a succession of deep gorges, lined often with almost perpen¬ 
dicular cliffs. The path is carried in long zigzags over the 
projecting cross-riilgt% and more than once traverses their Face 
by means of galleries built out from the rock. At Cbalt r the 
t-ml point of my second day s march, I reached lhe limit of 
Gilgit territory. Here the valley widens cm i aid crab] y mid 
lakes a sharp luni eastwards. As a reminiscence of an 
earlier state of things the place is garrisoned with a company 
of Kashmir Imperial Service troops. Their commandant, an 
aged Snbnbdar from the Gurhwul district, came to tall on me 
^oflii alter L had arrived at the comfortable bungalow of the 
Military Works Department. Ill the coarse of our long con¬ 
versation he gave me graphic accounts of what Gilgit meant 
to the Kashmir troops twenty and thirty years ago ; of tin- 
hardships which the want of commissariat arrangements 
caused both to the aohliera and the inhabitants* From the 
description of these sufferings it was pleasant to turn to cither 
aspects id soldiering in the old Dogni service, tyy,, tin.- quaint 
Sanskrit words of command concocted under Maharaja Uaishir 
Singh, mid still in use not so many years ago. 

Du lhe 17tli I intended to make u doublo. march, p ushing mi 
straight to the centre of the Hunza valley, where baggage 
aiLima3 k were to he left behind and coolies taken for the rest 
of the journey to the Tagildn inbash Pamir. After leaving 
Glialt the road crosses to the left hank of the river by a line 
suspension bridge, hung like the rest of the more important 
bridges on the mute from Kashmir, from ropes made of 
tidegrapli-wire. This inode sif construction + first tried hi these 
parts by Colonel Aylmer, of the Itnynl Engineers* bus proved 
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everywhere ei signal succcshj it* idvfliitttgESi biu imwlIj ttppiiu 
tijed hi a country whore other suitable inutariab coidcl wi.'-iirrrh 
be carried to the spot* 

It h-!ih after rounding « lung massive spur which causes a 
Hitiit licptl in tin' river-bed tlmt I fi™t beheld the ice-clad 
peaks of Mount KiikEjH.nlii in their glory, The weather had 
been too cloudy during the preceding days to see much of this 
giant of mountains while I w marching in the valleys which 
flu.uk it to the south mid west. Now that l had got to its 
imrtli wide u day of spotless dearness set in, jiiuI the daaiting 
mans of snow and iue stood up sharp against the bine sky. 
Ihikijmshl. witli its towering height of over J5,nts0 feet, 
commands completely the Memory in the l pper Huiwa ^ alley. 
Though several peaks ran it close in point of elevation, none 
can equal it in hohlneM of shape and noble isolation. All day 
long I revelled in this grand sight, hidden only for short 
distances by the spurs which Uakiposhi sends down into the 
valley. Between them lit- deep-oat side valleys through which 
the streams fed from the glaciers of Raklposhi make their 
wnv to Llle n i nin streai». Tlie a mpie n u »i stlire aapj>! ied I iy 11le 

eternal snows of the higher slopes lias ..wl.¥ brought 

venture to the cultivated terraces in the valley. High above 
the walls of hare rock which bound the latter, patches of [din- 
forest and gpmu slopes of griming land can he seen stretching 
t,p to the edge of the show line. Glaciers, of spoik-s* white 
on their higher parts, but grey with detritus below, farrow the 
thinks of the mountain mass and push their longues almost 
hIhavii to the level of the main valley which here rises from six 
to seven thousand feel above tlm ses. 

At Nilth, some eight miles above Hindi, the first >agir 
village* is reached. It was the scene of the notable fight 
which decided in 1«D1 the m of Hnnaa and Nagir The 
two little hill states which divide between them the right and 
h it sides of tlm valley jointly known ns Kiiujnl, bud stoutly 
maintained their independence again st nil Hogrs attempt s at 
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ecunpicst. Ns> wonder that people to whom their own 
mountains offer so scanty room nod unutcuunve proved 
troublesome neighbours. Slave raiding into the lower valley* 
kind for a long lime been a regular source of revenue for the 
chiefs or N1 irj* of Huussiu Tile plundering expeditions of the 
sturdy Kanjntiu were feared by caravans far away on the 
Pumira and on the trails routes toward* the Karakorum, 
Acros* the groat glaciers which stretch along the flank* of the 
Miiidngh range parties of Kunjiiti freebooter* used to break 
into the valleys of Balt is tan. I well remember the rude 
tower* near the month of the great Binfo glacier which I suw 
on my visit to the Bmldo Valiev eleven years before* Tliov 
plainly showed that even in that forbidding region raids from 
Hunza hud to he guarded against. 

All this lias changed with llie brilliant little campaign 
which began and ended at Nillh- The graphic account of 
Mr. Knight, who accompanied the small force front Gilgit as 
correspondent of the Tmw f lias made ail the incidents well 
known. From the shady little Bogh in front of Nilth where I 
hulled for break hist, I could eunvenieutly survey the fortified 
village which Colonel Dimmd'u force ulorurod, ami the pre¬ 
cipitous gorge hehhid, which stopped hi* further progi-es* for 
nearly three weeks. The sangma wliidi hud crowned the 
cliffs on the opposite side and from which the men of Xagir 
had offered m stout il resistance, were already in mill*. But 
of their defenders, several joined me in a friendly chat* uud 
pointed out all tin- import ant position*. 

Nothing KjHaiks mure for the policy mid tact of the victors 
than the good feeling with which the people of the vnllev 
remember the contest. The men of the local Levies"* who 
showed nm the precipitous cliffs of eongfomerate over 
1,000 feet high, seen m the left .if the Jimmipanyiiig photo¬ 
graph, which t ’aptuin (shell L ient emu it Manners Smith 
seated with his hand fill of Dognrn and Gurkhas, seemed 
almost jls proud of the during exploit that had won that 
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gallant officer his Victoria Cross. ss if it had been done by 
one orttem^lves. The explanation lies probably flm fet 
[b« all interference will <| lt . li !S l,its of t!, c people their 
traditional rulers lies been scnipuJoHsly Avoided. The small 
garrison of Kashmir Imperial Service Troops which wan 
quartered in the centre of the valley for a few years baa 1**,, 


WW tar SILTII tJGIUlE, XAUHL 

removed. The llritiah Political Officer who was left to advise 
the chiefs of Hnnza and Nagir, lisa now also been withdrawn, 
and >d the visible effects of tile conquest there now remains 

in'thing in the valley but n well-made road . absolute 

security for Urn traveller. The real and bravery which the 
Kunjnti levies displayed when railed to aid in the Chftral 
““PMgJI are the beat proof of the loyal spirit with which the 
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changed situation has been accepted. Yet this population of 
brave inmmfcftuseera* small a s at is, has to struggle harder 
than over to maintain itself amidst these gorges bound by 
rock it ml ice, now Hint the days of raid nig are gone. 

From Nil til onwards the road leads over a KacCcs&mn uf 
highly cultivated plateaus. separated by deep-cut glacier 
ravines. Everywhere there were little clumps of fruit trees, 
of which the mulberries were just ripening. The villages 
which I passed were distinctly picturesque, being all enclosed 
with walla of rough stone and square loopholed towers. Their 
position, which is usually on the very edge of the plateau, 
fulling off in precipitous banks towards the river, also shows 
that safety was it consideration. Old are these nites in nil 
probability, hut the only remains of auticpiity that I could see 
xyr hear of above ground are those of a small Buddhist Wtujw 
or relic tower passed on the road close to the hamlet of Thai. 
Built of solid masonry, it rises dji a base uf ten feet square to 
a height of nearly twenty feet, nml is remark ably well pre¬ 
served. The only damage done is at the corner, where the 
masonry of the base has been knocked off to save the detour 
of n few feet to the mud which passes by the side of the 
men ament. It is evident that even at so remote a spot the 

Public Works M of modern India involve the same danger to 
ancient monuments which they have unfortunately proved 
throughout the peninsula* 

"While the Xngir side of the valley shows n cheerful sue- 
cession of villages, the opposite side, w hich belongs to Huiiza, 
is hero for the most part a rocky waste. The difference is 
easily accounted for by the increased supply uf water which 
Rakiposhi provides. Among the people id Xugir no marked 
difference from the Hard type Is noticeable. Shinn, the 
language of GUgi t, seems to be spoken in most of the lower 
villages, though 1 JurislLeski, the language uf lluiiza^ is also 
understood, The latter has im apparent connection with 
either the Indian or the Iranian family of languages, aiul 
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^Oiiis an erratic block left here by seine bygone wave of 
conquest, Jn its; atoek of nerds it show* nn rest mid ante hi 
the Turin dialects, bat is closely allied to the Wtmdiki 
tongue spoken in the northern valleys of Vasin. Mow the 
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Hina 11 race win eh speaka the language of Hun Kit I ms cnniv h* 
occupy these valleys will perhaps never be cleared up 
by historical evidence. But it* preservation between the 
Bards oil the south and tin 1 Iranian and Turki tribes on the 
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in ulli [s (dearly duo to the Sminted pusilion cif the country. 
It was curious to me to watch the* rapid inroads which Hindu¬ 
stani Inis made in this linguistic urea during the lust few 
years. The few hundred men placed in gumwoti along the 
valley and the passage of the euiivnya bringing their supplies 
have sufficed in spread a knowledge of Hindustani, or rather 
Punjabi, among the villagers, which considering the brief 
time m quite surprising. In view of this experieimo the 
rapid spread of Arabic and Persian words on the line of early 
Miilunuiiiadan conquest throughout Asia becomes more easily 
intelligible. 

The eon shin l ups uud downs of the road Kecnii'd to spread 
HNt considerably i he distance of twenty-six miles between 
t'hall and Mi a hud. the end of my march K Below the fort 
village oFTuslisnt the ruiitu i.-rowies the rock-bound bed of the 
river by a hidd bridge, and then eon Unties along absolutely 
barren slopes, of rock mnl! shingle for sevenil jniles. In the 
light of the evening tlie steep walk of rock rising on either 
side fully five or six thousand feet above the river, with the 
u y erests of Itakiposbi hi the background, formed a picture 
worthy of the imagination of Gustave Honk By the time 1 
bad cleared the wursL partu of the road alone sibling IkhIs of 
detritus it had got quite dark. For two Insutk more the mud 
won ml round deep side-valleys from the north until I emerged 
on the open plat tan which hears the village anil lands of 
Alltibad. Here a little fort bail been erected during the tem¬ 
porary Lircupition Hjf ] Iimza, and close lo it stands the 
bungalow of life Political Officer, Though Captain P. J . Miles, 
the right fid occupant, was absent cm leave, I was able to find 
shelter under its hospitable roof. Cheerful enough the little 
luxuries of this frontier-officer's home appeared to me. His 
servants ton, sturdy Hliiizu men, knew how to help a belated 
Snliib to an early meal and rest. 

When I invoke in the morning a view of unexpected 
grandeur greeted me. Ibskiposhi, seen now from the north- 
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east, reared ite crown of ire and snow* more iinl*w<ingly than 
ever, ami without a Hji-t-rk of dead or mi si . To the worth 
mighty ])eaks p also above s25 t OOO feet in height p frown down 
upon the valley P while eastwards I could see the range along 
which my onward route was to lead. The two clays which I 
had saved by tile double marches! between Gilgit and Huma. 
were used for a short halt at Aliabad. t required it in 
order to distribute my baggage into load* suitable for coolie 
transport, and also to dispose of arrears of cemspcmdeiice, 
Ac. Hunza. it is true, does not boost us yet of a post-nffiei!. 
But a ‘‘Political Mak ” connects it every second day with 
(iilgit, and in view of the long journey before me it seemed 
right to utilise to the full this last link of regular postal 
coirimunicattazi* 

The first morning brought the Mir"a Wazir, who came to 
assure me of the arrangements that had been made for the 
onward journey* Wazir Hnmuynn is nu small personage in 
the Hunan Stale, hiring the chief adviser and executive officer 
of the Mir, which rank lie holds by hereditary rigid. He is 
a tall, well-built man of about fifty years, with an imposing 
board, and makes u striking appearance* even in the semi- 
European costume he has chosen to adopt p evidently oh a 
murk of Iris progressive ideas. It must hove been different 
in former years, when the Wazir led Kunjuti raids into 
Srtrikol, Gilgit* and Baltislan, A pleasant tire lit up Ids 
eyes as he talked tome of his expeditious to Tusbkiirghan and 
into the Hruldo Valley. Now that the days of fighting are 
giuje he evidently does bis best to develop the internal re* 
ami ires. It is no. easy task, for the cultivable land is far too 
limited to provide tor the increase of papulation. Only by 
elaborate irrigation cun produce be wrung from the roek- 
strewn slopes of the volley, ami the long courses of + kills H 
(water-chanucla) winding along the font of the mountains 
often in double and treble tiers, show huw carefully tile 
available supply of wider front the gbtder-fed streums of the 
Hide valleys has been utilised. 
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Curi<HlH s ton* was the information about the relations uf 
Hunan wit'll the Celestial Empire. Hunza people have for 
a ls>iig lime hack occupied valleys like l-hal- uf Llic Ojmuig 
stream draining into the Yarkand Hi ivr; and llieir continued 
occupation of these tracts, which plainly full within the 
imtuni] boundaries of Chinese Turkestan p is probably the 
reason why the further periodical transmission of presents 
to the Kastigur authorities has been ECf|uic*eod in even niter 
the enforcement nf British sovereign rights- Oji the other 
baud Huny.ii enjoys the benefit of Chinese return ,s presents" 
considerably in excess of those sent* an arrangement imiiii- 
fcstly representing the blackmail which the Chinese hud 
to pay to safeguard t]ieir torntoty between Sarifeol and the 
Karuknnnn from Kanjuti raiding. On my enquiring after 
records of the retain ins with the Chinese authorities, the 
WYmr informed me that a quantity’ of di'rumen is. mostly 
Chinese, with Persian or Tnrki translations. had been re¬ 
moved from the Mirs residence at i ht I tit tu Simla, alter the 
occupation in 1891. It would he iutcrosiiug to uncertain 
from these or from the Chines archives, wbest official status 
was recorded by Chinese diplomacy to I he K&njnti chiefs. 

Though I iritis! i supremacy in Hivozu, very different from 
Chinese fictions* is a thing of manifest reality, it is 
maintained witluaft material force* The little fort built in 
the Open Helds of Alia bud is now mainly used as a com- 
missariut 4i Godown," and guarded only by a few local levies 
rained among the neighbouring villagers* Yet those levies, 
of whom there are about one bund red and eighty in the state, 
proved useful during the Cbitnd campaign. As elsewhere 
along the North-West border, these local militia supply an 
excellent instrument for the political management of their 
own territory, Regular pay and easy service are effective in 
attaching them to the ruling order of tilings* The additional 
advantage which levies on the Afghan holder offer Ihr the 
safe employment of notorinUHly bad characters Hint would 
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otherwise be likely to give tremble, need fortunately not be 
considered in Hmizu, The people have been described by 
those best quid i fied to judge* as thoroughly tractable and 
obedient to constituted authority, mid notwithstanding their 
old raiding reputation, this description seems fully justified. 

On the second day of raty stay at Alnihad I received the 
visit of the Mir of HuwEa ? Muhammad Naziitj, who bad been 
installed after the occupation in 1KU1. He is a man of about 
thirty -five t of open and manly bearing* and evidently deserves 
the reputation for intelligence and firmness which he enjoys. 
Our conversation, carried cm in Persian, turned natimdly 
more to the old conditions of the coimtiy than to the reforms 
nbont which the Mir is said to he energetic. Road-making, 
vaccination, and similar Western improvements seem strange 
us objects of genuine interest in the representative of cl 
family for which intrigue and murder were down to the 
present generation the main incident* uf life. This trans¬ 
formation in it' rapidity and evident thoroughness is a 
striking proof of the results of the pux brituunicu. 

Through the Warir 1 had engaged two Hunza levies who 
laid been on the Pamir before* to accompany my camp to 
SsirlkoS us guides., Muhamnnid Itafi, the eoiiitnanduiil of the 
Mir* IjodygnimL was sent tu organise Mini supervise the 
transport, represented by sixty coolies, Wwdled hy iluvni- 
nnndiers my cam van looked alarmingly large ns it moved nil' 
on the morning of Juno EQttn The first march was only a 
short one, to Bnltit. the chief place of Hiinza. and the Mir's 
residence. Rising on a cliff front an expanse of terraced holds 
and orchards, the Castle of BftltU looks imposing enough with 
its high walls and towers. Below it, closely packed on the 
hillside, arc the nibble-luult houses, some two bundled in 
number, of the Hunzti capita). The newly built bungalow 
which received mo lies immediately below the fine polo 
ground, offering & cheerful flight with its green turf ami shady 
Chin n r trees. On the opjsjsile southern wide of the valley 
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ll striking view opened oil the Smuair ^hn-ier with u Loan- Leo 
peak behind it* 

The visit which I paid to the Mir in the late afternoon, gave 
me an opportunity to inspect more closely tlie tiiuc-lionoiired 
castle of the Hunza rulers [see p. m l L J). The lii^h, massive 
l if thu foiEuthiUoii upon which the inhabited quarters arc 
raised, are said to hove lieeii the work of Halt I workmen who 
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came in the train of a Haiti princess, and from whom the 
place has derived its name, Baltit* From Use roof of the 
castle where ! found the Mir with Ins numerous retainers, 
Li superb view extends over the main portion irf the Hunan 
valley, A newly built pavilion-tike structure when I was 
subsequently entertained to tea and cake, occupies the same 
elevated position anil offers the sume delightful prosper-1. 
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Notwithstanding some European articles i>( furniture of 
doubt tul timte which had already found tln-ir way to this 
apartment, the whole showed clearly the prevalence of CetiLrftl- 
Asinit maniifactlire. Carpels from Yarkand, Chinese silks 
and gnily-coburad prints from Kashgar tionld indeed inuke 
their way to Hnnza for more easily over the Harikol pauses 
than Indian articles before the opening of the tiilgit route. 
Kveij now the hitter is open to trade for a far shorter period 
Uhl ii the passes from the North. 

Returning from tuy visit to this interesting place L noticed 
several small mosques constructed of wood, and showing on 
their hcaius and posts a good deal of effective curving. 

] tougher in execution than old Kashmir woodwork, it yot 
displayed, just like the latter, decorative elements of a 
distinctly early 1 1 id inn type* ■ the double + Chaitya" 
on lament, the Sat red WJteeh the Svastiku,, The work J 
hiiw was said to be of comparatively recent date, which 
makes the survival of these patterns borrowed from the 
South so much the snore curious. 

My march mi .finic 21st looked short on the map, but 
the accounts [ had collected of it prepared me for its 
difficulties. Soon after parsing* about two miles above 
Huhh. the picturesque fort-village of Aitst* the valley con- 
tracts to u gorge of rugged rocks, almost without iL truce of 
vegetation. A narrow pith winds along the dilTs, sometimes 
close by tin* swollen river, sometimes several hundred feet 
iiliove it. A small alluvial plateau, reached some four mi lea 
beyond* hears the little village nf Alnhanmiadahjid. Hut the 
track leads fur below over the sandy bed of the river. This 
lied indeed forms the easiest route up the valley, and only 
when its water is low in the winter cun ponies be bronchi up 
or down. The frequent crossing of tin- river which this winter 
mute necessitates is altogether impossible when the snow mi 
I he mountain* has once liegun to melt. 

Accordingly a high rugged spur hud to hr climbed and the 
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ilrludse of ii i j enormous old landslip to trn tnivffldaetl before 1 
could tJeaceiJcl aguin to the riverside and reach the etunpin»> 
grotmil of Alunlmd. T3te liniith't which ^■ivco this name wurt 
scurcu ly to bs seen from below,. ami shut in hy mi amphi¬ 
theatre of absolutely Wire xoeby heights, oar hslthi^phee 
lmiked el dismal spot- About half u century aga the 
^tIs i l tjiiiicHJi.i' kudslip, already referred to, in soul to have 
blocked the whole valley. when from ALnnkid upwards llu 



WliT'LE.I^flE tit ALTIT. 

cmminniH lake wn* formed. The Idnuk ghicuT-growul wind, 
which the Hnnstfi River brings* tlov.fi mid dqmsits* in I urge 
.; min tides, rose in illicit dust with the wind which Mew down 
l!n‘ valley in tin: evening. Drink and final tasted equally 
gtitty ; it see Hied a foretaste of the Kliotan desert. In no 
desolate 11 itdghl*otirlinml 1 felt doubly grateful for the D«k- 
rutiner who at nightfall brought a long-expected home mail. 

The march of the next day proved a trying cxjierience. A 
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short distance ftbffre Atnuhad the river passes along a series 
ii( cross-spnre which lit their foot lire all Must perpendicular. 
So the pads climbs up thdr Biileii, aud clings to them where 
tliev ins t.Hj steep by moam of narrow galleries. These arc 
L-nrned In parts over brand te* of trees forced into fissures of 
the r*.rk mid covered with small stones. Elsewhere narrow 



imtimd ledges are widened by fiat dabs parked over them. 
In some places these galleries, or ‘ Rafiks/ m they are locally 
called, turn in sharp zigzags on the side of cliffs where a false 
step would prove fatal, while at others again they are steep 
miongh to resemble ladders* To carry loads along these 

pi Hones is difficult enough^ 

for cattle as well as 
pmiLew, surefooted as the latter 
tmmi lie in Hudm, they 

are w 1 1 o i I y i m pa Rsabl e. 

At more than one place 
even 1 Yolcbi Reg/ my 

little terrier, hail reluc¬ 
tant |y to submit to the 
indignity of being 
carried, though on 
o nr cl i m b s j n 
Kashmir I had 
found few rocks 
that would re¬ 
fuse him a 
fuoth old. 
Sc rambles 
«f this 
kind al¬ 
ternated 
along the 
w hole 
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with passages oyor shingly slopes and climbs over rock-strewn 
wastes, Only at u few spots the barren grey and yellow of the 
rocks was relieved by some green shrubs growing where scanty' 
watercourses forced their way do tin the fissured slopes. After 
six hours' steady climbing and scrambling il w r m a relief to 
see at last the valley widen again, and two hours more 
brought me to Gliulmit village. It net'a pies a wide alluvial 
fun on tile flank of a considerable glacier, the white crest id 
which could he seen from a distance rising above the orchards 
and fields. 

At Ohuknit that part of the Hlnizzi Valley is entered which 
is known as Little Goliyah It takes this name from its 
inhabitants* Wakjii immigrants from Wakhan ur thibyal on 
the Oxiis. It was easy to notice the change of nice in She 
assembly of well dm ill handsome village headmen which 
received mu sonic distance from the village* Headed by the 
MiEs relation, Muhammad Xafta, who acta ns his representa¬ 
tive among the villages of tills part of the valley, they escorted 
me in stately procession to the little orchard of apricot trees 
where my camp was to be pitched* I was delighted to hear 
at last the language of Wakhan* which had attracted my 
attention years before I first came to India, ns a remark ably 
conservative descendant of the ancient longue of Eastern Iran. 
It seemed strange that I should have first touched the 
linguistic borders of old Iran, high up in these mountaiais. The 
fact was bound to remind me that the Pamirs which i was 
about to approach, mark the point of contact not only of great 
geographical divisions, but also of equally great language 
families and of tlm races speaking them. Close to the Kilik 
Paas is tlm point where the watersheds 1 founding the drainage 
areas of the l)vtis h Indus, and Yarkand Riven* meet; and it is 
plain that as far us history can take us bark, these areas 
belonged to the sphere of the dominant mces of Iran* India h 
and Turkestan* 

The Uuli Ids of Little linhyul, numbering MI together about 
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h thousand souls, are n flue htailujirt type, tidier (hati the mm 
of Hitrusa nod uskitklh showing dcar-cpt mill inteiligeiit 
feature#* The rlmrneteirirttic rnglc-iioKe of the true Inuumt 
wuh well tojircHeiitoch atul l heir mrnplojriuu, Mm a. ^ceihei! to 
nir dcdhiHly fjur + Many of them Milk Persimi with more or 
Iphh fluency. mitl 1 whn thus nbk to indulge in short diaift. 



H*, kin fiLLianj^ i>i| r r-iciT, 


T\w connection with the people of Wakluiu and Sunk®] is 
Htill maintained by oernsitm*! immafflm, utm! the original 
munition from the Oxra YaJhy is distinctly n^meniheiod. 
flow the Huhka imvph proper, imdmtbUslIy noire wiirlike And 
*° press'd for land, acipiiesced in thin uirHamn. smns difficult 
to ocpkiiK The peaceful character of the Wnfchls is cumtndy 
smuboliaed hy the implement which every t^Hciflhk Ionise- 
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liolilcr ffliriw about with him on state orcusiHins* I t in n lung 
hNiIT with a Hiimll heart-ahapcd shovel of wood at the end* 
iiflod for opening and duraiiiqg up the irrigation morses Unit 
bring fertility to the laboriounty cleared terrace hinds 
tihiiJniit cun not have seen many Habibs, fur a 
liSM-inlilv of villager* remained for n Jung time round tin* Hint 
little fruit f^nlan whore I wus encamped, Next iuiiriiiix^ 1 wo 
made a Into start uwing l« it rhrttlge of emdiej*, when lime is 
jiIwiivh Iwt until every orto nettle down un he lord hr fancies, 

I ini the march to iVisu pruned H-ltiari, and after the previous 
expectance minimally easy, This dnea not mean, of 
coitm\ that tbc tmeh is as yet fit fur ])pftimhiiEainrs + for n 
“ihort distance above (rhubuit the GhuJkin glacier comes .a.mmi 
^hjse bj the river, and the mimcrou* channel* in which Us 
auh-grey waters rush forth, arc troublesome to cross »i this 
Keutton. Hut the valley i« ojwn, uml the slutiy philciiits along 
the right rivcrbmik afforded easy going. .Ititi Wforo tire end 
nf the nmrch the road \*A-*r* in front of the EVsu glacier, 
which comes down with its debris-rovefi-d ihhh-t* «.f ire from 
n great peak of over 15M HI feet* uU visible from Atiotwl atuil 
Hull it- An enormous side moraine which is crossisl hv the 
nmte, whoWH thnt the glacier must have advanced further at n 
former period. 

The lit lie village of i J os ii. Hituatcd mimrdintoly to the north 
*4 the ghiricr-Jitiad* formed with il* green UvLAh and orchard', 
n pleasant contrast to the bleak scenery around. It owi-s its 
existence to the irrigation cuts which catch sumo iif the water 
issuing from the glacier. A little orchard in ihr midst Thi- 
few scattered homestead* which form the village* was m\ 
cheerful rsm ping-ground for tin day. The pooler nir ami 
the buck word state of the crops of unln mill millet were 
indication* of the elevation of the place icirr. S f 000 feet 
above the sen> The Uowera by the side of the fields, scanty 
»h they wcre t gave the whole a springlike Lh i-li which w as most 
pleasing. 
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The march of Juue 24 t.li brought nie first to the huge Rutur 
glacier* Home three miles above Push. Probably over twenty- 
four ini I oh long, it fill* completely n large ai de valley which 
descends from the north-west, and unlike the glaciers pre¬ 
viously passed > it advance its frozen walla down to the river¬ 
bed* They are covered for miles up the valley with tm extra¬ 
ordinary iujihh of detritus and thanks to litis thick crust of 



varvf to AMTS-lUiy of p*ru vjllaOL 

rurk and shingle the crossing of the glacier wils comjtaijiativoly 
easy- All the same it took me nearly an hoar to scramble 
across the mile and half of the glacier, mi<3 the tdippry 
ground delayed the coolies still longer. There are yearn 
when musses of ice pushed down from the unexplored upper 
reach of the glacier make the crossing Ihr more difficult even 
for men, and altogether doee Hie route for aninmla. It is in 
view of such obstacles„ w hich no skill of the engineer can over 
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completely overcome, l hat one realise the great natural 
defences of the Jlimzii Valley route against invasion from 
the North. 

Alwjve the Ratnr glacier the valley contracts ami continues 
between bare walls of ruck ami shingle to Khaibnr, tlat: next 
inhabited phi re above PsritL The river. m> longer [bl by the 
glacier streams from the high ranges, is now fur smaller in 


lltTI K (iT^L'rmt, #r.v.IS FKflM -hH'TII-KW 

volume, yet still quite imfonlnhlo in tamnner. The mountain* 
on either side enlritiimte in serrated rock pbinaries of fantastic 
forms, hut views of mighty masses of ice ami mow no longer 
meet the e + vi\ 

The hum let of Khaibar. wlueh I reached after a tiring 
mnreli of six Imnrsp lies on ilei ulluvild fun at (lie mouth of a 
narrow side valley* Scanty indeed tire the he Ids of the place. 
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Jiml one Wonders how 
tlioy eiiii support oven 
the hfilf-dojseii home- 
stemls. Yet even 
here where Nature is 
so harsh, defence 
against lininao foes uesr.i viu^y hexaw KiuihvK. 

wa* net hi > very long 

ago it necessary cnudUnm of existence. The path which 
leads to the plateau is guarded at a point of great natuml 
irtffengih by a rude gateway iff " Dai-luind/ u necessary 
precaution seeing that the opjHisite Imnk of the river was 
easily accessible to the jieapk of Xagir, the hereditary 
enemies of Hunan. 

From KhaiW to Mwgar there arc two mates available, 
one leading through the Irani let of Gindin by the left bank of 
the river, and the oilier through Kh win bail on the right, The 
funner* which wm said to be earner if the water of the river 
was not too high* was reported impruetieable soon after I had 
started on the morning of June 2Sth, Hence the track on 
the right hunk had to lie taken < Without offering exceptional 
difficulties that day, it was trying enough. leading almost the 
whole length over Ixnilder-strewij slopes and along banks of 
slatey shingle. Just opposite to the hamlet of Murkltun, where 
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ft route tu the Slilnmbiil Valley opens eastwsrds. the |^ L tli 
descends over a long Jialik built out in the usual fashion from 
Jin almost perpendicular mnk hire. Curiously enough ut tine 
p* lint of t l i e iui mi w lodge ’ih 1 h jell I mi rs the gti I lery „ there i ssues 
a liltlo spring of deliciously clear water, offering welcome 
refreshment to the wayfarer 

Nb.iL fair beyond l met, to my surprise, the messenger whom 
the ViTjizir of Hungs hail despatched to Tashkiirghun to notify 
to the Poll Lira I Mmiflhi there my approaching amTftl. The 
man hud left Hunzn on tin- nunming of the 18th, a ml now he 
wan returning with the Munship reply iitid a eonsidnrahh: 
load of luorchiiuiijsc width lie wilh bringing hack 
hh si private venture. Ah ilei i I hi strut mi i of the 
mure]ring powers of tlie men of Hiujku this feat 
deserves record. The distance from Htmzii to 
the KEEEk is ahn-ut eighLy-onu ms ten. a in I of 
the dmmeter of the truck my experiences 
So fur described will suffice to give an 
idea. In addition Us this ami limit' the 
return journey, the man had covered 
twice the route along the Taghdum- 
bash Pamir to and from Taishkurg- 
I i3ilx T a distance of at least 
eighty miles each way. 

Performances of this 
kind make it easy to 
understand how the raids 
of Kutijuti parties could 
he carried to so great 
distance*, and thanks 
to the rapidity of 
their movements. 


usually 
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n hamlet l jf eight Houses my day’s march ended. Here 
I pushed once more out of the Wakhi umv into that of small 
Himza settlement^ The fuel reminds me of the strange 
variety uf tongues winch at that time could he heard in 
my camp. Apart from Turk! conversation with my personal 
servants, Persian served me aw il convenient medium with 
my Wakhi guides it ml the more intelligent villagers. My 
coolies spoke [Mirtly AViikhi, partly Ihirisheski. while the 
Dht< 1 dialect of the Shines was represented by “ liaja 13 Ajnh 



v akj rT[a onsmsii HoniAsnim 


Khan, a relative of the hill chiefs of Funyal, whose services 
iih an orderly Captain Manners Smith had kindly secured for 
me. and by hi* retainer. In addition to these languages 
there was Hindustani talked between my Hub-Surveyor and 
Jasvunt Singh* Ids Ritjput cook. Had 1 brought the Kush- 
miri sen 1 ant whom I had first engaged before Huduk Akhun 
joined rue from Kashgar* [ should have had an opportunity 
to keep up my Kashmiri also. Notwithstanding this diversity 
of longues things arranged them selves easily, for everybody 
scorned tn know something at least of another’* language. 
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The inarch from Khndabad in Misgur wliieh I did on the 
sJGtli of Juno hail been described hi me as the wo rat hit of the 
route, a1 1.1.1 as an Alpine climb it certainly did not lull abort 
"f the estimate l had been led to form of ft. The Chaparsiiu 
Hiver r which cornea down from the glaciers near the Irxhud 
and Vhilliuji Passes in the north-west, was fortunately low at 
the early morning hour, and could be forded iniinedhtely 
above Khud a luid* A long detour and the use of u rope 
bridge were (Imis avoided. But the succession of idinahs 
whitdi followed in the Eiiain valley heat all pruviowR ex* 
pcricnce* Scramble* up precipitous faces of idutey rocks, 
oileranted with still more trying descents to the river-bed; 
4 Batiks* T and ladders of the lyjw already described were in 
numerous places the only possible means of getting over the 
cliffs, often hundreds of feet above the river- The previous 
five days* however, had accustomed me somewhat to such 
modes of progress* and it was hi comparative freshness that I 
emerged at last in Useless confined portion of the valley above 
its junction with the gorge of the Klnmjamb River, Some 
miles before Misgttr I was met on a desolate little plateau by 
the levies of that place, a remarkably striking set of men, 
and conducted to their village. 

After the barren wilderness of rocks and glacier streams 
through which I had passed, the smiling green fields of 
Miflgar were it delight to the eye. They are situated on it 
broad plateau some 300 feet above the left river-bank, 
and amply irrigated by channels fed from a stream of 
crystal-clear water which issues from a gorge to the east. 
The millet and ‘Rislika.’ were still m young about*, since 
the summer comes late at this, the norlheruumat village of 
lht b valley. In the midst of the fields and the scattered home¬ 
steads I found an uncultivated spot just large enough for my 
tent, and enjoyed again the pleasure of cum ping mi a green 
sward. Close by was the Ziarnt of a local saint, Pir Aktuak 
Sahib, a; simple enclosure adorned with many tittle tings w hich 
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fluttered gnily in the wind, just as if they marked iho 
approach to a KhiIiIIiIhI establishment in Sikkhn or Laduk. 
The open view ucruHH t hi- hroad Talley was most cheerful after 
the gloomy millm-mcm of tin- previous camping grounds. 
Far away to the north-west J even beheld a snowy ridge which 
clearly bclunged to l lie watershed Inwards the Uxiis. I felt at 
last that the Pamir wiih near. 

At Miggar I urns* aide to discharge the hardy hi Union who 
hail carried our impediment+i over such trying ground Wit]ioat 
the slightest damage, and on the Lemming of June 27th 1 moved 
■ni with fresh transport. This consisted chiefly of ponies, as 
the route farther ixv\ is open In haggngo animals at all seasons. 
Though the rond no longer offered special difficulties, it 
was tiring owing to the honhler-strewn wastes it crosses 
for a great part. Ac Topkhana, where there stands a half- 
ruined watch-tower amidst traces uf former habitations and 
fields, I was met hy a jolly-looking young Sarikoli, wdmse 
appearance mid mil fit at u nee showed that he came from 
Chinese territory. It was one of the soldiers of the i Kanin) 1 
or guard kept by the Chinese oil the Mintaka Pass who had 
been sent down to inquire as to my arrival. lie carried a long 
matchlock with the gable-ended rest sticking out beyond it, 
an indispensable implement of the Celestial soldiery of the old 
type all through the empire. Buddy-cheeked and clothed in 
fur nip. mighty hoots, and a series of thick 1 Cliogas ' or 
coats, the young fellow looked serviceable enough. Less an 
his match luck, which had lost its breach-piece, and in the 
barrel of which a broken ramrod had stuck fast evidently fur 
many a lung day. He assured me that the expected yaks 
a ml potties were already waiting for me, and tried to make 
himself m useful on the rest of the inarch as if he belonged to 
my follow ing of Htiuzn levies. 

In reality the frontier line seems of little con sequence to 
the Wakhi herdsmen w ho Live on either side of it. When after 
a inarch of over twelve miles I arrived at Murkushi, where 
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the routes in the Kilik ftitd Mint aka diverge, there was u set 
of picturesque Wukhift from across the border waiting for me. 
They had left their yaks on this side of the puss, where they 
fumid better gracing. It was a pleasure to behold these 
sturdy fellows lis their dresses of Yarkand fabrics show lug 
lilt colours of the rainbow, Tbeir clear-cut Iranian features, 
almost European in complexion, seemed to contrast pleasantly 
with their Kirghiz g«&-up. Down in the little wood of stonied 
birdi-trees by the river where I camped for the night, it. 
™ scarcely m cold as might be expected at an elevation of 
nearly 12*000 feet. At 6 a + in, on the following monriiig the 
thermometer shown I 47* k\ 

A march of four lu>uns brought me on the28tk of June to the 
high grazing ground known m Shinn Maidan (“the Milky 
Plain*’)* cl use to tin- foot of the Kilik Pass, Here the change 
hi the temperature due to the great elevation made itself 
must perceptible. When the mu passed behind light clouds 
ut noon arid a fresh breeze blew down the pass it was bitterly 
cold, and l was glad to got into my fur coat as soon as the 
baggage arrived. 

The range immediately to the north which is crossed by the 
passp appeared low by the Hide of the rugged peaks which 
show their snowy heads further down in the valley* More 
imposing than the watershed towards the Tnghd ambush* 
looked il distant glaoier-eovered ridge visible through a side 
valley westwards, Behind it lay the sources of the Oxus r 
or more exautly of the Ah-i-Pauja branch. 

My Gulya I coolies and Hans a levies had now all been dis¬ 
charged, and I Wzis left to enjoy the change in mv cam]> 
surroundings. Muhammad Yusuf h the Sorikoli headman. and 
his seven relatives who brought the yaks that were to take my 
baggage onwards, were cheerful to look at and to talk to. 
They understood Torkt quite well and wore most communica¬ 
tive. In their midst 1 fell that I had passed out of India, 
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When early iiu tins monungof the 29 th of June I struck rump 
to more over the Kihk or 1 KrtLLk ' Puss* els it is called by 
Kaujutis, the ground w m covered with hour frost and the 
little streams which came down from the pass were partly 
frozei)* I tried to start early in order to J1ml ihe snow still 
hiiril; but the pitching of the baggage on yaks proved 
n lengthy affair, and it was not till H u.m. that the earn van 
moved ofF. I bad the satWaetion of seeing the servants whom 
the previous marches had tried & great deal, now comfortably 
niL link Led on yaks. The ascent lay northwards through a 
rnpiparatively open though steep nullah for about an hour. 
Then the ground widened, and the flat watershed still covered 
with snow came into view. On the east tin- pass is lit Hikes] 
by spurs of a rugged peak, which rises to a height s>f nearly 
*30 000 feet. On the west two small glaciers stretch down 
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hi it fmm a i+ritiiewbat lower hit]“« j r the culminating peak 
of wliidi seems to mark tht- point where the drainage 
areas of the Onus, IMuh # and Yarkand Rivers meet* On the 
±ljit plaint about half 11 mile hruiid t which forms the tup of 
tlie Kilik. it ivns not easy to Ik the actually lowest point* the 
trkjr watershed. \\ he a I I uni ascertained the spot that looked 
l[ki‘ it, a halt was made to boil the water fur the hypsometer. 




KU.IK l‘.4NI hHHV 

run* KlirhiiHKU 


It proved u titrailesoine business in the bitterly cold wind 
"bidi wus Mowing across, slid by the time that ! got the 
raailiti^H which give the height as rirc*. 15,800 feet, it began 
to snow. Bleak and slii-omM in clouds looked the rmi^ to 
the north, which murks the boundary of the Hussiun lbnuirs, 
but there won nothing striking in its outlines, nor was the 
amount of snow a* great as on the serrated high peeks toward* 
Hunan. The ride down in the soft snow and in the time of 
the catting wind wns not a pleasant experience, but the yaks 
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proved most useful as snow-ploughs, mid by 1 p.m. s after a 
descent of over two hours* 1 found myself at KokdU'irdk (* k the 
Hlue Bonkler,* 1 in Tmfci) on the Hal of the Tiighdiimbaisih 
Piimir. 

All imposing cavalcade met me as I appro He had the place 
where my rump was in In- pitched. Mulishi Slier Mnhninmad, 
the Political Muiishi stationed at TashkiiTglinii under tin- 
orders of Mr, Macartney* had come up from his jNist to greet 
me; ami attracted p no doubt, hy his example* the Surikoli 
Ro"k in charge of the several fMirtioPK of the country (drove 
Tatibkiirghan, also awaited my arrival, Mtmsdu Slier 
Muhammad, si Ikie-lcKsking, acti ve man, 3 1 it rod need himself 
4 is an oh] pupil of llie Oriental College ue Lahore of which I 
had belli charge so long. The arrangements be bad made 
for my journey down to Tashkiughan wore all that could be 
desired and showed his in Alienee with the local authorities as 
ninuh as Ids eagerness to help mo. It was bitterly cold 
during thin first day tin the Taghdiimbaab us T soon after my 
arrival, a strong wind sprung up blowing across the valley 
from the north-east and bringing light snow hI interval*. The 
observation of Captain Deasy, who had encamped at the same 
spot in lKt>7, shows that its elevation is dose on 14,000 feet. 

On the HOth of June the sun dnme brightly when J rose, 
and though the temperature at <5 aju. was only 37 a F. in 
the shade K it felt pleasant enough as the air was still. The 
surrounding ridges, all snow-capped, stood out with perfect 
ctearness against the blue sky. The conditions were 
exceptionally favourable for the survey work which was to 
Iks commenced hero* and by 8 u.m. the surveyor and myself 
were un our way to the top of the Klmshbel spur which w _ :ls 
to serve ns a station. This spur descends from the high 
range on the east of the Kilik Pass towards the valley* urnl 
by its detached position offers an extensive view over the 
upper portion of the Taghiliinihaali. We were able to ascend 
close to its top, 1 tl,820 feet above the sea* by means of yaks 
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— jin advantage which, in view of the work, was not 

in he despised s The way in which the sure-footed anEnmla 
aimed u* and our instrumentssteadily up. first over steep grassy 
slopes, then over fields of snow, and finally over the shingly 
1 m.h1k of rock wji* to me a novel anil gratifying experience. 
It was clear that by a judicious use of (he yak the difficulties 
which the high elevations offer to mountaineering in those 
regions could he reduced for the initial stages. From the 
tup of Khusltlu'l ice were able to identify some peaks both 
towards the Murghub Volley am! HUltra which htul been 
triangulated by Captain tteflay. While Earn Singh was busy 
with his plane-table, I did my first work with the Bridges-Lee 
phnto- theodolite, an excellent instrument, which was now on 
ils first trial in Central Asia. By noon the wind began to 
blow again* which seems a regular feature of the atmospheric 
conditions at this season, and I was glad when by G p.uu 
the shelter of the tent was reached, 

Kdhtbrbk is so near to the Wakhjir l J nss T which marks the 
watershed between the Ox ns and l lie Yarkand River drainage 
systems h that I could not resist the temptation of visiting it 
during the two days which were required for the Sub-Surveyor s 
work round this caknp. It would have weighed on my 
Lujmgraphicol conscience to have paused by without seeing 
:Lt least the head of the Wakhan Valiev and the glacier which 
Lord Curznn first demonstrated to be the true source of tin 1 
Uxlih. Accordingly > leaving Jill heavy baggage with the Snh- 
ttiinrcyor's party at Koktomk, I set out nil the morning of 
the 1st of .Inly towards the Wakhjir Pass. The mud led first 
up the open valley towards the wcat* and then after some five 
miles turned into a narrower side valley in a south-westerly 
direction. Large patches of snow and the gradual disappear- 
since of the thick, course grass, which wits to be ween round 
Koktorok Camp, marked the higher elevation* I pitched my 
tent at ihe paint which offered the hist bit of comparatively 
dry ground, eirr. 15,800 feet iibove the sea. Higher up 
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there was mow at the bottom of the valley, or boggy soil 
where the snow had just molted. In front t had the view of 
numerous sii4fci.ll glaciers > which clothe the dopes of the range 
south of the pass. My intern ion nf going up to the latter the 
same day was frustrated by a storm which brought sleet and 
snow* fit the culling cold my people felt the scarcity of 
fuel; for even the course grass known to the Haiifcnlia as 



*sowr lusfiE south or ujuui ar ab-mwnja valley, 

* Dildaug 1 and to the Kirghiz as b Hurae/ the dry mote of 
which supply the only fuel of this region— apart from dry yak 
dung —was an longer to he found at litis altitude* 

Hv the morning of the next day the weather had cleared, 
ansi the ascent to the pass could lw effected without difficulty. 
Oni and a half hour's ride on a vufc over easily sloping snow 
beds and past a small lake brought me to the watershed. It 
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wo* dourly jiuLi-kn-J by the divergent direction of the small 
stream* i/rbich drained the melting snow; uiul the liypsoiueler, 
which I boiled on 11 boulder-strewn [Hitch of dry ground chase 
by, pivc the height us close on H>,200 feet, 

A "lacier of pare white ice poshes its tongue to within a 
few hundred ynrds from the north. The descent to the west 
of tin- puss took me into Afghan tGrritury* “bill in this 
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mountsi n solitude there was no need to consider whether this 
abort inroad into His Highness the Amir's dmninioiiH was 
authorised or m>t„ The soft snow impeded my progress lor 
about m mile urnl u liiilh but then the ground gut clear* and I 
w'jis aide to follow without trouble the stream from the pass 
down to where it joins tlie fur greater one which drains the 
ghiciers ut i3u: true head of the Waklinu Valley* \ climb of 
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same eight hundred feet up tin 1 motmtam^sidt to the mirth 
jrjive me it splendid view of the valley through which the 
collected wnter h of the Ab-i-Eiurju flow down towards ftoEai 
ttnmlna and Surhiul. The ghicierSp tou. from which lltey 
chiefly issue P were clearly in view. An hour’s work with the 
photo-theedoLUe enables! me to retain the whale of iltis 
impressive pspommu. It left no dotlbt ils to Lord Cnrzon 
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hdng Hghi in piscina here the true source of the greiit 
river. 

The hig h ranges which line the valley precluded a view 
further west towards Wakhun proper and 11 min kli shun. Yet 
it was u strange and joyful flaitHstiuii to know that I stood at 
hist kit the east cm threshold of that distant region, including 
Bactriu and the Upper Oxus Valley, which has hud a special 
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fascination fur me ever wince I war a boy* Hew I wished to 
Ikftve been Able to follow the waters of tlie Ox os on theSr 
onward con™?! Ail the 3 tiler eats of ancient Iran cluster in 
one form or the other round this bunks of the grout stream. 
Hi one the earliest times it has brought fertility and culture to 
the regions which it waters. Mane at its source there was 
only a silent, liltless waste of rock and Ice, Yet I found il 
hard to leave this desolate scene. 

The evening glow was Hpreading over the valley when 1 
retraced my route to the puss, and it was dark las fore I 
returned to camp* 1 found there to nay delight an eagcrly- 
expected home mail, which Liu: attentive Wassir nf Hunzti 
had sent by special messenger over the Xtlik. With it came 
a batch of I In- latest telegrams of Reuter* which were to he 
furwarihd to MX Macartney at Kashmir after perusal. They 
brought news of the attack on the Peking Legations and of the 
lighting about Tieu-tKim It was strange to read here at the 
ivcsLcrninnsl extremity of the Chinese Empire of fcho events 
which had convulsed its capital in the fur East scarcely more 
than a week before. I thought it fortunate indeed at the 
time that this disturbing news would probably lake months to 
reach tin- population of the outlying province of Kashgar, 
And I felt still more grateful for the time-honoured decentrali¬ 
sation of the Celestial Empire which made any immediate 
influence of these troubles on Chinese Turkestan and on me 
]m gramme of explorations appear distinctly improbable* 

t)n the ftrd of July I marched back to Koktonik, and having 
picked up the Huh-Hiirveyoi" and heavy baggage, continued in 
the broad, grassy valley down tip TigluiriJinri-su. 

There I camped near two Kirghiz felt huts or vAk-uis' 
pitched by Muhammad YohiiCh people, who graze their flocks 
of sheep and yaks lu re during tile summer. On the following 
morning appeared Karakash Beg, the Harikoli headman in 
charge of the Mintaka route. to escort me farther down the 
valley, We were nearing, after a march of some six nules, 
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llit- poet ut the northern foot of the Almtaku Iwhen n 
report waw bn. night tmy guide uf a KH Russian officer, who 
ImdjuHl reached ike pent via On- Puyik Pass fruiu the north 
Having heard nothing l+efcire uf muth n visitor hoing expected, 
1 rode ia|k with aornv curiosity P mu] s* 1031 found myself Give Iti 
face with lIll- reported arrival- Et was 11 young German officer* 
Lieutenant; b\* of the Bavarian Foot It nurds, who hud just 
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travelled (town from the head of the Pussimi railways in 
Furghatni, uiid was now intending to make his way to Giigit 
and India. He knew nothing of tbfi s)jcdnl permission of the 
Indian Government P wit I unit which tlio Himza route E* cloned 
to European travellers, and was also anrprised to hear of the 
time required for the journey down t.* Kashmir. Finding that 
his leave would not suffice for this extension uf ids trip. 
Lieutenant h\ there and then, while refreshing hi nisei f ut 
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the lirtiJikliiHt my men kid mi got ready fur ns, made ii |a 
hi* mind t" visit Kashgar instead. Accepting my invitation 
to share >uv rump. lie accompanied me to Smk-Jilga. die end 
nf i uy march. 

On the way, and then tit l aide, my young guest told me 
much of interest eimoeniizig his ten dnya* ride over the 
Russian Pamir*. Though fur too rapid for dose observutiiun 
it was u performunee highly creditable to Ins endurance* Of 
outfit mid provision* he Imd brought scarcely inure than is 
wanted for a few days' outing in the Bavmum Alps, hut lie 
1 1 : 11j soon been obliged to provide huiUHclf against the riguii re 
rjf u Putuir summer, for which he was little prepared, by pur¬ 
chasing a large fur trout li|F the hack of u Kirghiz. 1 won¬ 
dered inwardly how he managed to get rid of the livestock 
likely to he involved in lliis transaction* As the Kirghiz luid 
ml i far l*een his only hosts except fit the Russian fort of 
Pamirshi Post, and as he could not make himself readily 
understood by them, his lmdilv wants had found hut scant 
satisfaction. His two ponies were also nearly done tip by the 
hardships of these precipitous marches. Un the other hand, 
there was no need for the two revel vers which he was 
carrying in his belt, and after our conversation lie noon foil ml 
for them a less prominent receptacle. For. indeed, if the 
Pamir region dm* not yet offer inns and rest-houses after the 
fashion of the Alps, it may boast of an equal degree of security* 

Comparing m>tc« from north uud smith we spent a cheerful 
evening together* Karakafdi Beg and his followers shored 
iny satisfaction ut this ehrilieu meeting. For the assurance 
that the unexpected arrival was after all not a * Run* relieved 
them of all responsibility. On tile nth of July we rode down 
together some fifteen miles to (ilmjukhai ithe ' Vjudhhai' 
of former mupsK where the valley toms to She north and 
cosi-Htdernhly widens. The snow-clipped ranges on both sides 
now receded, and the widening expanse of the valley vividly 
demonstrated llie im perl ti lice which belongs to the Taghditm- 
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luisli from undent times as u great imtniul thoroughfare over 
tilt? "■ Ihmf ofthe World/' Here my newly-found eumpanion 
left mt- in order to huny onwards to Tashkiirghain He hud 
Welt fitted out with what was needed in the way of tinned 
provision^ &e. t in order to lake him comfortably through to 
Kashgar: and M- Hher Muhammad, for whom I gave hint a 
letter, sulmHjiiently secured for him the change of animals 
and the passport of the local LTutiose commandant which were 
required for his further progress, 

My wav on -Inly <hli lay from (Thujakhai first over it hrond 
alluvial plateau wlucb stretches for miles up the valley 
of the stream coming from the Klinrijerab Pass* As it 
approaches the TLighduriibtish Darya it spreads out fail-wise, 
and resetitides most closely the 1 Karcwu ' plateaus which form 
so characteristic a feature of the Kashmir Valley. A ride of 
some five miles across this barren waste brought me to 
Dafdttiy where, near a couple of 1 Ak-bis/ 1 found a 
picturesque assembly of W akhis and Kirghiz awaiting me. 
The hitter had come from Fisting, a small settlement across 
the river. By the side of their stalwart and handsome Wakhi 
neighbours they looked somewhat imigoificaDt: but their 
cheerful expression and joviality simply made up for the defects 
of shitnre and countenance. A short distance below Dufdur 
I came upon the lirsl traces id cidltvation. On the scattered 
fields which little channels from a side stream irrigate, the 
crops of oats and hurley have evidently a hard struggle. All 
the same it waa u pleasure So meet again with this evidence 
of permanent habitation. It is only during the Inst ten 
years tlnit the latter lias hccutnc possible, since Kaujuti raid* 
have ceased and order has Weil secured for the vat Icy. 

It was il novel sensation* after the weeks passed in inrrrow 
gLirges :ind stmidsi sEuiw-covercd heights. So ride ahing these 

hroiidj sudling ^'l[h-s geiitlv Llesceiidiiig .. sin tout nf the 

mountains. Wherever water readies ihem from the side 
v at leys, the gtomid was covered with a carpet of dowers nml 
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herbrf which acenteil the air H|iii«■ p^Tct-ptibly h Wfyeu alum l 
midway of tin- march I made a short halt on the green 
meadows i»f tilmTh a summer grttdng-gTomnl 1 could easily 
imagine myself trajeying <■ bright summer day on a Hun¬ 
garian * b piiHStA." A troop of ponies turned loose to graze 
m-miml were lustily enjoying the delights of freedom ilih! rich 
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pasture, To watch tlmir lazy, happy ways was a pleasant 
di struct bit. 

Light, th-ccy rlnmis hung over the mountains, and it was 
only in the nfttmoon when approaching the end of my march 
of houm? eighteen mil * that I could perceive, rising above 
them iu the north, the glistening mass of a great minivv 
dome. This wbh Mu»-tflgl-Ata T ■* the Father of Ire Moon- 
tains, +l which I laid m Icing wished to behold. At YurgnJ 
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(Tiuub&z, when*. I pitdied my camp by the side of the river 
now grey and swollen with the water of glacier streams, it was 
ilidtiuctJv warm hue i 1 tile wind begun to blow up the valley. 

morning we were ready for an early start H f-r the 
neighbourhood of Tashkiirglnvu anil such comforts us it could 
offer was an attraction for luy penile im less than myself* 
MuEtugk-Ata, still so distant, showed itself in fascinating 
clean loss during the early hours of the morning. Its grand 
dome of ice filled the vista hr I rind the north end of the valley. 
After u few 1 miles" ride over a stony level ' Dmdrt/ toy guide. 
Rashid Reg, the Mmg-hmdii { ak head af a thousand men of 
Tushkiirglmiu broke Ins usual silence, mid indicated a white 
spot Eli, the far distance as the gmd of our march. It was 
the Fort of Tuslikarghan, rising over the western hank of the 
liver- Then I reached u strip of delightfully green ewnrd 
stretching uloug the irrigation dm mud which carries the 
water of the river tu the fields of Tiiglilanshahr, the collection 
of 1m i iilets Opposite TushkiirghLin. For miles the path winds 
along it # and ultimately readies the fertile tract where the 
water spread* itself over carefully-tenured fields. 

W | iet her it was the brig] it surroundings nir the 1 1 i stories I 
interests aswsuated wit 3l the place p the sight of the w r ulk of 
Tashknrgliiiii rising higher and higher above the fiat filled me 
with emotion. 1 knew that they did not hide Imposing 
structures i «r special comforts. Yet they marked the l-oiij- 
pSci Eon of n considerable par t of my journey and my entry 
upon the ground which was tn occupy my researches. The 
swollen state of the river prevented the use of the nearest 
route, and I had lu descend almost to the foot of the spur 
which projects into the valley tallow Tudikurglnm from the 
eastern range, before a practicable fun I wan reached. Kven 
here, where the river spreads m about half it dozen brandies 
over the fiat meadow land, the crossing was no easy matter. 
For the water readied almost op to the suddles, and flowed 
with great rapidity. At last, however, though wet to the 
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ist P wu got safely across, and leaving the rare of the 
bnjsgguge to tin: village headmen who li«<l assisted me in 
the passage, I gal lopped over the rich meadows towards the 
loot of iIil j iiYiiXs on which the fort. stand*, 

M, Hher Muhammad awaited me near the comfortable 
Kirghiz ' Yiiri r (fell lintK once belonging to Major b\ K. 
Yomighusbund, which lie had pitched for my acroiiimoitutioii, 
llihI which in the meantime had ‘proved useful for my fellow- 
traveller of the |ireviona days* The new* ihat the Chinese 
Ambuu of the Bui-ikel district raised an objection to my 
proceeding westwards of Mnatagh-Atu was a welcome piece 
of intellicence. Less so that Mr. Alanirtiley's l>ak for 
Gilgit, with which I had hoped in post my Epftjiu until, had 
already Started by tlu: route mi the left river-hunk, and had 
consequently missed me. Fortunately it is easier to rectify 
such postal mishaps in Central Asia than in civilised Europe, 
and after an evening busily spent in writing, a special 
messenger rode off with my own mail hug, which was to 
catch up the Luk courier lidorc he had started from his first 
night's quarters. 



CHAPTER V 

IN SARIKOL 

The Ht!i of Jnlvaml the day following were given up hut halt 
at Tashkurghan, There were not only fresh supplies ami 
transport ta be arranged for, hnl also ranch information to be 
collected on points of histories] mul arcbieologiral interest, 
Fiir Tiwhkurghan. the t hief place i f the mountain tract known 
as Snrikol, in undoftbtwUy u site of considerable antiquity. 
Its importance reaches back to the days wbflji tin trailers 
from the classical West unchanged here their goods lor the 
produce of ancient Chins , As fur as local nbsvrvii lions go, 
everything tends to snpjajrt ilia view first expressed by Hit 
Henry I is wli mum, that Tash-kurglmn, " tin- Stone Tower," 
retains the position as well as the name of the AfMmocr Wgiyiis;, 
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which Ptolemy* mill before him the great geographer* Marinas 
of Tyre, know m the emporium Oil the extreme western 
frontier iif Serike. Lt\. the Central Chinese Dominions, 
X attire itself ha* marked the site nut only us the adiuim&tra- 
live eeiitie for the valleyw forming the Sarikol region, but also 
ns the must enliven in it place for I mile exchange on an ancient 
anil once important route connecting great portions of Central 
Asia with the far West and East, From Tushkiughan the 
mud lies open equally In Kashgar and Khuttm* ami thus to 
both the great routes which lend from Turkestan Into the 
interior of L-hhuu Here also the two heal lines of comm nni - 
eation aer tm the Pamir eon verger. The Taghilumbiish 
Valley, giving direct access to the Upper Oxns, is met by the 
route which crosses by the Xaiza-Tash Pass into the Akati 
Valley and the]ice hy the Great Pamir leads down tu Shighnim 
ainl Ihulukhshau. 

At J jishkurghan I hail the satisfaction of finding myself 
once more on the track of Hiucn-Tsiftng, the great Chinese 
pilgrim, whose footsteps 1 had traced to so many n sacred 
Buddhist site of indent India* Travelling about aji. fj-lil 
from Hadaklishun to Khotun, hr juissed through the district 
of Ksu'pfln-tii, lo]ig ago identified by Sir Henry Yule us the 
mmlerti Sarikol. Examining mi tin- spot the description lie 
Hiid the curlier Chinese pilgrim, Sung -vmi idre. 500 a.uJ, 
give of ibe old capital of that territory + J found it to agree 
most closely with the position and remains of Tasbiurgham 
The ruined town, within which the modern Chinese fort is 
built, ,T rests oil a great rocky emg and is hacked by the river 
Situ " j the Taghdiriiibiish bnmdi of the Yarkand Riven r 
on the East, exactly as tin- pilgrims describe it. 

A line of massive hut moulding stone wnlk crowns the edges 
of a qimdraiigukir plateau of cough uuemte cliffs, roughly one- 
third of a mile in length on each of ita faces, A small portion 
of the area thus enclosed,, on the east aide facing the river, h 
occupied by I he Chinese foil Its high ami carefully postered 
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walla of smi'dried brick a stand undoubtedly on fur more 
ancient foundations. Outside them now :l ti in silence a 3 til 
desolation. The rubble-built dwellings, whose ruins till part 
of the iireu p were tenanted hm long: an- the insecure nmditioiL (if 
th© valley made it impossible far the scanty mtltivatorH hi live 
near their fields. Shim peace has come tu Snrikol new 
villages have sprung up near all the cultivated patches of 
laud, and the stronghold ha* become deserted. When tlio 
earthquake of 1HU." shook down most id' the dwellings, there 
was ini need to rebuild them* The walls of the town had 
already suffered by earlier earthr|mikes, and show in many 
place* wide gaps as if they hud be# breached. Rebuilt 
undoubtedly again and again after successive periods of 
neglect, find always of unhewn stone, they cannot afford any 
distinct criterion of age. But lie high mounds of debris over 
which the extant walls rise. in Home places tu a height of over 
'2~> feet p show- plainly that these fort rhea Ilians mark the linos 
of far more ancient ones. 

In order to prove my identification of these and other old 
remains, such as that of a milled Stupa, just beyond the north 
Willi LLit exact survey of the site was essential. To tu tike it 
required some diplomatic caution* as the Chinese commandant 
or his subordinates might easily have mistaken its object. 
M. Slier Muhammad's local experience obviated any trouble 
on this score. After I had gone over the site with the 
Sub-Surveyor in an apparently eaetiul fashion, we waited 
with the surveying until the hours alter midday, when the 
whole garrison is wont to take its siesta. When the work 
Continued beyond this safe pattod, the clever diplomatist 
wont to see the A in him and so skilfully occupied his attention 
with various representations concerning my journey that he 
and Iuh underlings had no time to grow suspicions about the 
tvi rrk armj k id 13 toi r st ri iiigbukl. 

What I saw of the Celestial soldiery quartered at this 
frontier station, showed them as peaceful gardener* or harm- 
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It-HM id Jem, One or two of the soldiers^ clad in I line cotton 
fabrics, were loitering almat inv eainp to satisfy their curiosity, 
Neither Persian, Turki, nor Wakhi could draw liny con versa- 
uoji from them. According to the Munshis statement 
scarcely uiiv of the men., who have now passed clowe npoit eight 
yearts in the district, have even an elementary knowledge of 
the language spoken aroirnd them. Considering tliut the 
SLuno observation holds good of the few oflifinis, mill that the 
military force at their disposal is really insignificant, Hie order 
Tuuintamcd by the Chinese ail mu list rut ion appeared truly 
admirable. The success may largely be dim to the wise 
arrangement by which all local affairs are left b tlie bauds of 
lond chiefs and headmen. Taxation in these frontier districts 
m very light, and ns rise Chinese arc anything hid exacting 
masters the people seemed perfectly contented. Facts like 
these make one appreciate the power which an ancient culture 
and the political wisdom resulting from imuiv centuries* 
experience give to the Chinese ndi a in is L ration even in these 
days of apparent political dissolution. 

The Amtmn had just returned from leave in Kashgar in n 
somewhat ailing condition* and as it seemed doubtful whether 
lie would be aide to mak e the return call demanded by 
eiuptette daring the short time nvfcilaMe. I had by the Mousin'* 
adviL-c to forego my intended visit, however much I should 
have liked to profit hy the first opportunity to see something 
of the representatives of the Imperial power. All ilm local 
dignitaries, with Karim Beg, the chief of SurLko| T at their 
head, cause, however, to pay their respects. and with M, Slier 
Mnhaminad s assistance the little Durbar in my 1 Kirglia h or 
Viirl proved ipi\o n success* The Heg» told much that 
helped pic to ioidci^tand the former condition of Sarikol and 
the curiously mixed n sport of its population. Among the 
liettcr-clasH people it semms difficult to truce any w hose families 
sue indigenous rn the soil. Sojne arc descended IVnui U'nkbi 
ipiuiigrants ; a lew fmiu Chitnili mA Kunjuti refugees; mure 
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itumermis are those who have coma from Shighnftii. It 
sfcema that SurikoJ, es posed to inroads from all sides. has been 
a kia^l ufliuppy hunting ground for aid venturous spirit* of the 
neigh I h Hiring tracts who for one fcakoh or the other found 
their own valleys ton hot for them. Tins curious mixture is 
reflected in fehe polyglot faculties of the people, wlm seeto all 
inure or less familiar with tturikolL closely akin to V ukhi, ass 
well as with Persian ami Turku 

AL Rher Muhammad had done his besi to explain that I 
was no ‘ Hakim/ All the same, the application* for 
medicines from among my visitor* were mi me runs. I eon Id 
in conscience do nothing for the aged relative of one of the 
Begs, whose eyesight had grown dim with Ids burden of years. 
Still less was there a remedy in my Uttie luedieiue-eaag for 
the initial stage of leprosy from which the youthful son ot 
another lieg manifeHEly suffered. Tabloids of a sufficiently 
harmless kind bad nevertheless to lie prescribed* a ml as these 
would nut l»e considered sultiei cully ettleacious without strin¬ 
gent orders as In diet, iVc*, I found myself compelled to add 
verbal prescriptions also on mutters of my patient * daily Him 
whic h lay quite beyond my ken. Sjadlsp it I could have offered 
them, would undoubtedly have been still more appreciated. 

t>n the 10th of July l was able to continue my journey, all 
armugrinouts for transport and sueb supplies as the place 
couhl offer having been completed* Urn valley, fully IG,tKM> 
feet alsivo the sea, growu only oats stud pulse. \ eget aides 
there were none to he had, AL Sher Muhumimuh with due 
forethought of the inhospitable region before me, bad all the 
banders ransacked for eggs and succeeded in iumishitig my 
L ‘ chef, 11 Sfldsk Akbtrn* with three score of them* This 
reqnidtiiui hail evidently exhausted liusal rofloutcea; for before 
I started l wjis very politely, and with many excuses, aisked 
to favour the Am ban with half H dozen of these prtL-imm egg*, 
jis they wore nngcntlv wanted for making up a niedidiie . Ot 
course, I felt happy to oblige that dignitary. 
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My route took me fir^i for about three miles down the 
left IhkLiLk of the river to the fortified village of Tivniaf 
There niv attention was attracted hy a largo cemetery with u 
number of nuid-huih domes ((rumbas) P of which the pitots 
graph reproduced here gives n view. A short distance further 
down the Tjighrfninhfl$li River tuma to thn east and enters 
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the narrow gorge of Shindah* hy wjiiah it Iuih forced its way 
through the meridional range. All the mountains u round 
I yoked bleak and hare of vegetation, forming a striking coil- 
trjiHt to tlii j green Geld* and moililows of the riverine flat. 

The winter route along tho Taghnrina-sm which joins the 
Tag! nUiui bask River from the west slopes of Miizlagk-Atu, was 
L-hised by the depth of the water- So we had to turn off from 
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Tissual'to the North-West, ami make for a low pass over the spur 
which descends in tJi« angle formed by the lwo rivera, I - rum 
tlie top of the Shush or Kuui-Dnwiin <‘*llie Sandv Pass i. 
though it scarcely exceeds 12,000 feet in height) there opened 
ait extensive view over the Tushkiirghuti Valley south wonts* 
The distant snowy peaks, hnl{-enveloped in cloud*. which rose 
behind it. in I he Smith, were the Inst glimpse 1 hnd of the 
border of India. The view to the North was still more exten¬ 
sive, The great mass of Alnztagh-Ata. with its mantle of ire. 
ro^o up clearly from the broad v alleys which end role its base 
on the went and smith. Imposing as the great mounlaiu 
look* from its mass ami its crown of glaciers, it did not seem 
to me from this distance to equal in grandeur end picturesque 
form those moontam giunls of the Himalaya I had seen, 
\a i igu | hi rbat, Mount <»> id win A listen 1' - ) t Rii ki jh>sI li, sti 11 
less Kinclinnjaiign. Tin fact that the relative elevation of 
the highest dome of Miixtagh-Ata above the broad, undulating 
plain of Tughnrma at its sou them loot is only about 14,UW 
feet, largely accounts for this; equally, perhaps, also the 
absence of boldness in it* form, and the great height of the 
permanent snow-line which towards the south docs not stein 
to reach down much below- 17,000 feet. 

After the world of soaring peak*, glaciers, and deep gorges, 
through which the way from India hail taken me, 1 felt it 
difficult to believe myself still in an Alpine world in view of 
tbn broad, rolling plains before me and of the low-looking 
ranges which fringe them towards the Pamir. It was a 
novel type of mount a in scenery that greeted me, and 1 
confess it looked somewhat tame by the side of the views 
which have indelibly impressed themselves on my memory 
between Kashmir and the Taghdontbssh. A descent of 
abort mio thousand feet brought me to the irrigated fields of 
Tagharma, which were clothed in the fresh green of young 
shoots of nuts and barley. Without raising one's eyes tip 
Mnalugh-Au l might have thought mysell on the sicpjH' of 
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some northern region. TIi« (alt-eovcrcil Kirgiifts scattered 
o yqt the plain ilitl not dispel tills impression ; the yaks 
cun tented h grazing on the young grass of the meadows were 
the sole feet Lure suggestive of the high deration at which we 
Hitill moved * Sftfsgos. where I encamped for the nigltt* is one 
of the small Surihuli summer settlements spread over the 
Taghartna plain* The ini tub] t s ■ .f the three Kirghas, as 
far as 1 could see thorn* the men and children* were all 
singularly good-looking. Milk wml delfchnis »Team were 
obtainable in plenty. 

On the morning of July 11th the uEr was cmnpamtitdy still 
and warns* and only the highest parts of Mimtagh-Ata were 
enveloped in ehauls. Riding along the open grassy plain 1 
enjoyed distant views* both to the Rust and Went* In the 
latter direction the pusses of < ihuhnn Hank-tush* and Heijasfi lor 
Berdftshfi, all heading atrroas the range into Russian territory* 
crime eijnseeutively into view. Though Hiiow^envcrcd mi the 
highest shoulder * over which they pass, these routes are all 
evidently easy enough at this Henson* Near the small hamlet 
i if Sumla* where Sari tads* carry on smne cnliivsiLioii + we 
passed n little Chinese post* enclosed by loophnled mud 
walls. It is intended to maintain some control over the 
atari]) detachments of Surikoli levies f 1 Kuraulrhi.' as they 
arc called) which guard the approaches from the Russian aide* 

After Harala cultivation ceased, and the irrigated grassy 
ground became more and more eat up by patches of sandy 
suit scantily covered with hardy herbs* The few Yurts we 
now passed were tenanted hy Bqiialid-lookiiig but jovial 
Kirghiz herdsmen. After Kiiiynr the route enters a broad 
stony nullah t on cloned East and West hy Um walls of con- 
glomerate, which looked like remain* of ancient morainal. 
Above them io the east towered the snow-capped heights 
of a great spur known as Karakorum, which projects from 
Mnztngb-Ata southwards. By noon a strong wind began to 
blow down from the north, and I was glcwl to reach the little 
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Kirghiz settlement of Ghujafc, which offered a suitable I'hmt? 
for catupiug. The wind brought light «'■» ■*» llfll ’ r , [tn ‘ 
teiita were pitched, ami .is the temperature descended rapidly 
I was |ilad to get again into my far coat, discarded sim-e mir 
entry luto the open Sarikol Valleys. The hypometcr shewed 
an elevation of about 11,690 feet. 

The next day’s march was tube a abort oae, and accordingly 
1 utilized the morning to ascend with Rum Singh 1o the top 
of the steep spur of cmigtomerate which ii.se immediately to 
the Hast in front of the Karakorum peaks, Eight . hauls, 
foreboding a change in the weather, had settled everywhere 
around the higher ranges. But the view ever the great 
Taghnrma Valley, ami far k*pml it to the peaks Smith-hart 
of Taslikurghaii, was nnobstracted, and the plane table work 
benefited no little hy this oxenrwon. T« the North, mitorta- 
natelv. Mnztagh-Ata, with Its glaciers, hnl itself m * thick 
veil of mist ami cloud. After descending again to «mr last 
camping-place we resumed the route to the Ninth, - ^ 
beyond I passed the mouth of a narrow aide valley nu.rnng to 
the west, known as Khayindi, It routams « little IHmt or 
shrine much frequented by the Kirghiz who graze anuind 
Muxtaoh-Atu. A little heap of stones on the road, adorned 
with horns of Orb Ptdi and the wild gout, and a few sticks 

Iiedeckcd with rags of various hues, direct the atleiitu. 

llie wayfarer to the neighbouring shrine. The Inis of rag. as 
throughout the hills of northern India, mark the ex-voto 
offerings of those who have turned to the saint for help m 

sickness or some other trouble. 

A ride oi'n little over two hours along the gradmdlj diminish¬ 
ing stream, ami U •tween gently sloping ridge* of d.smtegmU.d 
rock and gravel, brought me to Bum Thera I found J 

small post, or • Kami.l,’ enclosed hy I.baled mud walls and 

inv servants comfortably established m the few lints built 
inside. The garrison, the last on this side subjer to the 
authority of tlm Tuslikarglisii Amhati, consisted at the time 
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4 if just three men. Considering Hint Hie ramparts of the post 
are commanded by the rising ground to the West within si 
hundred yards* the defensive purpose seems to have been less 
in Ou? mind of those who built it, tliAU the wish to secure a 
wiijil-s]loitered cunier for the garrison, Immediately to the 
Kuiith-TR cut n aeries of brand, nndidatuig down* lends up to 
the Kill mu l J uss t apparently the easiest of all routes which 
cross the watershed into the valley of the Aksu. A Kirghiz 
whom I mot ridjijo on a heavily-1udeii pony, Home miles below 
Kurami, laid left the Riinsian outpost on the other side of the 
pass that very morning. 

The meadows round Karusii were carpeted with the few 
varieties of red and white llowers which had greeted me uii 
the Tiighdiunbnsh ; else, the scenery looked gloomy enough, 
for the clouds were hanging still lower than in the morning. 
The hyjiHomctor gave the elevation ns 12,100 feet. Next 
morning, the Iflth of July* the temperature w as not as low us 
J expected, being 4®* K id fi,80 u.m M but the air was full of 
mint aiLit min threatened, 1 loll the Snh-Hurvcvur behind to 
wait for better wenther in continue his work, and marched oil 
by U Lt-in- The ponies seemed to have » presentimenl of the 
had time before them and gave trouble when their loads w ere 
being packed, One of them managed to knock off my ti si vei¬ 
ling bookcase with siteh impetus Unit its internal fittings were 
rudely dislocated. Soon after marching off a violent blast 
frum the paws Mure ua brought icy rain ami sleet, and. 
driving it right into our faces, made progress both slow and 
disagreeable. As far as l could see tin- road led between 
law, hare ridges by the side of a little brook, the head-waters 
of the I ugharinn-siL As. after two hours 1 marching, we were 
nearing the summit of the puss, tlm Olngh-llabat ("High 
Station the min stopped a little, and booh h was untieeuble 
that this bleak up] a ml was not altogether unt counted. The 
shrill, whistling voices of the Himalayan murimits were heard 
all round, and more than half a dozen of these brown guardians 
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of tin; passes, m well known to me from beyond Kashmir, 
could be seen Bitting, with seeming unconcern, m tlio little 
mounds over their hole*. 

At I LHO a.m* I readied the puss, which seems tube only 
u slight dL-presftioii in a broad transverse ridge connecting the 
Muxbftgli-Atu tmiHitifr' wit]i ihe so-called Harikoli range, the 
eastern brim of the Russian Pamirs* Tl*e pass* a little over 
14.000 feet above the sea, is marked hy a stone heap, the 
traditional resting-place of some saint. Popular lore about 
mountain passes does not seem to differ much northwards of 
the great Himalayan watershed from what I know it to he on 
tlie other Hide. Heavy miat on right and left prevented a 
view of the higher ranges, but just in front to the North I 
could look down into tin? open* Hot valley which descends to 
Subashi and the Little Karakul Lake, 1 had not far advanced 
on the small spur over winch the path leads steeply down¬ 
wards, when icy-cold rain, mixed with enow, begun tu eunie 
down again* It was far heavier than before^ and by the time 
I passed the first Aid (herdsmen^ camp), called igrikyok at 
the bottom of the hill amphitheatre. I fi-It nearly drenched. 
However, there was little hope of the weather getting hotter, 
and I therefore deemed it I host to push on to Su-hasM ( mi Hoad 
of the Waters" 1 ), the Chinese [tost in the valley, where better 
shelter ami supplies could he expected. In the drizzling raid 
I passed some hulfoleeuycil Kirghiz graveyards and a stoiir- 
Tiui.lt Gumbaz, evidently the remain* of some older structure* 
At lust* hy k A p.iii r . the Chinese post came in view, and 
with heartfelt gratitude I greeted its shelter. Inside a 
neglected atone enclosure l found, besides a number of tumble- 
down buildings, a row of mud-built lints, representmg the 
quarters of the giuTison* The latter »oou emerged in its full 
strength of eight meu t and their (■ouumiiidniil* a soil of 
corporal, hospitably invited me to liis state-room. It was, 
in truth, a poor enough hovel, lighted by a hole ill the roof 
which t closed >1.3111 account of the rain, admitted only a dim 
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jiiNt three men. (Amaid ering Hint the rainpuits nf tilts post 
Jirr cum in i lu lift] by llu rising ground to the West within a 
hundred yards. the defensive purpose genius In have been less 
in lint mind uf those wiki built it. than the wish tii secure a 
wind-sheltered H ‘"rner fur the garrison. Immediately lu the 
South-AVust u scries of brneil, mid'dating downs leads up to 
the Kuhns Pass, apparently the easiest of nil routes which 
cross line watershed into tlte valley of the Aksu. A Kirghiz 
whom I met riding on a heavily-laden pony, some miles I hi low 
Kiiihsii, had led 11n- Hussion outpost on the other side uf the 
puss that very morning. 

The meadows round Karasu were carpeted with the few 
varieties of red am] while flowers which had greeted me , , f3 
[he TaglidiuulMiHh ; else, the see limy looked gloomy enough, 
for the Honda were hungmg still lower tlinn in the morning. 
The Ityj»soilifter gave the elevation ns 12,100 feet. Next 
morning, the 13lh of July, the temperature was jiut. ns low as 
I expeeied. being 4f> K, at 6.30 ul p hut the air was full of 
inist and min threatened, I left the Hub-Surveyor Ishitnl 
wait for 1 letter weather to continue Ids work, and marched oft 
by 3 a.nu I’lie ponies seemed to have a presentimeal uf the 
hud time he lore them and gave trouble when their loads were 
being puck.-d. One of them managed to knock oft my travel- 
ling bookcase with aucli impetus that its internal fittings wm- 
nubdy dislocated. Soon after inarching off a violent Mast 
frunt the pass before us brought icy ruin and sleet, ami, 
driving it right into our faces, Hindu progress Imth slow anti 
disagreoablf. As far its 1 coidd see tin- rood led i* tween 
low. Imre ridges by Lite side of a little brook, the head-waters 
of the [ agliamni-sii. As, after two hours" marching, we were 
nearing the snnmiit uf the pans, the Ulugh- Kabul (“High 
Station "1, the rain stopped ti little, nml soon it wan noticeable 
that this bleak upland was not altogether mi tenanted. The 
shiill, whistling voices id the Himalayan marmots were heard 
all rrmnil. and more than half a dozen uf these brown guardians 
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of tin- pusses, si i wo] 1 known tu loo from beyond kashmir, 
could bo seen sitting with seeming mnuuuwm on the little 
mounds over their huleti. 

At lI»$Qa + nu J reuclied Lhe pass, which seems tn ho only 
a slight depression in a broad tronsverwo ridgo connecting the 
Muxt&gli-Ata massive with the ao-eftlled Sarikols range, the 
eastern brim uf the Russian Pamirs, Tlio puss, ll little over 
14,000 feet above the sea, is marked by il stone heap, tlm 
traditional resting-phice nf sumo siurd, Popular lure about 
mountain passes does not seem to differ much northwards of 
the great Himalayan watershed from what I know it to he on 
the other side. Heavy mint on right mid left prevented a 
view nf like higher ranges, bat just in front to the North J 
could look down intu the open, Hat volley which descends tu 
Hu bush i and the Little Karakul Lake* I hail net fur advanced 
oil tiie small spur over which the path bads steeply down¬ 
wards, when icy-cold min, mixed with snow* begun to oonse 
down again. It was far heavier than before, and by the time 
L passed the first Aul i herdsmen's ramp), culled fgrikynk at 
the bottom uf the hill amphitheatre, I fell nearly drenched. 
However, there was little hi>|w ufthe weather getting better, 
akiitE I therefore deemed it best to push on to ttn-bushi C' Head 
of tlie Waters IP ), tike Chinese post in the volley, where better 
shelter and supplies could be expected. In the drizzling rain 
3 passed some half-decayed Kirghiz graveyards and a stoiw- 
hkiilt Ginubaa, evidently the re run it is uf some nbler structure. 

At last, by £ p.m.. the Chinese post came in view, and 
with heartfelt gratitude I greeted its shelter. Inside a 
neglected stone enclosure 1 found, bonles n number of tumble¬ 
down buildings, u row of mud-built lints, representing the 
quarters lk|' the garrison * Tim latter soun emerged in its full 
strength uf eight mm, and their column tula lit, a sort of 
eiit-pnral, hospitably iimo-d me to Iris state-mum. It was. 
in truth, ;l pour enough hovel, lighted by a hole in the roof 
which, closed on account of the ruin t admitted only a dim 
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twilight. However, it was dry mid warm and it foil cheerful 
ituiid the hits ami i|iiaint artieles of equipment which covered 
the miser! sleeping platform and the walls, tire was* lit 
under the huh* already mentioned, but its* atm ike drove me 
int« the interior apartment adjoining. Long before the leu wan 
ready which it was to warm. Perhaps my little tetrior felt 
happiest, who, shivering with cold and wet, could scarcely 
wnil for the host's good-natured invitation In hnry himself in 
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tin* bundle of quilts marking the bed in corner of the 

pint form. That he met there ji little pet cat without picking 
n quarrel with it wn* tin- surest proof uf hi* usual temper 
liming softened under the intliieiieo of exposure. 

Whether it mm the hospitnblc reception they gave me H , r 
r heir neat look and get-up, I lie little Chinese garrjs,,n made 

b f .. . * bad impression on me. The men were mostly 

lug, well-net fellows, talking Turki more or less fluently, ami 
seemed intelligent enough. When the nun stopped they 
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tMint'd imt tii lu- photographed in their parade dress—blue 
velvet trousers* red cloth tunics, with Ulritiese letters iit black 
velvet sewn m them. 21 ml neut black felt boots* All those 
articles were in good order, less so their Enfield carbines 
bearing the "Tower” mark* In the mean lime the news of 
my arrival had been sent mi Lo Kurin Shall Iteg, the chief of 
the Kijgbb. herdsmen in the valley North of the Ulugh -Kai bat P 
who duly came to wdeome me. As the min had stopped J 
moved my baggage down two miles from the post of Snhushi 
tu where his Rirghus aloud. One of them was readily vacated 
for the uceoinrmukt hm of my servants, while a short break in 
the min snfiircil for pitching my tent on a dry, sandy spot by 
the side of one of the numerous launches by which Lite stream 
of t he SfcibLLshi Willey finds its way down tu the Karakul Lake. 
The glittering surface of the latter, one and 21 half mile* 
further North, could just be seen from illy crimp. 
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CHAPTER vr 

t»S MUZTAr.tt- ATA 

I HE Htli of July brought no change in the went her, and was 
hy necessity a day of repose, t used il to wlloet information 
ns lu my intended excursion up lIn-western slopes of hianhigh- 
AU it ltd in |my tiff tlte Sank oils who hml so fur supplied mv 
trwiiHjHirt. PrevionalY, however, I took the opjiortimitv of 
effecting anthrejM>Mctric measurements on them. After Sim ms 
the Yftz-hushiHead of a H mol red ‘k who hod escorted 
nte from Tashkiurgbaii, Imd set Ibo example, they readily kiiIi. 
nutted to the varioim operations, em it victim in turn affording 
>01 ni sen lent to his com pi minus. 

In the afternoon the min grew teas, anil I mile out with 
Kurin Shah Beg to pay a short visit to the Little Kant-knl and 
the neigh bin tring turns of Uusik-kiil. The detailed descriptions 
i»t 1 >r. Sven Heilio, who stiulii-d these little lakes for weeks 
ami with luving interest, have made the renders of his work 

tally familiar with nil aspects of the m ighbimrli.I. Biding 

round the W esl slmre of karakul i hu<| si full view of the 
grand moraine which borders the lower edge of the take and 

st 
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originally caused its formation. Above it only a muss nt 
cloud indicated the high nuige which closes the valley to the 
North-East. The bleakness of tlie hills which rise on the 
West to a height of about four or live thousand feet sihuve 
the hike and the low mounds of old moraines stretching along 
the slwpse, inider the grey sky gave a desolate, sombre look 
to the little lake. As the glaciers of Muziagh-Atn kept 
wholly invisible, this impression was not relieved by the 
grandeur of the more distant simuimdioga. Mournful t too* 
looked the still smaller Baaikkiil basins and wild she confusion 
of ice-ground mounds of rock and detritus which ancient 
moraines have left, in the narrow space between them* Jt 
was evident that the ley splendour of the great range east¬ 
wards is required U> give to this group of little lakes its true 
Alpine beauty. 

I returned by the East shore of Karakul, past the lit tie 1 n\\ 
where hr. Sveis Hediu's camp had been pitched* Couaidjcriiig 
how Sung he shapjierl in the neighbourhood, and how Hosed y 
acquainted he became with the Kirghiz then encamped there, 
I was surprised Isuw little my guides could tell me of this 
distinguished visitor. Bat the nomadic wavs of the Kirghiz 
fully explain this scant recollection. The families then 
grazing around Mu/dagh-Atu have wandered elsewhere. 
Togilasia Beg, l>r, Hediids friend, has since died far 
away on the Rutwuui Bainlr, and the other companions of 
Ids excursions in these mountains seem also to have scattered 
t<p other gnisdug-grounds. It was instructive evidence how 
little local tradition can be expected among the wandering 
tribes that frequent these valleys. The path back to camp 
took me along the cliffs which run down into the lake from 
Kara kii i/* Black Ridge”), a bleak height of dark rock 
rising immediately to the Laatf of it. As soon as camp was 
reached at six oVlock the mist began to pour heavily again. 
Jl plainly meant snow in the higher region and consequent 
delav m my excursions. My diary entries fur .filly loth. 
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svliieli I here trill ism I m.-, show that J had not Ihi-u mistaken 
ill lllj apprehension. 

" It rained and snowed through tin- whole night, and mist 
nml gray, drizzling ruin covered what little I could, sec of the 
valley when I got up. There was nothing for it hut to nit 
in the tent ami write up notes and letters that were to go 
d.nvn to Tashkurghan to catch the nest Unit fur India and 
hurope. Karin Shall Beg come to pay lu’s respects and to 
sit in happy disregard of time mnl weather under the Little 
awning in front of my tent, hut what I could elicit from him 
as to the arrangements for my further journey was far from 
cheerful. It was easy to notice that [lie want of instructions 
from the Chinese at Bniiiiikul was surely disturbing his 
peace of miud. in a tone intended to convey a sense of 
tnysleiy and secret devotion, he assured me that he was 
ready to render any servlet—if it were not for the distrustful 
t hinese. To give me yaks ami men for my intended visit to 
the \umhuhik Glacier and (lie sloja-s of Muztugb was a tiling 
lie eunld do in safety. But to supply animals for a move to 
Kssligar might bring down upon him the w rath of the Ainbaii. 
Kven to shmI n few yaks to my lust camp m Kamsu (hr the 
luggage of the Sub-Surveyor, who was to join me, seemed an 
set of grave risk. The Beg's faltering excuses gave me a good 
idea of how well the Chinese manage to keep llieir roving 
Kiighiz in hand, hut equally little hope of the help I needed 
for my immediate movements, I accordingly sent the 
Karikdli Beg, who had come with mo from Tnslikuighan, hack 
to Knrasn with orders to previdu there locally for the transport 
needed bv ltaiu Singh. At the same time J got Kanu Shah 
Beg to despatch a messenger to Uiilnnkul who was to slum to 
the Ambon the local passport issued to me by his Tashkurghan 
collragile ami to bring back orders for my Kirghiz host. 

In the afternoon the clouds lifted a little and allowed the 
mountain slopes down to a few hundred fee! above tin- level 
i 4 the 1 alley dad in fresh snow. So m run raging prospect 
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fur my Muztagli-Atu excursion, which if to he made at a]] 
must be made within 11 it" next few days I i used E lie-* shaft 
interval when the min stopped in the evening for at visit to 
the Ik^'s Ynrl. He seemed to appreciate lhe ciuuplinicnL 
Hint whatever doubt* lie may feel m to the results of any 
assistance be may render me. they did net interfere with a 
display of cordial hospitality. In the middle of the Yiirt ji 
Id" cauldron " Kazan *) of milk was hull in" over the (ire* 
i hie of the Reg's wives, mi lender young, hut of a pleasing 
expression and cleanly dressed, was attending Il> the lire of 
dwarf juniper r Tercskeu + }. 

Th While the dish wan getting ready, 1 had linie to look 
about and to examine the homestead. Comfortable ii hit iked 
In contract to the misty, grey plain outside. The wicker¬ 
work sides and the uphcnrnl top of the Yiirt are covered with 
coloured felts, which are held in position by broad bands of 
neatly-embroidered wool. All round ilte fool of tin- circular 
wall lie handles of felt nigs and bugs of spare clothes, evidently 
stored fur a morn rigorous season* A screen of reeds, covered 
with woollen thread worked ill delicate colours and hold but 
pleasing pattern, separated a little segment of the Yiirt ap¬ 
parently reserved fur the lady of the house, who again and 
again dived into it, to return with cups and other mure precious 
implements. The floor all round, except in the centre where 
the lire blazed, was covered with fella ami thick nigs made of 
yak’s hair; for my special accommodatem a guy-coloured 
Andijan carpel was spread on one side. The warm milk, 
which was offered from the rail Id mu by the presiding matron, 
tasted sweet and rich. 1 had it presented in a large Chinese 
cup, while the rest of the company, which comprised over a 
dozen of the Beg's male relatives and neighbours, helped 
themselves from a n urn her of bowk in wood and iron, Milk 
is a staple article of food with the Kirghiz, and the healthy 
look of the men around me, young and old, allowed how well 
it agrees with them. 
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“ Towards the end of my visit Kami Shall Beg 
produced n big sheep that ! was to accept as a token of 
hospitality uml goodwill, I should gladly have taken a 
kiii n Her one, sin tv for weeks past I had occasion to nut ice 
tlmt the sheep which my men selected for purchase were us 
distinguished for toughness hh fur size. Kami Shah Bog, 
however, had different tuitions on this point, and was not to 
he denied. Stj J consoled myself with the thought that at 
least there would be satisfaction uniting mv meti. The 
Kirill?)! are a matter-of-fact people, with n keen eve for 
money. Hence I did not fail to assure my host that his 
present would lie returned hy more than its equivalent in 
value before J left ihe valley. 

■‘Late in the evening, ns I was comfortably settled in my 
tent and busy writing. Kami Shah Bog turned np with a 
triumphant mien in announce the arrival of a Chinese officer 
from JJnli in kill who hud brought orders tu supply me with 
ttunsjiort. It was clear Unit it great load hud been taken 
from the Beg s mind. Glad as I was for this early settlement 
of the question, I thought it right tu treat the news as a more 
matter of course. [ could not have expected it otherwise I 
Ivarm Shah Beg was accordingly told to keep his China man 
uml the message he was to deliver until I should find ; t 
convenient to receive them on the morrow'." 

I he night brought at Inst a change ill the weather, and 
when oil the morning of the Itith the Beg fumed np with the 
Am ban's messenger and the cmuinamhint of the Sabashi post, 
f could receive them in tho open. I had tea passed namd i„ 
mips and howls which my servants ]ir«cnred — I do not kmm 
from where and then received the assurance that whichever 
way I should choose for my journey tu Kashgar, transport 
would lie forthcoming. There seemed little hope of the 
shortest route down the valley, by the Gez defile, being 
available : for the river, swollen hy the melting show's, was 
said to have carried itmiy one if not two bridges, which could 
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scarcely lw fc repaired hcfore the ituLmuiu But there is another, 
if iiKirtf h! i it: i ni l n route round by the norl hern spars of MiiEtiLyh- 
At si and over the Kiimtasl] Pass, mnl i hough tbia weis repine- 
wnte3 as nearly blocked by snow* I made it dear that if the 
Amhaii ilekI Iris people wished to yet rid of rue. It would have 
to be by either of the above two routes. Oil both of them 
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there was surveying work to be done, which explains my 
insistence. 

When I had finally dismissed my visitors with a dear notion 
of what l expected from them, l wet out for the Ivuniktr II ill. 
cast of the lake, which by its central position promised to be 
il yowl station fur work with my plioto-tbeodolite. The min 
1 1 : L 11 stopped during the night* but the clouds were sii]] hang¬ 
ing a run ml the peaks, and icy gusts of wind were shifting them 
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<n pill 613 ruiJJ v, The viLkrt carried nm anti iny instruments easily 
enough Ihp the long ridge wliich crowns tlie hit) and in seen 
in the foreground of the view reproduced on p + 8® : bat it was 
only after a long wait* inftdo trying by the cold wind which 
passed through Jill my thick clothing, tlial iho cloud* lifted 
sufficiently to permit id' satisfactory work. Then glacier after 
glaeier emerged from the grefct white wall to the north and east 
formed by a succession of lec-crowuoil; peaks, the worthy rivals 
of Mnstftgh-Atn : the deep valley of the Ekkihel-sn, which 
drum* Miiztagk-At:t front the north, also lifted its. veil, and hy 
3 p+m* the tiring work on the wind-swept, height was rewarded 

by a...dele round of accurately fixed views which, 1 could 

|jn]Hv, would prove n useful supplement and check to tin? plane- 
table work* That in the midst of the operation the tangent 
scale of the pin do-theodolite broke* and hail to lie replaced 
with what primitive tools 1 managed to procure about my 
person, was an incident taxing what little I posses* of 
mechanical akilL It was no surprise that tny he mi m bed 
finger*, while replacing the scale, broke one of the cross-hairs 
of the camera, lint (hi* mishap was repaired too, thank* to 
the ample supply of delicate threads of hair which Mr*. W/s 
kindness had provided in liilgit. 

It was bitterly cold by the time I descended, and all the 
inure grateful 1 felt for the shelter of my little tent* It* 
warmth was increased by the use of a small iA Stormont- 
Murphy Arctic Stove.” hunting cukes of cmnpretwed fuel, with 
which i had provided myself from the Military Equipment 
IV. London. Thus comfortably ensconced wi thin u lv teiit- 
wullsoi'H feet square* it was a pleasure In work away till mid¬ 
night at a mail that was to carry my news to distant friends. 

On the ITth of duly I awoke to a gloriously clear morning. 
Without ii speck of cloud or mist the gigantic urns* of 
Maatngh-Atfi towered above my camp. E had counted on 
this cliniico for my projected visit to it* higher slope*. The 
rain of llu- previous days had interfered with the Snb-Siini yor s 
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work, and while he was making up fur ilie delay I could effect 
Tisv excursion without having to accuse myself of any waste of 
time. I Intel soon separated the outfit most needed fur this 
tour from the rest of my baggage. The ten yaks that were 
to move it and to serve as tm units were also sunn procured 
from among Karin Shall Beg’s herd that was grazing near the 
lake. All Hiirplns stores and baggage not needed were to be 
left he bind in charge of Mines, my Turk! servant from 
Peshawar, who, not equal to the fatigues nf the long journey, 
acmned manifestly in need of rest. With him I al an decided 
to leave L Yolchi Beg/ w’ho was to he spared unnecessary 
cJuiibn in ice and snow. He had so far borne the long marches 
wonderfully well, and had lost none of hiss vivacity and high 
spirits* 

It was midday by the Lime I moved off, accompanied by 
Sadak Alihan, my Kashgar servant, and the three followers 
from Huiiza and Punjab who were now tu have a chance of 
showing what they wen* worth on the mountain side. The 
air was delightfully still and warm, and us we rode along the 
rich grazing laud at the bottom of the valley, the fragrance of 
t3n s (lowers and herbs was most perceptible* Passing the 
Snbashi post, which now in Lull am is] line looked far more 
dilapidated than when ii iir*t offered me ils shelter, wo turned 
round the foot uf the great spur of Bbekmilda into the vallev 
leading towards the Vanihnlak Glacier. The latter descends 
in ji westerly direct ion from the col connecting the two main 
peaks nf Muztugh-Au, and is dunked by mighty ridges both 
tu the north and south. From Dr. Sven Mediums experience, 
hilly detailed in his fascinating volumes, it was clear ilial the 
only part of the great mountain from which a cl* css might be 
gained to its higher slopes, if not to one of its mu limits, was 
the spur rising above the north edge of the Yum hula k Hinder. 
From a height near the head of the valley, where the firm view 
reproduced at the head nf t]iis chapter lay before me, I sur¬ 
veyed through my small tdeseupe this great ridge as it 
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stretches tip in apparently unbroken hue to tho northern 
summit* Tho eorresponditig ridge on the smith side of the 
finder could he seen to lie cron ted with a huge cm&l of old tee, 
which, furrowed by crevasses up to the very highest summit, 
manifestly left no chance oi' ascent, The rocky spur which 
this mantle nf See covers, rises above the glacier in an almost 
perpen d i co lar face of d iff several iliousaml feet 1 tiyli. T lie rock 
wall on the opposite, northern side of the Yn mini Ink Glacier, 
is not only lower, but its slope is less steep and seemed less 
encrusted with ice. Further to the north the sides of the 
mountain are far more precipitous and parked with gladcra* 

My preliminary examiimtism of the northern ridge which l*r + 
fled in hud followed in his three attempts to ascend Muztagh- 
Afai t fully bore out his description, except in one important 
particular. His uscents in 18! M liad taken him afcng ground 
that up to s height hr estimated at over 2O t 00O feet, wtia almost 
dear of siiuw. Hut now 1 could net fail to note even from il 
distance that snow of consider nl>lc depth covered the identical 
ridge down to u level of less than 17+000 feet. Kutip AMS, 
my Kirghiz guide* who had accompanied Pr* Hediu trn 
one nd' his iiBrents, was awn re of il change which the heavy 
snowfall of tin- last two years hud brought about in the con¬ 
dition uf i bis part of the mountain. It was evident that I 
could not possibly hope to reach the height to will eh that 
distinguished explorer's party had ridden np mi yaks, in the 
same convenient manner. 

The night from'the 17th to the lHth of July was spent in 
camp near the few ^ lifts in the upper [Wirt ni the valley which 
bears the name of Yatuhitlak. Reckoning with the lucre used 
difficulties winch deep snow was Si kid}’ to idler, 1 decided to 
obtain spare yuks for myself and the men who were to nceimi- 
pmiy ine« Animats broken for riding were secured after some 
delay, and it was only by 7 a.in. on the following morning 

that I was able to move off. An .. inter 1 had readied the 

font of the great moraine which danks the lower portion ■>! the 
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Yum hi dak Glacier on the north* and with it the hist bit of 
fjiirlv level ground. Leaving my baggage behind with orders 
to pitch the touts. I then rode np the liteep slope of moraine 
debris etn.fi gravel to reconnoitre- the ridge above* The point 
where the buggugft was loti lev already at on elevation of over 
15,000 feot, and the panting of the yaks us they struggled up 
over the Irving slopes of loose stones ami shingle showed 
plainly that these hardy animals felt the effects inf the 
elevation. With their wonderful siirefootedness the yaks 
combine a sluggishness of temper which at all times makes si 
ride on them ll trying mode of locomotion. Bat i never felt 
this iinm i than when we had to make onr way over these steep 
and s|jppeiy p slopes ami at the hiluu- time to drag along the 
Spare yaks that were to relievo our mounts* Comparatively 
wile from sticks, the use of which alone could keep the yaks to 
mi upward track, these extra aid uni Is were ever and again 
twisting l Item selves jnio the wrong place. 

More than an hour passed before we readied the lower t-nd 
of the rocky ridge above described over which we were L*« 
make our way P The ground now became firmer, bat with it 
too we had reached the line of snow. It lay thin at first and 
did u it bant per our progress. Bin after half a mile of ascent 
along the crest ii became deeper, and at an elevation of 
about ItUOQ feet practically forced ns to dismount. It was 
half-past ton by this time, and the clouds which seemed thin 
and fleecy in the ourl\ morning were now gathering in heavier 
masses a I sive as. The point to which we hud been able to 
force our yaks seemed the lost where we could pitch a camp. 
The snow which covered the top of the ridge hail melted on 
the slope which descended in the glacier several hundred feet 
below. The slope was nut too steep for teats, hut seemed 
otherwise to offer little advantage. Fur above the region 
where even yaks could secure food, tins spot was yet decided ly 
too low to serve us a convenient sturtiiig-pomt for a king climb 
on the following day. 
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Considering the height idwive ris t the selection of a HMilsilih" 
spot for a camp seemed fill-important, I'rmn where the yaks 
I j ad brought us nothing whs lo be seen but a brand slope of 
enow frill "fid on its southern edge by precipitous cliffs billing 
towards the glacier. ta order to make sure of tlie chances 
for camping higher up I despatched the two Hung* levies on 
n reconnaissance. They were to examine the conditions of the 
smuv + and to look out for some shelter in the rocks which 
might enable ns to pass a night at a greater elevation, 
eventually without louts. 1 myself remained belli ml to use 
the comparatively clear weather for work with the photo- 
theodolite, The ebnids that were gathering ami the high 
wind that sprung up were a warning uot to lose time. 

The view which the place of my hall offered, and pari of 
which is shown by the photograph rupnidueed on p, 9ft, whs 
grand indeed. It comprised to the west range after range of 
the Pamirs, from the distant peaks of Wukhtm far away to the 
Alai mountains, Tho mountains lining the valley below me 
on tho west seemed nowhere higher than my place of observa¬ 
tion, for winch the by psuine ter reading indicated lfi,H20 iV-t-l, 
From the same point splendid views were obtained up and 
down the Yuuibulak Glacier. Compressed belwiu-u mighty 
walls of rock the stream of ire seemed lei a state of petrified 
convulsion. From its highest point where its Uni filled the 
space between the twin peaks of Muziagh-Atii down to the 
OJHsniiig iff ils roik-hound gorge, the glacier displayed a 
bewildering maze of huge emvasfces. Their greenish depths 
eon tin sled vividly with the spot less white of the siiow-emsi 
that covered the surface of the ice. Opposite to ns rose the 
almost perpendicular wall of fOtk which faces the great ridge 
ascending si might Us the southern mid highest peak of 
Mnztagh. Above this rock-wall lhere showed the tluek ice 
i f f the glacier-mantle covering that side of the unuintaiu. 

Though the sun was hidden only for short periods by light 
doiids, it felt cold enough in the strong breeze. Sm [e took 
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lime tci- work tlm delicate apparatus eiT the phut^-thcodolitc.. 
Tlu- two Kirghiz who bud come up with us in charge of the 
yaks had already complained of headache, and by the time 
f completed my work succimibod to mountain sickness in that 
most dm stie form uftectmg the digestive organa. To get from 
them the needed topographical information whs for the time 
quite impossible- 3 was watching tho Kttow-coTcred ridge by 
which my Humu followers had ascended, with sume anxiety 
»H the day wore nm + wheat at hist by 5 p.ui. they returned. 
Hardy and bom climbers ns they arc. both Wall Muhammad 
hi i-l (iliim looked thoroughly exhausted, They reported that 
they had cl imbed in deep am aw shoulder after shoulder of the 
great ridge above until they were stopped by a precipice 
of sheer rucks descending to a side glacier which separates 
the ridge they followed from the main mans of tire northern 
peak. 

Their account confirmed the doubt which the observation 
made nil the preceding day had left ill uie aw to the con¬ 
tinuity of the spur apparently k-udiiig to the summit. High 
up* at an altitude approximately eat limited at ^'2 r tHSO fret I 
had noticed what louked like crevissscd masses of ice pro- 
trudiug in tlie north from below one of the buttresses of the 
ridge P From the description of my men I was forced to con¬ 
clude that this ice was in reality the end of a transverse 
glacier hidden from view by the ridge on which wo stood. 
Hot 11 men described a descent over the el ills down into the 
glacier-filled gorge an wholly impracticable, and the ascent mi 
the opposite face giving access to the summit us of equal 
difficulty. They complained bitterly of the cold they hail 
experienced in the higher part of their ascent and of the 
dt die ill t v of breathing, Though they hud followed closely the 
line uf the ciilfs overlooking the Yaiiibtthik gljieier p they Intd 
found no possible place of shelter among the rocks nor oven a 
spot where il small tent could be pitched* Everywhere the 
snow was too deep and tolerably level space wholly wanting. 
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TJiis report showed clearly the limits which existing conditions 
imposed on any attempt ait usrcmlihg MtLztogh-AU fmm this 
silks £ realised that without the possibility of comping Is seller 
Up for one night nil that could be aimed at was to penetrate 
tho gorge which had stopped my men. The discovery < A' this 
formidable obstoelo was in itself an iiitor'rating fact: for Dr. 
Sviii Hl-iHiIj who in 1894 bad ridden on yaks to a height 
estimated nt over ^0 t 000 foot. Vetoed to Hetc remained 
wholly unaware of its exiateuecv At the some time the 
report showed that the ascent up to that point was only a 
question of oudsiranec and fair weather. I accordingly 
(Me r mined to use the eh a nee of the nest day keeping clear 
for an ascent hy the track which my Unnza men hud 
fid] owed. 

Tins chance seemed doubtful indeed, for clouds settled 
around tlm summits, anil violent gusts of wind made 11 s glad 
to seek the shelter of the touts below. I found them pitched 
hy the side of the great moraine wall riinl Ham Si ugh d H i v 
arrived from Kanntu. The sky was cloudy when ] turned in. 
and when I rose on the L9th at 3.30 n.w, there was every 
indication of a storm. It did not take long before the stmw, 
driven hy a hard gale, came down. Wrapped in furs I was 
sorrowfully watching this atmospheric interference with my 
plans when by Is u.ni. the sky begun rapidly t" dear. f saw 
that it had been only one uf those short-lived gates which, 
according to Dr. I led in's testimony, almost daily visit 
one or other face of the great mountain. The yaks were 
kept ready, and when the sun broke through, u little before 
7 u.in. t I gave the order to start. Instead of the Kirghiz 
who bud proved m useless on the ilili in stain-side, only n *Y 
lUm?Ai men and Ajnb Khan, the Punjab orderly, were to 
accompany use and the Sub-Surveyor* The hitler s instru¬ 
ment* were to be aimed us fur as practicable by honest Hui 
Bni, a Turki * Kirakasli * l pony-nm u'* from Kokyar, who had 
AceouipisTiled Captain Penny’a caravan to Luduk and Kashmir. 
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anil who, uiixipns to return homeward* $£ter a win ter T s rest, 
hiul attached himself to my camp at Srinagar* 

This time we were net encumbered by ppaito yaks for 
which lie Use could lie found, mill a little over an hour tVi m t j 
the time of the atari saw us al the point 1 had reached 
the day before, The weather kept dear though there was 
much wind. The yak* toiled oil through the snow, which 
gradually grew r deeper* but their progress was slow, and the 
tusk of keeping them ahead trying Tor the riders* More 
and mine frequently we had to dismount and drag the 
stubborn animals out of the deep snowdrifts into wide Si they 
had plunged. At lust, when an hour’s toil Jmsl advanced us 
only some 500 feet above the previous day's static in, \\ 
became necessary Lo leave the yaks behind.. The snow by 
this (inn- had increased to ink average of live tec; in dept 1 1 * and 

in ... places where some projection of the ridge bail 

favoured the funiiatinu of drills, our alpenstocks altogether 
fulled to strike the rnek. The surface snow' was crisp mu I 
granular, hence so easily shifted by the wind that in most 
pin res the footprints left by the men on their ascent the day 
before could barely he distinguished. Tim srnrw aloug Use 
edge of the rock-wall, which we were careful to fallow, seemed 
nt thin idliimk" to have aeeuni dated only during recent winters. 
Hence it had scarcely yet had time to be compressed by iU 
own weight into ice \ and the glittering stiow sheet over which 
we were ascending ratted firmly on the rock. Against slips 
of snow and avalanches we were thus safe enough, white 
from the opposite side of the glacier where the -southern wall 
of rock was topped by a thick layer nf ice, little avalanches 
would glide down more and mere frequently as the day 
wore on* 

It was not easy work to ascend in the soft snow, where wo 
continually sank in for a couple id feel, ami where a slight 
deviation from the track of the front man would laud one up 
to the waist. Though the high elevation we gradually 
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attained caused me neither headache nor any other symptoms 
of mountain sickness, yet the rarity of the nir necessarily 
imposed slow progress and frequent though short hulls* The 
wind grew hit roarer us the day aid vanned, and broMj^lit passing 
showers of snmv. Yet more troublesome was the snow wlilull 
the force of the wind swepl up at times from tin- slope before 
ns. Shortly before midday I readied n point where a few." 
dry isM'krt at the edge of I he spur protruded from the snow. 
They offered u convenient spot for a halt and refreshment. 
I m media tidy helow ike nearly perpeodioitlm' cliffs there 
stretched the contorted icy surface of the Yanibnlak Glacier. 
Contrary to my expectation, the altitude of close on ltf,00Q feet 
which We must have readied by this time interfered in no 
w ay with my appetite. 

After another abort snow aipuill hud passed w r e resumed our 
climb, hni the Hub-Surveyor and Ajnh Khali began to complain 
of headache and general lassitude. Hjchlorate of potash 
tabloids, with which after Dr. [fellow's advice I bad provided 
my self* proved of little avail, and by 1-80 pun. Jhuu Singh 
hail to remain behind. The wind had hy (bis time driven 
away all clouds that hung over the ranges west and north, 
and lie was thus able to check Ills plane-table work by rays to 
a number of distant peaks previously sighted or triangulated 
Twenty minutes biter Ajnh Khan, skilled mountaineer as be 
is, fell out anil received permission to descend. There 
remained imw Wuti Muhammad and Glmu, my two Himzu 
levies, and they without a word of complaint steadily plodded 
on with uiL". The snow became still deeper, and the mist 
lliat settled on the peaks above ns showed clearly that a 
further ascent would offer no chance of il close survey of 
the summits. A change in the weather seemed also to 
threaten, and after due deliberation I Used upon the buttress 
of the riilgc jusi before me 3is the tiiml object of tile climb, 
Hy 2.H0 pjn- I had reached its top and settled down by the 
Hide of the precipitous rock wall descending to the glacier. 
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En the piercing wind it was not easy to boil the water tor 
the liypsomeLer. By scooping a hole in the snow. however, 
sullirienfc shelter was at last seemed* mid re^atad careful 
rending erf the thermometer gave a mean of 177*8° Kalir. us 
the builiiig-pniiit. Taking into calculation the temperature 
of the air, w hich was 8d° Fnhr., this corresponds to an eleva¬ 
tion of almost exactly 20,000 feet. Our bodily condition would 
have allowed a further climb, though las well as my Hmizu 
followers felt the effect of our six hours' ascent through the 
siiuw, Ihii neither the state of the weather nor the remaining 
daylight justified the hoj>e Lhal we mtild reach this day the 
end of the spur reconnoitred on the previous day, I 
accordingly decided to descend mid to let a fresh attempt at 
read ling that point depend on the chance of the weather 
improving on the next day. The soft srnow rendered even the 
descent by the route we had come n alow and uni nous a Hair : 
hut the grand view which lay kforc me amply dmijK-nautial 
tor the delay. To the west thv chunk had lifted completely, 
and the multiplicity of the ranges over which my ga/.e 
1 raved led was the best dciiiun strati on of the height we 
were at. 

Straight in from, where Die view must have extended prac¬ 
tically across the whole breadth of the Pamir region, there 
were nn notable landmarks to attract attention, lint thin 
seemingly end less success loij of valleys and ranges was perhaps 
best calculated to impress me with a sense of the vnfttueaa of 
the +k Roof of the World. ,h To the south-west there glittered 
white pinnacles of holder shape far away on the horizon, and 
in them I thought j could recognise the luounLa in-giants that 
guard the approach to the Indus Valley. They laid worthy 
rivals to the north in some towering masses of ice and snow, 
which from a reference to the map 1 could not fail to identify 
with Mount Kaufmanu am! other great peaks uf the Truns- 
Alai range. Their highest points were shrouded in lleeey 
v hauls. 
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The grand s]n?ctiirle which made me stop again lliliI again, 
heedless of the told and wind, also impressed my companions, 
though from another point of view. Here was a vast region 
lull of riuh grazing grounds. greater than the dwellers of the 
narrow volleys of llmmi could ever imagine. It wns not 
difficult to guess wlmt were the prominent thoughts that 
passed through my Kinjntm 1 minds, and a few sympathetic 
hints soon brought them to their longues, 'Wlmt 11 vast field 
for raids and conquest lay then- before the hardy, brave hill- 
men of Mnnza! The old freelhiiiting spirit broke forth again 
in their talk, together with their contempt for the meek 
Kirghiz, those willing servants of whoever lets them graze in 
ponce, Wsili Muhammad revelled in recollections handed 
down by his father how the men of llmiza had raided the 
rich Hi n-ks of Tag) i a mm, to the very foot of the grant mountain 
on which we *tnnd. |hi| now the ' Sirkur' has made its 
wilt fell, add im Kanjnti dare disturb the peaceful dwellers in 
these valleys, I could not cheer my plucky guides with 
promise* of a return lo those happy days, but I must own to 
sympathy with their views in my innermost heart. Were it 
not for the great powers that keep watch From south to north, 
there i* no doubt Lhai little Huiiza would with ease sweep 
across all the valley* from the Chius to the Kashgar border. 

When by t> p.m. we had descended to that portion of the 
ridge where tbe snow had left some patches of bare hick, 1 
wa* cheered to find the tents pitched on the steep declivities 
towards the glacier. The place was the heal that could In¬ 
laid for the purpose, but the angle of the slope was anything 
lait adapted for a tent, When I retired to its shelter, I felt 
as if it wore a cabin on hoard a ship rolling badly. With 
some trouble the nearest approach to a horizontal position 
was secured for the camp-lied, and as it was tin- only ihing on 
which it was possible to sit or lie in comiurt, I soon succumbed 
to its attraction. Refore, however, I finally got to rest the 
patients had to lie attended to. Ram Singh mid Ajah Khan, 
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huddled ii]i in Uurir little tent, sc lLI tfnupfewed of splitting 
headache iiml nausea. Outside, undismayed by cold stud 
w«id T my hardy Hun zb men were feasting in great gko on the 
big JLiuittiJii-lcgH which It m3 Wen assigned for their refresh¬ 
ment Their cheery talk, alas I unintelligible to me, was 
still in my ears when I fell asleep after u frugal dinner. Was 
it of the pluck a ml prowess of their little race that they 
chatted, or of the happy hunting-ground* for slaves and sheep 
whirli the Pamirs haul so long utiered to is ? 

The night brought violent gusts of wind and so vend light 
falls i>f snow. Tin- noise of tin- avalanches falling over the 
cliffs on the smith side of the Yamhnlak Glacier woke me at 
frequent intervals* It was a comfort to think that there was 
no danger of that kind to fear on the ridge we occupied* 
When I woke up at ti n.nu there was fresh snow to the depth 
of two inches covering the ground. The sky was still cloudy, 
There was nothing for it Imt to wait in patience for a change 
in the weather. But the change would not come, and ns the 
temperature still kept at freezing-point we felt badly the 
exposed position of the camp- At last all hope of au ascent 
Hint day had to he abandoned, and as to wait for better weather 
would have meant loss of muro time than I could afford, 1 had 
by midday reluctantly to give the order for the move to a less 
inclement region. 

On the evening of the "20th of July I camped once more by 
the side of the Kirghus in the Yamhnlak Jilga. On the 
fallowing day Rain Singh and myself ascended the high side 
spur, railed Shiiiiudihu which descends from MuztagU-Atu 
northwards of the Kaiiipar-Kishlitk Glacier; for survey work, 
ley 3 hi lists of wind blow in turn from different direr tiona, and 
kept now one and now the other side of the mountain 
shrouded in cloud* and mist Work with tile photo-theodolite 
Was trying under such conditions, yet by using the favourable 
molt]eiits vicWH were Koeured of the valleys and ranges 
opposite, w hich from this height —14,570 feet above the sea— 
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Mhi>wed dear 31 nil shnrp, nn if on ji relievo limp sprewl 
before mu. The triangrcbtiuu, too, wiih extended to the 
great jiuiiks nartli-csM of Luku Kimikiil. After lung uiid 
toying hours on the uiod-nwcpt Wunk ridge I wim gkil to 
ham 1 down to my cramp, which lej tlie muiiiiLitiu- hud been 
moved ■tjjiLLti lo its old place smith of the lake. To my 
pkw3iiit surprise there awaited me a troop of H Eimkush ' 
men with ten [Mimes* whom Mr. Msmiirtiirv*most thoughtfully 
iiiitiuipuLiiig my need of fresh imtispurf, had sent from 
Kushgur to meet me. Through them there ciuue, to my 
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intense joy. it packet of home letters ivhiili hail readied 
Kashgar from Europe bv the Kussian, post rti Saiiinrkfiinl. 
The latest lam- the data of the 24tU of Juno, a pouf how 
near the railway has brought even the slop* of Mttzfcngb- 
Ata. 

tlu the 2:2nd of July tin 1 went Lit cleared very suddenly, 

uud the day of rest.. ijuiet work in camp was made doubly 

enjoy aide l»y a pel-feet view of [lu< grand nirnintain. Even 
the great glacier-dad range to the north-coat, dubbed 
“ Kongar mi our maps. Inn locally bearing neither that 
nor any oilier general name, lifted for nti hour the veil tif 
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clouds from its highest peaks. Thune idum.* Lhe glaciers of 
KongurHtebe and Knkscl rise* according to tutr triniignlntiuii, 
to elevuthms of a ltd 23.170 IW-1, iv^h-HiycIy. mid Lints 

faiirlv rival Mnatiigh-Alii, for which 24 >321 feet is tilt? latest 
ascertained height. VI l the flame 1 wus glad In learn from 

the Kashgar pony “men that I should not have to force my 
way through the pup known us the KimMush f J Hlnck stone") 
Pautt, which cm the south separates tlmt range* (mm llie 
Father of lee Mountains/' Instead of this difficult route 
tin- Gea gorge wn* reported to he available. though in the 
tfoi mI fiL condition of the Yhimanyar River J had scarcely 
ventured to hope for ill is. 
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CHAPTER VI! 

THROUGH THK OHK DEFILE TO KASHGAR 

The morning of the 9 I\\vd of.Inly found me ready far the start 
northwards <m the way to Kashgar, while Bam Singh, with u 
sum]] munj> p wmk to move to the north-e&tit to complete the 
surrey up to tiie Kamtimh Pass and towards Hulnnknl. He 
was then to follow me to Kashgar a week m the rear. To 
provide against possible loss of the phi he-table work so far 
done* through accident or Chinese interference, I photographed 
tho section of the map that Ihnn Singh was to keep* My 
two Huuko men and A jab Khan were discharged to their 
homes* ehemd by the prospect of returning to their own 
mi Min tains and by the substantial mils of rupees representing 

their pay. Before I said goodbye to Karin Shall Reg, who in 
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u handsome Bakhshish in cash had found compensation for 
the revolver be Imd previously coveted us u “keepsake/’ 
I bud the satisfaction at siting my Indian nun I arrive from 
Swikoh It whs a big one, mid brought besides welcome 
latter* and papers frooi home and Indiin eagerly expected 
little parcels* the result of order* L had sent to huh ere six 
weeks before from Gilgit, utter the first experience had shown 
me the hwtttur of my equipment. 

While the baggage inarched on to Biiliiiikul 1 took the 
opportunity of completing my phntndkendolito survey from uu 
ism-liitibill rising due west of Karakul* uml about LoOO 
feet above it. The panoramic view I enjoyed from the 
height of Kipkdmush 11 k Hi3] waft perfect. The bike at my 
feet glittered in the dnuiging tints of emerald and ehty&oprase* 
dlist opposite on the eastern shore the telescope showed 
Rimi Singh working from my former station on Karnkir with 
the theodolite. To the north there lay peacefully the little 
turns of Kiisikkiil, deep green in colour p and in the soft clear 
light even the bleak old moraine* around them, with their 
H+ cirques and walls of rocky debris, looked less desolate and 
dreary* By 9 p m. I Imd exposed the last plate and hurried 
down to where the limpid stream leaves ICamkuL Then 1 
marched along the eastern shore of I he Lower iSusfikkiiL, ttnd 
realised for tin- lirst time the charms of this pretty " eye of 
the sou " as it would he called in the CTirj with Ians, Sleepy 
it looked on the * pilot summer afternoon, and inviting for 
rustic repose the grassy strip on its eastern bunk. But 1 had 
little time to spare for such pleasures, and soon hud to tear 
myself awny from this newly discovered attraction. 

Beyond, vegetation soon diminished as 1 marched along 
the stony ‘ Da slit ? that forms the bottom of the valley 
further down. The river t swelled hy the great glacier stream 
known as EkkiWl-su t that joins it front the south-east, 
occupies a gradually broadening bed of nibble and boulders. 
I crossed it with Rome little difficulty about four miles below 
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Karakul, it* depth them ivui-hing 4 to 5 t etl. The rent of 
the inarch lay alternately ever stony i+ alluvial runs " spread¬ 
ing in front of the glaciers which descend from the great u y 
range eastwards, mid over imrrw strips of rich meadow land 
fringing here and there the steeply-eid conglomerate hunks, 
f ile Horn seemed mure or less tin- smite ns about Karakul* 
hut the growth and the seenl of the herbs growing in these 
sheltered nooks was stronger. 

It was doee on 8 p,m. when I reached my camp pitched 

near the Chinese post of Bnlimkul on tlie swampy piece 

of meadow land that fills a bend of the river, The military 

«* 

Amban of the place is supposed to watch the neighbouring 
pusses which lead across to Rang-kul and adjoining parts 
of the Russian Pamirs, From the repaid brought to me 
ho seemed little inclined to hdp me on my journey. 
Though he sent fuel and a sheep as a present, Osman 
I leg, the mill imt hit headman of the Kirghiz grazing hi the 
neighbourhood, to whom 1 had been recommended from 
Tushkurghan, found it ad finable to pay his visit by stealth 
mid tinder the cover of darkness. Next morning the attitude 
of the Aruban made itself palpably felt. Karin Kliah Beg's 
men, with their ponies, which had brought part of my 
baggage from Karakul, had disuppeum] during the night, 
Tu move on with the five Kashgar animals (the rest I had 
left for Rum Singh’s eainpl was manifestly impossible* From 
Urn Am him + to whom I utmfc, came nothing hut ii rude reply, 
leaving it to my own choice how I should make my way 
hey oi ill. I thought of hr. Sven tied ill. who had met with an 
even worse reception at Bnlunkul t and consoled myself with 
the eoujeeture that possibly the climate nf the place disagrees 
with the liver of successive Chinese cuminaiulantH, 

Fortunately the Am ha it's obstruct! veness was purely 
passive* I found little difficulty in persuading his inter¬ 
preter C Tolinaeh T ) that it was to his material advantage 
to supply the needful umtual*, He took this hint, and by 
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II n.m +1 by taking I »ak pmiie* and pressing Kirghiz uuirimh. 
tin? needed rmuplemeiLt iff my transport was made up- Tile 
pliable factotum iif the Chinese u Warden of (lie (Aiftj&fis 
waa for a consideration foil m l ready even to issue in hi* 
chief s inline mi order for the supply of other animals nt tlie 
Kamilla further down the volley, When my little eunmiu 
wan fniriv started I could nut Amy myself the satisfaction of 
returning to the Am ban the sheep lie Inal Bent* as a present; 
that mils not acceptable* The Kirghiz, in wkwc presence I 
sent my message* were evidently mneli tickled by the 
announcement 

The weather had again become cloudy and cold, quite 
wintry in n spout. With the cloud# covering the mountain* 
ahnimi to their font the wide valley, through which the river 
bey mid Rulimkul spreads in numerous broad branches, looked 
like a dreary steppe in lhe autumn. About five mile* north 
of Biiltmknl the expanse of muddy glacier water cnntnicts 
unit enter* hy a sudden bend to the east the long defile known 
ils (jex-I)arra. At it* entrance we passed a lonely Kamid, 
square-wiilJed and garrisoned by si 'lessen Chinese soldiers — 
scarcely tenable as a defensive work, even in the days of 
matchlocks. The rest ot tins day s march lay along the 
right bank, Thu gorge kept u arrow p and the rotul til most 
throughout led over old moraines ami stony fiiim.“ Hy 
MO p, in l we passed the first serious impasse of the gorge 
called Jangnruk, Ifreat wmtd coulisses of nigged na-k. 
several thousand feet in height, detrend from the iiniin 
mountain spur* mi both sides. Along the face of one ot them 
the mad is carried hy ll gallery, a true ‘ Rafik 1 of Hmistn 
recollection, only that the one here was well built and gave ll 
roadway of at least 4 feet breadth. It was getting dark 
between the high mountain walls when this awkward part of 
the mute bad been passed. So we had to stop fnr the night s 
camp as soon as the neeessaiy hit of level space could he 
found by the river side. Here amidst sombre Alpine scenery. 
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with suowy heights gleaming up able gorges, I was to be 
min billed of the very different region that awaited me east¬ 
wards, Heavy yellowish clouds overspread tin- narrow 1>it of 
rttv» visible between the mountains, and socm the tail end of 
n dnststonn wafted from the eastern phi inn swept up the 
vallev. The nig]it. too* was warm fur this elevation, 

Chi the morning of the 25lli we had to cross Lo the left of 
the tossing river a little below tbe spot of our c&nipj known aw 
Ilegohim. Tin- river is compressed there by mighty recks to 
il width of some 45 feet, and the chasm is spanned 3nv u 
wooden bridge 6 feet broad. quite a creditable specimen, l 
thought, of Chinese engineering. The sides were protected 
by a anlietantial railing, and the whole paitiled bright yellow s 
Tbe opposite bank for more than a mite farther down was 
formed by u high wild precipitous wall id rock wholly impass¬ 
able tu man nr beast. After Home three miles we recrossed 
by a similar bridge to the right bank, and could have continued 
our march there with ease hud it not been that the bridge 
across the swollen glarier-slreum from a side-valley to the 
south had been washed uwwy. The stream was wholly miford- 
able, and it was mwasury to climb <]p for some three milts to 
the mouth of tile huge Koksd glacier from which it Issues. 
It was a trying detour, for tbe whole valley is blocked by 
enormous old terminal moraines, When at last the present 
end of the glacier was reached, it was willi difficulty Hint we 
drugged up the ponies to tile top of that muss of ice rising in 
a bank of at least 150 feet above tbe river. It was fortunately 
thickly coated with glacier mud and detritus, and in half an 
Imur we bad safely got tbe first pony across. From the 
eastern side moraine the glacier could be seen stretching 
away for miles up the valley to tbe slopes uHiigh peaks which 
were enveloped in clouds. Subsequent surveying showed that 
the highest summit of this mountain muss is identical with the 
fee rind Knksel or Surgulnk Peak (23,470 feet), which rises 
prominently at the salient angle of the great range north of 
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Musstagh-Atn* and is visible even from Kashgar, in the form 
of a great truncated cum> + 

Thii detour had delayed us much. and it was getting late 
hi the afti-moon when the baggage arrived at She little Kunml 
of tiez. from ivhicli the valley tnltea its name* Fresh animals 
were to he taken here, hut they were said not to have arrived 
as yet front their grazing-groujiids. So wo pitched van up 
among the fantastic conglomerate formations which ]iau^ lln- 
river-hank. The evening brought » fresh dustdorm. end 
notwithstanding the elevation shout 8,000 feet above the 
sea —it felt oppressively warm. On the ton ruing of the 'Jtith 
of July I awoke to hear the new ,4 that the promised ponies 
hud not arrived, and that the meU from Bnlnnktil together 
with l heir an muds had decamped during the nights To make 
matters worse, the + Kamiileitis ’ Kirghiz posted at the 
Karan] for carrying the Chinese Dak—had also for some un¬ 
known reason disappeared. 

I did not appreciate the prospect of being detained iude- 
finitoly at so dreary and desolate a spot, and the hours of 
wenry waiting sorely tried niy patience* Amidst the sand 
and hare rocks the air grew almost hot as the day advanced, 
Sat ip Alii, the Kirghiz I had t-ngagnl at Karakul, was de¬ 
spatched to the herdsmen high up the Koksel Valley T hut l 
knew that assistance from that side could not conic till night¬ 
fall. All the greater was the feeling of relief when by 2 p.m. 
a party of traders with four ponies came in sight, the first 
travellers we hud met since leaving Karakul. With some 
persuasion and gentle pressure my mm prevailed on the party 
to unload their animals and to hdp to take our baggage down 
to the next Kanin 9, Kiinrufc-Kiugluui* Heavy loads had to 
be made op. and ive all had to walk—no great sacriHiru, for 
the ten miles down the valley proved exceptionally easy going. 
The scenery became less sombre as the valley broadened* and 
tiller returning once more to the right bunk at Kok-nueuak, a 
picturesque little cross-spur, 1 was gratified by the first view 
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i if cultivated fields, The reception that met me at Xauruk- 
Xurgliun was a cheerful contrast tu oinr Goz experience. 
The Kirghiz KunnilchiH, among them some pielureH4|iie old 
men in padded caats of wonderful hues. turned out for my 
reception in great style. All the ponies we required for the 
difficult marches of the next two days were supplied must 
readily, and the services of extra men offered to help the 
animals. over the di dimities of the track. Kaumk-Kurghan 
proved a far voider place than Gez. The evening, after a 
light shower from the east laid sprinkled llic ground, was 
delight fid t and I felt refreshed by the scent of the thyme 
growing profusely about my cam ping-place. 

The ordinary route to the plains below Xaitruk-Kiirghan 
rims along the bottom of the river gorge, hut this is impass¬ 
able during the summer months owing to the flood, Thou 
ronu mini cat ion can be maintained only by the oironitons truck 
through the mountains; known characteristically m Toknx- 
Dttwan* “the Nine Passes,” The first of these pusses was 
li 11 a steep spur u couple of miles Wow the Xunnd. The 
hillsides were clothed with plenty of shrubs, and reminded 
me of the scenery I hud seen ill Buner and in i limira* east of 
the Indus. On the top of the puss a pleasant surprise awaited 
me. Unexpectedly the path opened on a charming gteu with 
trees ami fertile patches of oat li elds. The height was over 
fLOOO feet. Xaunik-fkd looked a veritable oasis after the 
stony barrenness of the Goz defile, and might with some 
imagination ho turned into u suitable site for a cosy “ hill- 
slat ion." Uuftirtmmtely the glen bolds practically no water. 
For a couple of miles we descended it, and then turned up a 
narrow side gorge to the north-east. 

The seeitcrv had by this time changed considerably, AIL 
vegetation disappeared fro to the gravel-strewn bottom of the 
gorge, and the sides were formed by hare rocks of reddish- 
grey tint r worn into fantastic shapes by the influences of 
climatic extremes. At the bottom of the narrowing gorge. 
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uni Into t>at- rock by (III nation of min and molting snows, we 
wound our wny onwards, often hi the welcome coolness of 
overhanging cliffs* In \i little cub tie-sue of rocks there was a 
tiny stream of coni water dripping over the stone# and losing 
itself below in the fine sand. Net far front it the UhtrLik 
Jilgu contract* to a narrow li**nro n aomu N to 10 feet tteress + 
cloned hi by unscalable crags. The Surge rocks which form 
the bottom are too sleep to be climbed by tad on animitln, So 
all the baggage luul to be taken off and carried by men for a 
abort distance* Emerging from this gloomy lisaore we hud 
fresh trouble in jail ling the ponies along a aeries of rocky 
ledge* ami up an exceptjoxlaity steep spur* At last the top 
of the second pass was reached, with a distant view to the 
snowy peaks south-west and a succession of hare serrated 
ridges in the foreground looking like lines of petrified waves. 
Far-advanced decomposition was plainly written on nil features 
of the landscape, Winding round the highest ridges of some 
neighbouring peak, at an elevation of about 10,500 feet, we 
reached at last the head of the KlHish-kislilnk Valley, the 
only one m this maze of nioimUiiia which contain# a per¬ 
manent spring, and where n longer halt is practicable. Dreary 
hi id m i Hera l>lc the plain 1 looked, which we reached after a 
descent of some three miles between hare hillsides, apparently 
sandstone. But there was the spring, fresh and clear, and 
after the long, lint climb men and beast* were equally grateful 
for its blessing* 

The march of the b 2Hih of Inly was to bring me right down 
into the plains to the large oasis of Tnshnmtik at the entrance 
of the Gez defile* It was a double march, and we started 
early. A slight storm had cleared the air remarkably, and 
when the top of the next pass, rite Aktikcn-Be], was reached 
in the fresh morning air 1 was surprised by a delightfully 
distant view. On the west it extended to the great icy peaks 
which lie between Muzlagh-Atti ami the (u^d >arrjt, meat 
prominent among them the glittering cone of Haignlnk* To 
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t >a e cost the plains colitld bo seen fair it way til the green tract* 
under irrigation round Yaugi-Hifisar, Opal, and Tafliitmdik* 
A light \mm of dnat that hung over the plain OH the pale-blue 
horizon was all that suggested to the mind the great desert 
beyond T Immediately before me wa* a maze of bare rooky 
ridges. The eye revelled in the bright and wonderfully varied 
lints which they exhibited. From bluish grey to term-cotta 
every shade of colour glistened in the full sunlight. It was n 
view which will lung live in ray memory for Its vtistnes* and 
fusel nut in g variety. For u couple of i louts it remained before 
my i-ym a* 1 grossed in succession the Twlaniik, Btirvni-BeU 
iuid Topaln-Bel Jesses. The vidlep between them wore not 
deep* and progress \vus easy, Then ui lost there was a decided 
descent into the Kizil Jilga i u the Red Valley'*}, not inappro¬ 
priately ao-called from Lite reddish -brown bills Unit unclose it. 
A six miles march in the dry bed of the stream thal in the 
spring drains tin* urdlali* brought ns at last hack again to (lie 
himk of the tress River* It was flowing here over a bed of 
rubble nearly & mile brood, divided into mrmeroiiH chuiuids t 
but lls rapid as above. 

Only for If miles was there a way along the river-hank* 
Then a priHupitnlls spur of conglom ignite* which is washed at 
its hint hy the enmuil of the river. hi terrenes, Jind wo I tad to 
wend our wav again into a tortuous gorge. It felt hot in its 
still air, though the tbermomefter in tin- shade allowed only 
HH°F. At the end of the gorge there was an extremely steep 
aacont at an angle id over where the prudes even with¬ 
out their loads had difficulty to sf? ramble up, A tier trussing 
this the BhagiUlik Hawaii—there was mice more a descent 
to the main valley. But cmr way there was soon blocked by 
a fresh spur, and instead of emerging on the level plain for 
which t I confess, t wan hy this time longing, a hist great 
detour into the wild barren waste of congloraemto bilk bud to 
In* made. One lifter the other of the ponies that had conic 
all the way from Karakul broke down, and I was heartily glad 
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that the forethought uf our guides from KaTmik-Knrglian lied 
prMPvitli-ci spare animal* to shift their loads on to. After u. tiring 
accent of dose mi *2,000 Feet the Yatiialn or Kepch Pass, 
the Iasi obstacle, was surmounted, and I hurried ahead of my 
cam van to reach Tushmalik if possible before drink. The 
plain at the point where I struck it at lust by 6.30 p,iu- wm a 
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atony waste, but pursuing my way by the side of the river I 
him in efliue to a canal and then to tortile irrigated land*. 
Men were still working in the Jidda and in ail directions 
rills 4if water* betokening by its colour its glacier sources t 
were spreading fertility over the rich soil* It was a picture 
of life doubly impressive after the stony wilderness from 
which 1 bad emerged. 
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Jt was gelling dark when I arrived at the tsrst houses of 
TimhEnulik. Thus the oasis is called* and not ** Tashhalik M "r 
“Taftlibubik, 1 ' as, distorted by 11 sort of “ popular etymology/ 
its name appears in almost all maps and books except the 
records of the old Jesuit Surveyors of the eighteenth cent 119% 
The mud-waits of the hail clings and those enclosing many 
gardens looked quite imposing in the dim light* The roods 
were lined with willows and poplars. I enquired at first after 
the Beg's 3muse, to whom 1 had sent word regarding fresh 
ponies. An elderly 1 Diliksn 1 (cultivator} riding along on a 
lively donkey offered to take me there. We passed miles that 
seemed to me end less between Helds and gardens and little 
groups iif houses. Yet tin- Hug * place was ever ahead. I 
hod forgot leu tlniL in Eastern Turkestan extensive groups of 
villages or hamlets* spreading over a wide area nf rtdlhntvd 
ground, b ?ar il com mm] mime, representing in reality that iff a 
little district. When, tired out by a ride and walk of nearly four¬ 
teen hours, 1 arrived at the house, I found 1" my nimoyance 
that the Beg was uwuy in Kashgar and 13 tat whatever arrange¬ 
ments ware possible would have to be made al the Kunud, 
It meant riding back in the darkness for over two miles. But 
ai last I readied the place* though the pony stumbled and 
nearly broke down with weariness. The baggage* too, turned 
up at lad P and my tent was pitched on a held cIohc lo racks of 
fresh-cut scented “ Bedu/ a kind of liu-eme, Hat it was long 
lifter ten eYInck before 1 managed to get a + *wash 1T and close 
on midnight before I could sit dovm to a wed beamed dinner* 

On the 20 tli of July we were up as soon m the day broke. 
The vicinity iff Kashgar was 11 n irresistible allicictiuu to burry 
on, and though the available information allowed me to estimate 
the distance correctly at close on lifLy miles, I was anxious to 
cover it thnt day. There was the usual difficult}’ of getting 
fresh ponies to replace those hired nl Kmiriik-KntgliaUp whose 
ownera naturally enough would not consent to their going mi 
to Kushgur* But ;\lia Beg, the 4 Dakcirf ' in ohurgo of the 
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Chineo© po«t* proved more helpful than the Beg*a people* and 
by \l a+m, I could nlart with the most needful hmds of baggage 
packed on a couple ©f post-homes. The rest of my entojp was 
to follow as himju an the needed animals had been secured. I 
was glad to leave its encumbrancer behind. for 1 knew that at 
the oilier end of my long march il hospitable roof was awaiting 
nun A greyish haze covered the sky and effaced all view of 
the higher hills to the went* but to the north 1 eonhl dimly 
discern the low broad ridge which is fringed by the cultivated 
hie da of Opal, our immediate goal. 

To reach it wa had to cross the river from Gexght 1 Yam any a r 
as it is hone ©ailed, which. notwithstanding all the water drawn 
off for irrigation* still spreads in half a dozen broad branches 
over the plain- The water was 4-5 feet deep m most of them* 
and the flow so rapid that it required v a refill guiding of tlu- 
animals ]iy special men stationed to assivL at the fords, to 
effect a safe passage. Alter an hour I reached the other Hide 
of the bron d river-bed, wet above the knees bat wi thru it 
damage to the baggage* Then followed n delightful ride 
through the green grazing land that stretches by the side 
of the river for several miles* A little Chinese garrison 
occupies a dilapidated post at the fool of the low plateau which 
bears the lauds of Opal. Outside u circular Karaiil we 
managed to obtain ii change of ponies* but the gain in lime 
it was intended to assure was more than compensated by the 
delay which ensued by a quarrel among the |mst-meii. It whs 
evidently the question who were to accompany iue to Kashgar 
which excited the commotion* Ultimately l found^the baggage 
subdivided into four mind I loads and a villager perched on the 
top of each laden animal. 1 acquiesced in an arrangement 
which seemed to solve the difficulty* ami had no reason to 
regrot it* for lIic little earn van moved gaily along and never 
stopped till 1 reached Kashgar. 

Opal is a conglomeration of numerous hamlets spread 
between tiehls and irrigated meadows. To ride along its 
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lanea shaded by willows and poplars was a delightful change 
after i]ic- dreary wilderness of stone and sand we had lately 
passed through* I n the fields the melons were ripening, and 
richly cultivated gardens displayed a profusion of vegetables. 
Everywhere was the welcome presence of water, irrigation cuts 
of all size* following and intersecting the roads. The 
quantify of reddish mud deposited by these little streams 
wns a smi11Me feature* By the side of one I made a brief 
halt to refresh myself with a modest 14 r rirtiai +t carried in a 
saddle-bag and some apples ami plums I had bought train a 
wayside stall. It was tlie first fruit I lmd tasted fur months. 

Alter an hour arid a half we had passed through the whole 
breadih of the oasis of OpsL On lhe stretch of sterile sandy 
plain to he crossed eastwards J gathered my first impressions 
of 1 lie Turkestan desert. Here its look of barren desolation 
was mitigated by tamarisks and other low scrub growing 
profusely along the now' dry ravines that intersect it. To my 
surprise the temperature kept comparatively foul even after 
midday: hi the sim, w r 3tb a refreshing breeze fmm the 

castp was nothing to complain of. But the glare was trying 
and soon forced me to protect my eyes with goggles of neutral- 
eoluured glass. As we pulsed une low sandy dam- alter the 
other thi- pony-men struck up singing, and their tunes, 
surprisingly melodious, brought life and a feeling of elieeriness 
into the solitude. By rt p.ni* we left the desert track behind 
and emerged on the edge of the cultivated lands of Tokuzuk* 
Here by the side of the little Surat of Hu thigh several parties 
of travellers, w ith ponies and rude carts, were resting in the 
Mimic of a small poplar grove. Water kept ready in big jars 
and a slock of melons were the refreshments provided at this 
Turkestan edition of a roadside tun. 

The hours of a pleasant ride which followed will long 
keep fresh in my memory. Hamlet after hum let was passed, 
ensconced among green avenues of poplars t mulberry-* apricot- ( 
and other fruit trees. The mud walla of the houses with, their 
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bright yellow tun] brown looked singularly imd in tliiH Helling 
of gardens mid orchards* Here anil there a cemetery with 
tombs of atm-dried bricks and a omiubling uiosr|uc nr Ziamt 
built of the name material added a picturesque touch to the 
rural landscape. The high-pitchisl songs of my ptfny-m&n as 
we moved at a rapid amble through the lanes always bruncht 
the children and women Wore the doors of their homesteads. 
The men were busy in the fields* ami until we got to the 
Bazar of Toknzak 1 saw scarcely tiny grown-up person that 
was not occupied in some way* We bad so far suffered little 
from the ilqst* for the route we had followed was not the high- 
mad from Tushmalik. but a inure circuitous track ctiuueetihg 
hamlet with hamlet. But. at lust wo emerged on the rood imd 
found it as dusty as it wan broad. High lumbering carts or 
4 Aruban* dragged along by little |muies and droves of 
donkeys kept up it continuous cloud* I was getting eager to 
reach the end of the journey and too readily gave credence to 
Kodak AkhiiUp wlm about 5 p.ni. assured me that Kaahgar 
was Miiw within one * Tank's 1 distance. I hod not yet 
li-sniril tliHtp away from tile main cEimvuu nmb where the 
Chinese administration has marked l he dishy ices of ten 1 Id 
(approximately two miles - by small uiud-buill towers pop nlarly 
known as ■ Tash p (stone) t this measure in TnrkcaUii conveys 
irnly the vaguest csliumU 1 of distance. 

ll was disappointing when after an hours ride there was 
null no sign of the river-be. I which 1 knew we should haw to 
cross before approaching the town* At last aL a turn of tho 
read a broad nullah came in night, with a shallow stream. 
But beyond it no traces of walls, Minors or other tokens of on 
Eastern dtv* The river was not the K mbsu which hows past 
Kashgar* hot only a branch of il known as Afe-sn (“White 
Stream T 'i or Telwidmk. Another three miles or so of eud- 
U-ss rice fields reined a long distance in the failing light and 
on the tired ponies* But at last they too came to an end, ami 
w< forded the truly red water (if the Kizil-an Rod Btrcam ). 
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Beyond it we wo tin <3 along dusty suburban kirns where Un¬ 
worn l-u with quaint caps of imposing height mt in groups 
enjoying it elmt in the twilight. 

U was almost dark when the walls of the citv suddenly rose 
before me. M mi-built as they arc* they looked massive and 
imposing, while the quaint regularity >»f their battlements and 
siinan 1 bastions vividly reminded me of many u picture of 
medieval towns atn in old hunks of travel. Outside the city 
walls all was quiet and dark. The mitea were already 
At I ant Sadak Akhun struck off to the left, along a short. 
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poplar-lined avenue, and the light of a lantern allowed me the 
outer gale nf Mr. Macartney's residence that was to offer me 
a home fur the next few weeks, lh<] a ltd as 1 was. my arrival 
was not unexpected* ami I deluded from the sparuais 
Court to the terraced garden I found myself welcomed in the 
heartiest fashion by Mr. and Mrs T Macartney* Comfortable 
quarters adjoining llie garden were awaiting me* and when 
after a needful change I joined my hosts in iheirdluing-imnji, 
there was every little luxury to favour the illusion that J 
was in an English home far away from the Heart of Asia. 
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Tut: cheerful impressions of IIhlE. first evening m| der ^ r - 
Miteai-fciiev^ hospitable roof were a true indication of the 
happy eUcmnstauees under which the busy weeks of my stay 
at Kashgar were to pass. Busy* indeed, they were bound In 
he: fur numerous and urgent tasks hud U:> he completed before 
I could set oat from the capitalof Chinese I urkcstaii for the 
proper goal of my explomtiniiH. For almost every one of these 
tasks I stood hi need of Mr. MatArtuey* experience and active 
help, But great as the fiidlitiw were which his official 
position and local knowledge assured to mo, I could scunctd) 
have availed myself of them with fall advantage, bad not his 
friendly care surrounded me from tho first with all personal 
comfort and encouragement + Alter two months of almost 
incessant mountain travel l felt the need nf nmne bodily rent, 
Nuwhere could 3 have combined it more pleasantly with min* 
preparations for the lung journey before me than in the 
charming residence to which uiy kind Kashgar fjSends 
welcomed me- 

Chiui-Bagh hud been ts simple walled-in orchard with a 
little garden honse t such as every respectable Kaflliguri loves 
to own outside the city walls, when Mr, Macartney, mure than 
ten years before my visit, took up the appointment of the 
Indian GuremnicntV Political representative at Kashgar. 
Continuous improvements effected with lunch ingenuity and 

iss 
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trouble bad gradually changed this tumbledown ii uni-built 
garden house iuto u residence which in Sts cosy* well-furnished 
rooms uow nft'erod a)) the comforts uf an English hommand m 
its spacious out-ho uses mid ,+ compound'' Jill the advantages 
of uii Indian bungalow, Built un the very brink of it higb 
loess bank overlooking the l*road bod of the Tutnen-Doryn, the 
house and the adjoining terraces command a delightfully upon 
view over the fertile belt of village knd and gardens which 
skirl the city to the north. Even through the light Jus! haze 
which in so co]Hmuii a feature id' a Turkestan summer day, the 
picturesque outlines of the low hill-range beyond gave a 
sotting tn the scene. On repeated occasions when rain had 
cleared the atmosphere, I enjoyed distinct views of Lhe great 
ire-crowned rouge north and north-east of MiizLagh-Atcu and 
also of distant snowy [teaks belonging to the Thiun-shun 
mountains. 

After the fatigues and daily fci rush " of the preceding two 
months of rapid marching,. it was h delightful change to the 
well-ordered surroundings of my friend a’ Ijoine. Free for ji 
time froin the jnutty cnres of caiup ISfe. I could enjoy in t)ieir 
genial company all that makes the contact with European 
wil ys of life and thought attractive* Yet I felt us safe us 
MWe from tbe bustle and outside interference which seem so 
difficult to evade during an ordinary European existence. 
Tliere was staple reason to feel grateful for the |*eace and 
leisure thus assured to mo; for I needed them badly for the 
manifold labours that now- claimed my attention. 

Foremost among them was the organisation of the fresh 
caravan which was required for my onward journey, ami the 
explorations in the desert. [ realised that my chances of 
wueeess in covering with in the limited period allowed the 
whole of lhe wide area I desired to visit, depended largely 
on lhe careful selection uf the men and animals that were 
tu make up my parly, it was essential to limit, the baggage 
with a view to rapidity of movement, ami at tbe same time 
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to ezuune that nil stores him! equipment required for travels 
likely to spread uver eight months. and under widely vary¬ 
ing conditions of ground and climate, should he kept within 
easy reach. [ found that, including riding animals, eight 
camels and twelve ponies would lie needed for my caravan, 
The season was not favourable for (.lie purchase of canids g 
for most of the caravan animals were away engaged on the 
brisk summer traffic towards the Russian trade-centres of 
Andijan and Alumth But tifl^-r lengthy trials and iiegotia- 
tiousp in the comae of which Ehc local experience and help of 
Muiishi Bahadur Shah and other members id' Mr* Macartney's 
establishment proved of great advantage, Lite necessary com¬ 
plement of transport mid riding minimis was gradually secured. 
The trouble taken about their selection was, us subsequent 
experience showed, fully rewarded by the result. For not- 
withstanding the fatigues and hardships implied by travels 
which covered an aggregate of more than #,000 miles, none of 
the animals I brought from Kashgar ever broke down. The 
average price paid for the camels amounted to fi24 Tangas 
per animal, representing approximately [is. bl T at the then 
current rate of exchange. The rust of the ponies varied con¬ 
siderably, ilil average of 200 Tailgas* or rupees J being paid 
for each of a serviceable bit of baggage iimimals. 

In regard to tin- personnel* too, of my caravan it was 
neceHsaty t" exercise careful selection* in order to keep the 
number of followers down to the minimum indicated by non* 
siderationa for economy mid for facility of supply arrangement*. 
For Mirza Aliru* my personal servant from Peshawar* w ho bad 
proved nut quite equal to the fatigues of rough and rapid 
marching in the mountains, l found u very useful substitute 
iit Muhammad -du. a hardy ' Kirakash h of half Varkandi* 
half Kashmiri extract ion, who from long trading experience on 
the Karakorum route had acquired much useful knowledge 
about ponies. Having served Captain Deaay on his return 
journey to India, lie had also foamed the indispensable nidi- 
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went* of the art of looking after it * Sahib's ' kit in id of 
Boring at tnble. 

Niuz Akinin, a Chinese-speaking native of Kashgar, whom, 
after Severn I iiijHiieeeHsfuI experiments with other individuals p 
I managed wilh Mr. Macartney^ help to utMUirc for the com¬ 
bined duties of * Tungehi' (Chinese interpreter) and pony 
attendant. was outwardly a person of more imposing npjieuro 
aiioe and of nmmier* to match* Ml- had accompanied Mr. 
and Mrs, Littledsle oil their great journey through Tibet 
aitd China, and nut unnaturally assumed an air of superiority 
towards the rest of my Turki followers who had not seen 
1 Bujin ' (Peking) ami the rather wonders of Cathay. It is 
only fair to record that they wen- ever ready to retaliate 
by artfully convoyed doubts whether lie was truly to lie 
rei-kmied aiming faith fill follower* of Islam or not rather 
uniting hi* in itch-extolled paragons, the heat hen Chinese, 
Hi* relative intelligence made Illiii useful for hi* particular 
fnnetionp aud as an interpreter he serves] me honestly. 
[VrhajFS il was just :i* well that during the weeks uf our stay 
ill the u i-II-ordered surrounding of Chilli-Hugh he had no 
opportunity to display la-fore me those little personal failings, 
such :t* his inordinate mhlietioii to opium and gambling, and 
hr* strong inclination to ijuulilied looting, which Hulisepjiieiulv 
caused occasional trouble. Two young + Tngaehb/ or camel- 
lueu, were engaged with less difficulty through Hie trailers who 
littd told me l he camels. Neither Itosai Akhim isor Hamsun 
Akinin had seen nmcli of the world beyond the caravan routes 
mirth ward. Hut young as they were they well knew the 
difficult an of camel mniugomcnt, and prompted perhaps hv 
venthfill curiosity mid love of adveutine, proved readier to faro 
the hardships ami supposed risks of desert journeys than their 
elders. It mattered little that they made up for their cheerful- 
ness and steady conduct on the march through the sand-wastes 
by an irrepressibly pugnacious disposition whenever the varied 
temptations of u Bnr.nr were near. 
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The numerous repairs and additions the camp outfit needed 
were also among the practical preparations demanding early 
atte illicit. Stabilery H imili- trunks, * Kilt as/ eliieI most other 
articles of equipment bum marks of tin- rough war hi whirl i 
they had been Hubjected on the long jauruov frmn Kashmir. 
Ever since we emerged from tin* gorges of Httiizu, yaks ami 
Kirghiz; ponies seemod to have vied with curb oilier in doing 
damage by knocking and rubbing their loads against every 
i mk passed on the iimtinlain tracks The stay til Kashgar 
sOOtucd none Ion hang fair effecting the needful repairs, for the 
Turkestan arlisnu has Hone nf the imitative skill of the 
average Indian craftsman ; uitd finding it iipparifitly easy to 
iniike a living, he takes little trouble to ncromniodiite himself 
to the lequinnucnta of the phasing European traveller. In 
view of such leisurely habits of work and the need of constant 
supervision. l soon cessed to he surprised nt seeing Mr. 
Macartney'* outer courtyard imun- or k-*n pemmueoth 
occupied by the few ■ Ustml*’ (niasteiai who cured to attend 
lo my orders. 

The most tranblegmuc operation of all proved to be the 
preparation of the bddifctonnl wiior-tinks vvhii h I decided 
to get made fur use in the desert. The pair of galvanised 
iron tanks which had been specially constructed for me at 
Calcutta I uni been safely transported across the Mountain*. 
But the total quantity of water which with due regard 
to the currying capacity of camels they hud been designed to 
hold, amounted only to seventeen galluiiH a-pieee. The supply 
Of water them assured would have hem t of enure*, wholly 
inadequate for the needs of a party such as I proposed to take 
to aund-bnried sites in the desert* and the construction of at 
least four more tanks proved mdbpeusable. It wna found 
that the only material locally available for this jutrjNise ecu- 
sinted of iron tanks in which kerosene oil is transported into 
Turkestan from the Transcaspian railway* Mm. 1 adapt ill ion 
and strengthening of these ranch-battered this* together 
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with llu* making of the wooden covers needed fur their safe 
transport, was a tusk that taxed the combined resources of 
my blacksmith 1 Unlade 1 for weeks. 

But luckily the necessity of attending to all these practical 
arrangements did nut prevent me from finding lime also for 
more congenial ninl equally pressing tusks. Sitting in the 
c<w»l shade of the poplar groves of Mr. Macartney's garden, I 
spent long ami pleasant hoars, refreshing hv systematic study 
my knowledge of the ancient accounts of Eastern Turkestan, 
aih-li us the Chinese historical Annuls, the narratives of old 
Chinese pilgrims and of the earliest European travellers, have 
preserved fur ns. i o me it is always a source of pleasure to 
In. 1 able to read such old records on tlie very soil to which they 
refer. At Chilli-Hugh I enjoyed exceptional advantages fur 
this favourite occupation:; for Mr, Macartney, whom long 
residence and the power of keen observation have made 
thoroughly conversant with the economic and social conditions 
of nnidem Turkestan, was ever ready to allow me to ransack 
the storehouse of his knowledge for that information without 
which the ancient Accounts of the country cannot la- properly 
understood- Often when matters of Chinese lore were con¬ 
cerned Mr- Macartney would summon to onr discussion Sun- 
Ssu-yieh, the I hinese Miinshi of the Ageucv, a literatus 
thoroughly versed in Ids classics, and yet keenly alive to the 
things of this world. As i listened to his vivacious expla¬ 
nations, which Mr, Macartney kindly interpreted, I could not 
help thinking of my dear old Kashmirian Pandit Govind 
Kind, and the converse 1 used tu hold with him in Sanskrit 
during the long years of common scholarly labour. Bitterly 
I regretted the great gap in my philological equipment, in v 
ignorance of Chinese. But how should I ever find the leisure 
to fill it. except perhaps in that “ Fresh birth ” to which, in 
accordance with tin- Bid inn notion, I aued to refer my Chinese 
friends '} 

It was an important object of my stay at Kashgar to 
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familiarise the official* of Lhc Chinese provincial iTotonmieiit 
with the purpose of my intended explorations ami to secure 
their goodwill, which L realised would be ilii iiidisjamsahle 
condition for the practical execution of my plans. lit litis 
direction too I could not have wished for more effective help 
thrill that which Mr. Macartney accorded to me. Already the 
initial visits which 1 was able to pay in his company In the 
Tao-tuitOr Provincial Governor, and the oilier chief dignitaries 
were under such expert guidance most Ins true Live to me and 
full ijf interest. In the course of these visits, followed us they 
wore hy * £ return calls "" and other less formal interviews, 1 
was introduced to at least u rudimentary knowledge of the 
“form’' and inuntiers which Chinese etiquette considers 
csscnUnl for put it c intercourse. It was no small advantage 
to receive this instruction through a mentor so familiar with 
all Chinese notions and ways as Mr, Macartney. Every little 
act mA formality, quaint and strangely wmlniry to our habits 
as it often seeinetl r thus acquired its dm? significance, until in 
the end when visiting strange £ Yaiuens ' far away from my 
Kashgar friends, J found a comforting assurance in the rigid 
miiforiLiily of these ohservances. 

It was essential to secure from the Tao-tai the issue of 
clear instructions to the Amban of Khotnn which were 
likely to assure inc all needful assistance in regard to irous- 
pnrt + supplies, llih! labour. as well as full freedom fur my 
movements. In view of the serious dilliculiies which through 
a sort of demi-official obstruction Captain Dcasj hud cx- 
jieriouecil in the same region only eighteen months earlier, ii 
seemed doubtful ul lirsl whether the way would be effeetivedy 
cleared for my operations* particularly mu far as they related 
to survey work south of Khotan. That the efforts which Mr. 
Macartney undertook mi my ljelnilf proved in the end entirely 
successful was due largely, 1 believe, to the penmind influence 
and respect be enjoys among all Chinese officials of rank in 
the Province* After a stales of interviews and ll lengthy 
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correspondent the Tao-tai agreed to i*sno the desired 
instructions, The result shaded Uml lie faithfully carried oat 
Kitt promise, uml Hint Mr. Macartney's representiithms, 
wapled with what a.TplauntionK I could give through him of 
the historical eimneetion of undent Indian culture and 
Buddhist religion with Central Asm. had effectually dis^lled 
any suspicions which might otherwise have heeiL roused by the 
intended excavation* and surveys. 

in the mwm of these interviews; my references to the 
'Kj-yu-ki/ the records of Hiuiui-Timings travels, proved 
singularly helpful. All educated Chinese officials seem to 
have real if or heard legendary accounts of the IhiuoiiH Chinese 
pilgrim's visit lu the Buddhist kingdoms of the "* Western 
countries.'' In my intercourse with them 1 never appealed in 
vain to the memory of l lie "great ilh mk of the Tung dynasty 
4Tung-Seng;. Endeavouring a* j now was to trace his foot¬ 

steps through Turkestan m I had done before in more than 
one -pari of India, I might well claim ihat saintly traveller as 
my special patron in the heaven of Arhata. 

Strange enough il seen ted 1o me ill the time, Lilia- pleasant 
intercourse with ihe friendly old Tao-tai. his colleague p the 
4 IlHicli-Liii.' or General, and the rest of the local Mandarins, 
when l thought of the great political upheaval far away in 
the e:iKt n\ the empire. Through the Renter telegrams 
transmit ted from Gilgit and the news indirectly conveyed 
to us from Russian source* we knew ol ihe fierce lighting 
around the legal n ms and the danger surrounding European 

settlements elsewhere in Chi.. Through the telegraph 

line from Urumchi to Kashgar the Chinese officials Urn were 
receiving accounts of the great coiLlhtgrution, and apparently 
fairly correct one#. For while Europe was held in horrified 
suspense hy llac false news of il genera I nnisaacte at Peking, 
the reports communicated to us from the Yemen, though 
admitting Hindi fighting, stoutly maintained that the legations 
kept up their defence and were safe. 
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Disturbing muiour* about the con Hiet with the European 
Powers liiul nlrrndy lit July spread through Hie Hazara of 
Kaslignr, and jo^l s week my arrival a feeling of itiiiliial 

apprehension iiitd. distrust threatened for it moment In bring 
cl I K.atii k collision between the Mirimm turn dan population and the 
Climes garrison fjiiaitered in lIn- Yangi-Nliahr, nr " N>h 
t i ty. ' The com mot iun luckily died sway when it was fmiml 
that the eVhmc^Hkiumiiiiiier-mJlIiief, wbnoc visit t«j the “Old 
ilty" with nit unusual escort had given rise to slarnn had 
QTity roiue tu piny a harmless guiue * if minis at the HsirliJziitt 
\iiiuen! The recollections of I he lust great rolidlinn against 
i'liriic-Hf rule llftliR -771 have, indeed. nut disappeared from tin* 

Xi”iV Dominions ; but tin- jit^rrtiil cultivation- of the oases 
iiinI lln- easily cowed petty traders and artisans of tile towns 
have little reason to wish hark the times when the turbulent 
'Andijan is carried on their exactions in the unine of Ishnu. 

Kashgin. since the days of Sir iVmghis I'orsyllFs i mb hi on, 
Inis mi fii-i pie ally received lire visits of Fur opc&n travrilcrs 
llmt ! iiisv he excused from Attempting within the limited 
Npm-e of ih is narrative tn deserilm tile general features slid 
life nf the city. Must of mv time was spout 3n busy work at 
I'liiiiii-Unglt: and to the little oasis of Anglo-Itiilinn civili an * 
liotj which my kind hosts Imd created around themselves rling 
luy mmn recollections of Kashgar* There was little cnatact 
witli the outer world to Yury the plea snot n mud of our dully 
life. Though the worst of the summer host uf the Turkestan 
phiiiis had passed p it was still warm enough during the middle 
ptirt of the day lo make the freshness of tlie morning part ini- 
liirly attractive for work. S*. 1 was regularly astir with the 
l-reitk ol day, and fi nmi. found nte established beside my 
hooks and papers under the tall poplars of the terraced garden. 

The fruit season haul folly began. The closely planted 
apricot-, peach-, ami plmn-treca of the orchard occupying the 
upper terrace were it I ready bending low under an aim mi mice 
of hi sc ions fruit; while il little later jl line hi over of vines 
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supplied m equally welcome rmnploDmnt i<> iuv *■ Chuta 
Hu/ii. As t sat ut work I could see mill hear life little 
cuvoleudrs uf cultivators and tlndr womendulk ns liny i_milv 
riak* along the haul between the river mid t!ie "arden, bring¬ 
ing Mieir produce to tin- city markets. Only beggars secnifd 
t<* Hulk i iii rail, a mi! even they were often provided with 
•hotkey*, break hi si n nsi-i[ ililial iis an the Di<DDiii|' wore mi, 
ill u stately little arbour, where rows uf tnlJ priphirs planted 
in ii square, after the fnsiiioii of nil Tiu-kestn n atinlwin, gave 
gnitufnl shade ml almost nil hours. There were lmkily m< 
morning papers and daily mails to delay attention to tin- 
work of the ' IMinlu,* Him had in ilu- meantime leisure ii 
oellled down to their several tasks, V short stroll taken 
ri)iiin! the ronrt.yards after breakfast. usually in Mi Miicurt- 
m-y s company, enabled me in control the progress or 
otherwise- that rbeir labours of repair or construction vverv 

ILiiLkili^, 

Tlien my friend retired to Ids ‘ Dntlni ' to writ, his 
reports or to go into the cases of bis polyglot rluntZl, from 
across the Indian bonders. Punjabi traders, Hindu money¬ 
lenders from Hliiknrjnir, Udnki corners. Kunjiiti settles in 
Kitakam, mid hm- iff mix umiif —:l II hod occasion ut one time 
or other to seek the presence .if the * Mnlki Sahib ’ (political 
OiW> whom the 1 Sirkur's 1 paternal can had [limited far 
iiwav in tile Turkestan capital to protect their pi-rson* mul 
interests. 1 myself, though plentifully provided with w riting 
work, ordinarily managed to give an boor or two about mid¬ 
day 1.. the study of Tmki texts with grave Mullah Abdul 
Kasim, u shilling academical light of the t-hi.-r Madrasah of 
Kashgar. Muhammadan learning, such us the country knows 
in these days of infidel rule, is purely theological. 1 Imre mi 

douht llmt the ..I Mnllali would have prefermi u diflenffcioii 

on a knotty [uussege of name Arabic inatmal of religious law 

to oar readings of vulgar Turki, even ... they concerned 

tile exploits of that royal chompum and martyr of Islam, Imlv 
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Sflok Boglira Klma. The hottest hours uf the ,l, lVp in the 
enHv afternoon, usually found me in the dark-room I Imd 
improvised in tin 1 Hospital Assistant's empty ij nartcrs, busy 
with the developing of the many photographs 1 had taken 
on the preceding jmrt of the journey. Later on, alter tea- 
time, a walk with my hosts along the shady village lanes, 
or frequently a ride on my ncwly-houghl Andijani mare 
would bring welcome recreation, Bat perhaps the pleasantest 
hours were those when alter dinner we would sit in the uiihl 
evening air on the Hat nmf of my quarters adjoining tbe main 
hiirise* I*mm there we c mill watch the frequent picnic parties 
of Kashgar families which had gone out early in the day to 
fi ast an tbe profusion of fruit in the orchards owned by almost 
all respectable citJaens in the environs, and which were now 
gaily returning in long cavalcades of men, women, unit 
children. Their songs Hounded to me very melodious, often 
strangely reminding me of airs 1 hud heard long ago oil road 
imil river in ITiragary. 

As [| to rvitmul ns of 11 jv U esl, winch so iltslunt, 

there reached 11 s »t times as wo sal in the evenings snatches 

of ..irs wafted across by ji brecse from the grounds uf 

the Russian Consulate. half a mile away, while the man of 
tin- Cossack guard were singing in chums. Frequently we 
sun- the men on our rides lit and almtit tin- city, hut no nppur- 
tiinity ottered tor making the actpiaiutiiiii'c of their* Sahibs,’ 
ns we should say in India. M. Petrovsky, the Imperial 
Consul-General ul Russia at Kashgar, to whom, in view of 
his scholarly interest in tin- undent history and ethnography 
of these region b and Ids activity as a collector of Ccnlrnl- 
Asiati antiquities, I was particularly anxious to pay mv 
respects, was indisposed and wuild not receive me. It was 
not until mv return from Klmtiin. nine months later, that 
l had the sutisfaelion of making the acquaintance of this 
acts uupli si un| 11 (He in]. 

Ajairt from the small Russian colony gathered at the Con- 
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s*a]uU\ lather Hendricks and a Swedish missionary, Mr. 
G. I LEW]i]£itU P with iiis wife, were iIse-ti the only Europeans 
ni Kashgar, mid them we sew often. Father Hendricks, 
whino Catholic mission labours hud brought many years ago 
trunk Holland* It is native laud, to Mongolia and hence to 
Kashgar, seemed tu exemplify in 1 l j_^ person the principles of 
international amity by being m tonally frequent and enter¬ 
taining visitor at OhioKBagh, the Italian Cmimdate, the 
ti-uvdmb Mission, and the Chinese Vumens. The visits of the 
kinrily Abbe, always bringing a plentiful budget of news mid 
no u on tv, impartially gathered from these uffejj conflicting 
sources of information, might have gone a lung wav to console 
mty one likely to regret tile absence of n local newspaper. 

I can only briefly mention the remains of ancient structures 
wltieli were Use object of my 15rat short excursions in the 
vicinity* Considering that the site of Kashgar in all pro- 
bald 1 Sty eoirespomis to that of Hie coital of the mu-lent 
territory of L Kie-sha/ which Hhieii-Tsiang describes m 
possessing hundreds id Buddhist monasteries, the remains 
oi the pre-Muhammad an period still traceable above ground 
anr scanty indeed. The most conspicuous is a niuch-deLuy. d 
mound of Himrdrictf brick masonry rising over the deep-cat 

northern ^ UlL ^ of the I 1 iimen-Darya, about a mile and a hail 
io the north-west of Chiiii-Jiagl^ which nndoubtedlY repre 
stmis the remains of n large Stupa. The present hoiglit 
e\ the ntoumi is 85 feet, and the diameter of its base 
frutn cost to west about 1G0 feet. lint 11 olwii3 1 standing 
the exact survey made I found it Impassible to ascertain 
the original form of the whole Stupa, or even to fix its 
centre, to such an extent have the masses of soft brick¬ 
work fallen or crumbled away. It was for me an instruc¬ 
tive observation to find that fully 15 feet of the masonry 
base now lie below the level of the irrigated fields dose 
hy. 1 bad hero the flrat indication uf Unit remarkable rise 
In the general ground level, mainly through silt deposit. 
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which m\ sitlisi'ijiit-ul observations on (In: site of the illicit)it 
cai>itd of KI tot mi clearly demonstrated. Of a similar though 
smaller Sfupu mound, a mile and a half to the south of the 
vil.v, no details need bo given Loti 1 . Nor is it possible to tind 
spiice for descriptions of more modem places of interest which 
I visited in the environs. Hut J may, perhaps, make an 
except inn in the case of my visit to the “ New City,” the 
Chinese cantonment of Hus hour, of which 1 here give hit 
impressions such us my diary records them, 

Mr. Macartney wished to rotnm the cull of the Clm-ktnm's 
or City Prefect’s chief assistant, and f myself wanted to profit 
by the occasion to do some ** shopping " in things Chinese. 

I he day was gloriously clear and yet comparatively cool. So 
our ride of some eight miles along the broad, well-shaded 
rmid which connects the two cities, was enjoyable even though 
the Him still stood high. The branch of the Kial-au. vvlikli 
is crossed a limit mid way, was full of reddish-brown water, a 
sign that the heavy rain of a few days before hud left its 
murk in the mountains. Close to the north-west corner of 
tlie “New City," and not far to the left of the road, rises a 
stalely complex of l»iuldiiigs, the Chinese temple consecrated 
to the memory of Liu-Kin-tang, tin- great general who, after 
\af|tib Hog s death in 1S77i recotiqneivd Turkistiin. To this 
we mile first. 

The temple stands in the midst of a large and well-kept 
arbour of poplars, and already its outer court showed, by its 
«deun appearance and the evident cure bestowed on reputes, 
that the moans are not wanting tu maintain worthily the 
memory of this modem here of Chinese jniwer in tin; “ Sew 
Dominions," This is fully accounted for by the fad that ever 
since the recoin]nest the general’s relatives have exercised a 
preferential claim to all the best appointments in the Pro- 
vince. Through a high gateway decorated with wonderful 
stucco volutes we entered the second court, Adjoining the 
gateway and facing towards the iiiucnnost court, is u tine 
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wooden stage raised some eight foot above the ground. As 
we ascended it wo noticed with amusement Unit the walls 
<*t what limy lie culled a suet of greenroom, bore cleverly 
executed drawings j„ charcoal HJ f Eurup^,,^ 

The tempi* ittHilf, iippconehtHl through n third colonnaded 
court, is no imposing hall, lavishly decorated outside with 
boards blazing forth auspicious inscriptions in st-nrlel and 
g.dil. Hut it is in the inside of the hull that wo had iwcusiou 
to admire the generosity rind good sense of those who mined 
this monument. The whole of the side walls, right mid (eft, 
uro covered with series of large pannings representing in 
sequence the victorious career ns well ns the inlministmtivc 
activity and private life of Lin-Km-tiiug. There me ,print 
hut graphic pictures of the battles and sieges hv which he 

reduced the rebellious province. ..Imracleiistir features n f 

the Amiijnni* who plum.leading part in tile revolt, m „] 

ot ilie dark skinned Tartar people of Urumchi and other 
centres to the east, are reproduced with striking fidelity. We 
see the general sitting in court, punishing malefactors, and in 
nil the chief functions of a provincial governor. I Hirer pictures 
show him returning to Iris ancestral home. Inn meeting with 
bis aged mother, Ac. It is a remark a Me cycle of illustrations 
of u great career, ami when property reproduced, it would W 

. .equation for an Kthnographie Museum in Europe, 

'L’lic richly gilt altar or central fane contains eurmusly enough 
a very Western souvenir uf the Chinese general, his portrait 
in the form of a photograph enlarged to life size. 

I conItl find no representation of any Chinese deity sharing 
(lie lioimurs of the place with I he departed hero. Hut on the 
parts id tin - main wall not occupied by the altar, two large 
representations of mythological animals attracted attention. 
To the right is a remarkably spirited picture of „ *tnim-pno 
during dragon, drawn with a verve and power of imagination 
which betoken no mean artist. As 1 looked m the wonderful 
musses of clcnd propelled by the dragon s blast. I thought of 
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1,1,1 Hivwn-T^aiijf H ncmuitnf the Awful' ’ which guard 

tin’ Pimiif height* with tlu-ir winds and icy sliwere. Chines 
i vrs seem stilt hi sea tin* powers of iiwtu te ns they saw them 
tlien. The mv*] titter drawn oil tin- opposite shir of the wall 

. .. for this noble dragon, mid bears in Ids Imlf-liutnab 

fare an expression nf such utter dejection that we were unable 

tn withhold tmr mirth. I ..leretl whetlier it was the iuten- 

tiiin of tlie artist to slum the noble beast in a hhjihI of hopeless 
resip nit inn at its own wished ness. 

The ultoiuliug priest who greeted 
" MiL-shao-yfoU,” im Mr. Mai-rtrtney is 
ciiJIihI h\ t fiiiiurii!. nil li iiiiftiitsiied revo 
n< iut, seemed n sin mid modest specimen 
nf liis id ass. His wuvs so mI droKs re- 
iniiidfd me of w Mnmm frealdv emerged 
from some forlorn tittli- tiiniuisU-ry. 
He Uilked j^lil>!v mm ugh nf t hr benefits 
which I In- tfinpli- enjoys owing \ it the 
generosity nf the high officials of the 
province, %% Im- loot to Lni-K iu-lung 
jis ii patron siimt ivritil.mg tm-r their 
intinvniMni when Ei nunc to being 
photographed—an operation Ln which 
the average tlviumumi in these parts 
snbtiiiU with relish—he grow hope- 
lesH-ly nervous* and looked as if ho 
were preparing himself for the wural. 
Tlie o|H;nitioii [iiLHtieil off nil the hiiiiiu. 
inid n good douceur revived tin- spirits 
of ihis humble devotee. 

I he little sfil>nrb T through which we 
smnjiK. "ad to rut* on our way to the north 

gnte of the \nitgi-3liakr, promoted u 
i ii n rti id ly L 1 Imiese uppeamace. T Ij ere wi-re gn n ipa o f (' i t in esc 
WitEors everyfflww with the strangely mixed womenfolk thev 
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tllkl "iitii tbi iLif«JvLH in these foreign part*. The petty l rulers 

lire ills,) hugely Chinese. .. tlie contents of their hootlm 

slmviei] [loii they alter for Chinese timten. 

I Siiw, in fjiet , the Chinese counterpart of tlie Ihizur of nn 
|jiili:in riinloJiinent, only iii 1Ji time easy ilisregmil for onler 
hiilI uppearuueeg which the (Jiffenmcti ,,f Eorupemi «nt 
( |iinews notions justifies. Mntntis mntumlk flit- soldiers’ 
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niarketiuo place outside a Romun (listmm planted smiit- 
wliere in tlie f.nst might have offered u spectacle not 
unlike tliis. 

I liis Hugest ion of ji Ciistnim iviih cnriimsly nitiinliunerl Ivv tin* 
In' 1 h! j 1 1 sii'ej'1 Vve fliti'red mi passing the gnhs It contaiuJ tin- 

inuiii J hntiir "f i lie canton.. besides vnrintiK public buildings, 

mill Id serfs the wboh “ New City " from north to sanlli, The 
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Chinese shops urn- ]ej i ii'i' rmniemns bore than in the “ OH 
nty/ 1 and owing, perhaps, to tin- ampler light* looked neater 
Hhil more in Tit jug. I ilo not like 11 shopping " us an occupu- 
tion. Hut there was so much of jjnuint wares in the way of 
ittvss, household utensils* Ac., to bo examined that the time 
sp^it iit looking for H-tutinbl-c!- presents to bo sent homewards, 
Hiidi us nilksi, &e. p seemed nil too short. 

It struck me as an intelligent upphcatioti tn modem cole 
ditisuiM that among the lieatlyiWkeled files ofcoireupondenee 
wliicb one of the merchants showed ns in the pigeon-hule^ 
i»f Ills snog office, there were Letters sent to him h\ business 
hi diids in Ho- nan through fthuugluii and the f mliun Post 
Utliro. The addresses on the envelope's, neatly printed in 
English* gave the directions as to the route via i'olomlKi' 
Rawalpimli-Gilgit mid the numerous *V;«V" needed for 
Hiife Iran sit with far greater clearness and accuracy than 
cine is accnetomod to look for in the ease of native Indian 
correspondent*. 

Passing on from the fdiojw we piiil tin- intended visit to 

Mr. Macartney s Chinese friend* Liu-Lai-cJiiw* .. wm a 

modest but clean and vreJl-iTTtnged house close to the 
fity Prefect's Yamen, Opr host, apart from has official 
wnrk. Imp no mean reputation as an artist, and 1 Lad 
already lutd occasion to admire the charmingly decorated 
tan which ho Lad pain tod as a present fur Mrs. Macartney, 
fitting in Hits well-lit and large room which served as 
office, studio, and dmwjijg-msill* it was a pleasure to ex* 
amine the delicately worked scrolls ami paintings with 
which the nrtistmfficinl hud adorned Lis nails. Even 
more* perb ups t | enjoyed watching bis eager and uni muted 
ci us versa (ion with Mr. Macartney. h turned in part on 
antiipiariiLU questions wliicli my references to lliueii- 
Tsiang'a account of the "New Dominions M bud raised* 
Though indy small portions of the discourse could be made 
intelligible to me lb rough Mr. Macartney’* kindness, it was 
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impossible to mistake in lain frietul s remarks the spirit nf lrnu 
lii-.t orit-al interest, tliut cimiiuctUi" Jink uf Chinese si ml 
Western tlmnglit* 1 sl.ul) ever retain lit- plcusiLiitesE rernller- 
liiiii of llii? nir uf enliuru nml refinement which si-emed to fill 

tliis quiet lion well uld. 



wv ay.i iv^sTs Fimu n.imh.uc ase* YiKHaMh 
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CHAPTER IX 

KIIAXrt AN D OR DAM-PA DSH AII 

On lint morning of tla- -ttli ni Septum te'r. I wus ready Da tube 
lilt- ISehl n^tfhu Tin; five Weeks i.riAvfreshing feat ut KstHhjjat 1 
hull passed so faint tliifit there wemed ut lIn- rmj scarcely tune 
t-Tii j ti^fl j i'nr tSie compkiiim of Lite mill l i furious preparations 
that my journey eastwards demanded. My slant for IvIizmiiii., 
where ancient remains had liecii reported* whs n move n-!' iUs- 
tinct practice] utility, ll gave me uu opportunity for n kind 
of ex|ierimeutal mobilisation of my caravan, Ah the dte to 
be exaiiiiittil lay only one luti^ inunrh to l hr nortli-eoat of 
Kashgar* itntl iih | sin ml l! have to return to the tatter place 
before proceeding on the journey to Khoteiu it was easy lo 
discover and remedy hi lime any dcOdeiides which in tile 
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Imrrv «f the preparations had Wn overlooked. On the other 
hand, it meant ii definite start, and duly impressed all 
l studs with tins necessity of completing their tasks, 

M\ uiiijufilc hosts had made light of my aiiiiuiiiu'cuieiil 
that the immune of tbe Uh .if September would see my cars- 
Vdft 0,1 the march and tlmir compound dear of the motley 
ruceaaion of servants and followers I had brought then'. 
They I tad seen several visitor* start with u delay of half a day 
or more, such as illustrates the delightful dilaiurhscss of 
Ceiitrul-Aman *»™I. and were no donht prompted in their 
st-epthu] predictions also by the wish to extend their kind 
hospitality yet a little longer. I was, therefore, not a little 
pleased t > hi id that men, camels, uinl ponies all fell into their 
[ilu.es without iittieh trouble in the early timming. A pro- 
li mi nary Weighing uf ail baggage allowed its .[tiiek arrange- 
metil and loading. The * Ustadif bad managed to foiLh 
their lalumrs late on |]ie preceding evening. No time was 
taken up with the men’s Icuvctaking -it eon Id he left for the 
tnml move—and thus tbe earn van, to my friends’ surprise, was 
ready to start when [joined tlu-in at breakfast. 


The h'.hiiii'I" seemed anxious to emphasis their cftempUiy 
punctuality, For loaded as they were, they started off. nobody 
■ inite knew by wlmse order, before breakfast was finished and 
my boats prepared to take their intended photograph of mv 
earn van. They had pot got far, however, and wore promptly 
brought hark to figure in front of mv friend's uinvlv arrived 

. umeru. The Hogs, ..the City Prefect or Haien-kiiim of 

Kashgar laid sent to escort me, were also in attendance, and 
gave in their {. imiese gel-up an additional element of p; c , 
turesijiu Mf-KH to the scene. 

WJien the procession of trimly packed camels with their 
little escort ,,f n man ted Begs and servants had passed on for a 
viaiple of mtlea, ! left the hospitable roof of Chini-Bagh, gind 
at heart Unit it was not yet a real goodbye to tbe friend h who 
hud treated me with stick kindness. My way lay past the 
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Yzirbagh Gate nf the city and along the foot of its non lions 
walls, Theu lI lo river had to he crossed by tin- bridge of 
Tarbuguz* with its picturesque little Miliars at either end. It 
was iso market day, yet the stream yf moulded [n'lLsantsu droves 
of loaded donkeys and ponies that passed ih rough the adjoin- 
mg Bazars, might elsewhere have suggested a great fair. 
Where the roiul, llmikod by cemeteries turns off to liazrat 
Apuk's shrine. Gut true Via Appiu of Kashgar, I overtook the 
camels, and then rode on between suburban gurdeiiriand through 
shaded viltiige limes northwards to Reahkimui* This large 
collection yf limn lets which lies on the cum van route toward* 
the distant Nilry m and which Ims since terribly suffered in 
the great earthquake yf l!MM, wuh readied about midday + 

In the central village* known us Hoshkariru Bazar, a 
grand reception awaited rue* V I sure was the Meg of the 
little district, a cheerful Knsbgari dressed in orthodox Chinese 
fashion, ready to welcome me, and on the terrace of his 
* Yaiuen, 1 under shady elms, a plentiful 1 IksttirkhuTi ' of 
fruit, tea T and sweetmeats. It was a pleasure to sit down in 
the el i ry ve run dub and to partake of tin- delirious fruit then 
abounding all over the country* For my companions and 
servants tliere was no Lack > if more substantial rcfreslmicnls 
in the form of soups, large plates of mutton, and mountains 
of list cakes. The broad market-place hi front was tilled 
with men and ponics* each village headman summoned for 
the occasion having evidently brought a Little troop of 
mounted followers* To wslk on foot is so exertion left in 
these parts only to the poorest. 

At lieslikaiiin Bazar nearly slii hour passed P there being no 
need to hurry on in the heat of the sun before the baggage 
turned up. Tlicii we mounted and with it following swelled 
by the local Reg's people and the head men under him* pur¬ 
sued our eastward way* For some eight miles the road 
wound through highly cultivated strips, along irrigation canals 
of varying size* all fringed with rows of poplars mid willows. 


m KHAKri AND OHDAM-PADSHAH [ckaims. 

liovimD three, hv emerged m less fertile ground. and I was 
expecting to get near the edge of Hie cultivated area when 
UicHe ruse liufort' me a grove of ULttgnWeeiil old poplars. It 
wa8 t!il - euchring the tthrine of Bn {H\h[\ Mairjam 



Hjstiii AMU itfUMId of nF-HMK.iluiit 

Kltantiiii. the saintly wife of Sutok Ho-lim Klmu. the poplar 
liwi of Muhammadan local tradition. Kdtering tin* vourt- 
yard tbmagk a small gate in the Ugh mud well "radoHnie, l 
fuiM a delightfully «hady .piadmugle „f oU poplar, „„4 fa 
its centre under a grand dm tree a fresh collation. I was 
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Mu * .prepared 1 ak«- my bettor-trained followers to attach large 
heaps of melons and other fruit after so short itn inleiraL 
Si i J strolled awn) into Urn inner port of tile garden. where 
there were ooiil; shady walks between timjiii v tanks of water, 
innl ii fine wood-built prayer-hulL In sunillcr building half* 
hidden belli ml the trees mid intended for the iicceru laudation 
■ I pilgrims, I rou 3d Jronr voices rending chapters of the Koran, 
lint it wan ilo time for popular pilgrimages. and the Inmate* 
were only u few itinerant mendinmts and + Talib-iliha P nr 
t hcnfogtcal indents. 

Beyond the garden si retch nl barren, son-baked ground T 
tilled with graves and tombs in all stage* of derity. In its 
centre rises tins simple but massive cupola which rovers the 
resting-place of the Indy Mnimim (MLrintu), Yaqub Beg* or 
Bechndiit ns he is popularly known, hud raked it with hnrd- 
buruit bricks, and the good condition of the buildings which 
has seen nn repairs since the death of its bumclor. speuks 
well IVsr the solidity of the construction, All 11 round are only 
crumbling ruins, mud walla slowly mingling with the loess 
dust from which they were made. The si trim- lias kept some 
of the laud left to it by former pi mis benefactors, but it would 
be against all Rustem notions if any of the proceeds were 
spent, on repairs. The feeding of poor pilgrims and of till? 
ever-present Ihirwisbes is a more urgent task* 

At four my boats and guides bad finished their feast of 
melon# and meat with a pi mis prayer, and we resinned the 
march. The single canal along which w© rode could not 
supply water for the whole plain. From where we entered 
the Limns of the land of Klinmui i* + the Khan's residence 
stretches of desert ground could he seen both Lo the north 
urn] smith. By 5,30 p.ui. the Iasi hamlet eastwards was 
readied- To proceed for cwup to the old silo which 1 
intended lo visit was impossible on account of the want of 
water. So 1 gladly assented to the proposal to pilch mv 
camp in a (urge * Bos tan f or arbour of the hamlet. J found 
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it half-swamped by mi excess of irrigation such as this thirsty 
soil is, no doubt, in periodical need of. But the raised 
avenues between llie cross nnv« of poplars were above the 
water iiiid ai one paint left room enough for inv tent. So the 
pleasure of being among trees and green hedges overcame nil 
sanitary scruples* and when the chi neb arrived by nightfall 
[ felt quite pleased with my now quartern. The- moonlight 
glittered brilliantly on the walerdiigged ditches ami Helds* 
and around ruled a delightful si leu re. n foretaste of the desert 
that lay so near. 

On the following morning I started with quite an imposing 
cavalcade for the undent site, A mile to the east of my 
camp all cull ivaii Lin censed, and a little further nil trace of 
vegetation disappeared* At il distance of about two miles 
the low ridges of hard-baked loess were covered with frag¬ 
ments uf old pottery, glfiss T and slag* unmistakable evidence 
of undent habitations, Bui in? oilier indications remain of 
the buildings; the walls of in ml or sunburnt bricks of which 
they must have been constructed, have long ago disappeared, 
mu inly* us subsequent experience showed me, through the 
erosive action of wind and sand- The people know this 
rained waste by the name nf Hush-T urn, and anpjMis® it to 
have mm been the capital of a * Chinese Khakan * until 
* Hassnit Sultan/ i.*\ m Kutok Rngbni Khan* destroyed it. 

In the middle of tbe poll cry-strewn area, where the ground 
is slightly raised, I Found a tout pitched by the Hsicn-kiiuti's 
order and u fresh Dnstnrkhau spread. But it was too early 
to indulge in such comforts, und the hopes nf my guides for a 
continuation of yesterday'* picnic series were doomed to 
disiipjN>iiitmcnt r The view from the rising ground displayed 
to the south nothing but ll desert plain bidden on the horizon 
by an ominous dust haze. Bit to the east and north I could 
make out a few mounds rising high ilIhjvc the low hanks of 
loess and sand* Sop Niaz Baba, the hue-looking old Aksakal 
of Ueshkarim, who knew the neighbourhood well, spoke of 
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these eminences oh 1 Tims/ the designation current i\i those 
parts for mounds formed by ancient structure So l set off 
straight to the monad on the custom horizon, and wheal I 
arrived there after a three miles’ canter found to my satis¬ 
faction that I hud got to the remains of a Stupa. The 
ravages of time hud reduced it to ll shapeless little hill* But 
the masonry of sun -dried bricks of which it was formed, 
displayed itself plainly at seveml points below the covering 
crust of earth. Immediately to the S.W. of the mound l 
could trace in low banks rising above the level of the sur¬ 
rounding country the remains of il grout quadrangle* measur¬ 
ing £fVl) by 170 feet* undoubtedly the monastery once 
attached to the Stupa. 

I had scarcely began a rough survey of the site when 
a wind of increasing violence ro.se from the north. Tin- 
mountains that were at first visible in the distance booh 
disappeared in the thick haze of diist T and with them too the 
mounds that had been previously pointed out to use* But my 
guides knew their position well and set off without hesitation 
when our work at TopuTliu { u the Sand Mound"! was finished 
a ml I wished to proceed to the 4 Tints 1 northward. The four 
miles* ride in the face of a samlatorin was not pleasant in itself, 
but revealed an interesting topographical fact- Unexpectedly 
I came upon a deep-cut rivcr-lted, now almost completely dry,, 
but showing by its great breadth t of some 50G feet, that it 
must once have curried a considerable quantity of water* My 
guides rtKsured me that only filter exceptionally heavy rain in 
the mountains does this ravine now contain any water. It 
must have been different in earlier times, for it is evident 
that the water supply of the undent settlement was derived 
from it. 

There was another interesting discovery awaiting me at 
the end of the ride. As the mounds I was bound for emerged 
from the thick yellow haze, I saw to my surprise that one of 
them was a comparatively well preserved Stupa, closely ro¬ 
ll 
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Heuitling in its diniensionw mid proportion* the liuddbiflt 
monuments of ill Ik kind oil the Afghan holder tuid in the 
northern Punjab, It risen on u three- storied square base, 
wiili the hciuispherienl dome above almost intact, to a height 
■if nearly forty feet. The position it occupies, on on isolated 
tongue of high ground doping down from the foot of the 

mountains, makes the structure look still .re eutifipicnons. 

Behind the Stupa, which still retains on the less exposed 
southern side portions of the original coating of plaster, 

I found a great oblong mound of fur greater dimensions but 
much more dilapidated. Truces of niches or cells in il three¬ 
fold row preserved on the ride least exposed to the winds uud 
tin- ruin suggest that it nmy he the remains of a monastery 
attached to the Stupa. On the platform connecting the two 
structures I could trace low crumbling walls of several small 
buildings. 

The old Aksnkiil of (kshkarim told me that the people 
know tin- site by tlm name of Mauri Tim, and look upon the 
1 Gumbaz,’ !>., the Stupa, ns the wnidi-tower of the tahuloiis 
"King of Chin anil Much in " who resided in the ancient city 
before Huron Bogbra Khan destroyed il. That the Stupa 
goes bank to pro-Muhammadan times is unite certain, and 
judging from its shape and proportions I should he inclined 
to dale it several centuries previous to the arrival of [slum. 
It has not escaped the ravages of man, for on the western 
aide l found a deep cutting, in all probability made long ago 
by treasure-seekers, Il lifts been earned to the centre of the 
hemispherical dome and reveals the interesting feet that this 
Sin pi l contained, like others examined by me in Kwat and 
Ulmer, a small square chamber probably intended for the 
deposit of relies. Tills chamber was near the top of the 
dome, and below it a narrow square shaft can still be made 
ollt descending into the base. 

It must lie due to tlm dryness of the air and the absence 
of destructive climatic iuUncuccs that the rows of sticks 
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supporting the planter im addings of the circular base mu- 
mediately 1 h‘1uh the dome were found still intact* l lie 
wood, though eertmiily over u thousand years old* seemed 
scarcely lo differ iit touch and toughness from tamarisk 
branches dried for a few weeks. 

The wind with the blinding dust of sand it carried along 
wilti too vidlent that day to permit the (dung of plm-Lo* 
graph* uud measurements, Hut E relumed irom Khuimi 
on Seplemliur fith, ami a day 'is work with tins plmie-tahlo 
itiLil ]*holii-lliiMiihdiir giive me a complete survey of the ntius, 

I chose for my second day's* ijuarteni Ewki t a pretty village 

..e eight miles south-weal of Mauri Tim, where my tent was 

pitched among groves of vines and luxuriant fields of Indian 
L >.iru + On my way buck about three miles from Mauri Trim 
1 examined n curious structure about feel stpiare* 
open at tile top anil showing thick walla of clay east in 
moulds. The name Kaptur KJiajio ("Min* pigeon house),'' 
by which the people know it. is derived from the rows of little 
niches p iiboiit 10 inches si pm re r which hue llm whole of the 
inner sides of the walls still rising to a height nf 10 feet 
The ground inside wan thickly strewn with fragments of 
human bones* and local tradition asserts that it has always 
been in this eonditiui]. Nothing at or near this desolate 
structure :lI forded evidence l-u its dnLc, hut its slmpe mid 
apparent purpose curiously retailed a 1 tohimlutrium/ 
Neither Ibid didst nor Muhammadan custom would allow 
of such a disposal of human remains, Is it jawsihle, then, 
that this strange nun is a relic of the limes win n Kashgar 
held a considerable population of Nestorian Christ inns? 

On September 7 th Ham Singh was sent on survey work tu 
the scrntWatit while I rode hack to Kashgar, greatly pleased 
with the instructive little lour I had tnade mid the attention 
B ]iown to me by the local officials. The abort excursion to 
Khumii hud Sieen useful in bringing tu notice variuua deficien¬ 
cies in Lhe outfit of my e*ra van* chiefly concerning camel gear. 
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Some ot the animals; showed bruises due to ill-tic Ling saddles, 
while I3ie hiiiK'ks suffered liy rustic of my taxes plainly indicated 
the necessity of projier packing crates. Su the k I, studs’ were 
set to work again, and by dint ii-f continual pressure managed 
to complete the desired a Stem Lions ami additions within two 
flays. On September 10th the camels with the main body of 
my camp establishment marched off to Khno-arik, wiiere Ham 
Hi ugh I util proceeded direct from Khaimi* I bits, when on 
the morning uf September 11th, l set out from Ivushgar nn Lite 
journey tliat was to take me via Yarkand to Khotim and the 
lield of my oxplomtiomu there was no imposing caravan to 
give Mat to my departure, but also no final prcpumlions to 
cause worry nr delay. On tilie preceding evening, u dinner 
given by the Macartneys allowed me to say a quiet goodbye 
to those members of the European i iinmunily with whom 
I luu l become acquainted. 

On the morning of the 11th I bade farewell to my hosts „ 
whose inexhaustible attention and help had rendered the 
long hidt ut Kashgar far more pleasant than I eonld 
reasonably have hoped. In the outer courtyard of Cliiiu- 
Hugh there was quite a little crowd, composed id Air. 
Macartney's native staff nod others connected with the 
Agency* Air, Macartney himself accompanied me round 
the dty walls and through the suburbs to the point where 
the high road towards the south ciders open country. 

For my march to Yarkand I had chosen u route east of 
the ordinary niravun road, so us Lo traverse the desert tract 
containing the famous pilgrimage site of Ordam-Padeltph, 
Though visited before by members of Sir Douglas Forsyths 
mission and hy l>r, Sven Hedin, the exact position of this 
shrine hud never lasou filed. The opportunity thus offered 
for new topographical work and the useful experience of a 
short desert trip preliminary to longer excursions were an 
ample sat-off for the slight dolour. The tlr*i few miles of my 
ride took mo along the road leading to the L New City/' hut 
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when I Iijii.1 liiicc passed the busy Bazar under its basinmed 
wall with the lounging crowd nf I'liiueHu soldiers mid those 
who live mi thciu p I wus sihle to puisne my way free from eIm 1 
bustle and dust of the high mail. Tin: village hues along 
which I rOfliip guided by the Beg whom the attention of the 
Chinese district irificiiil hud provided for me. gave welcome 
shade from poplars mid willows. At Vimdoma, some twelve 
miles from Kashgar, I pimsed over mo j of t be si re: m is into 
which the Yiiimmyiir, fmm Tashiuojik, divides* Beyond it bsy 
a wide tract nf fields of Indian corn and gracing kmK irri¬ 
gated by h network of shallow canals. At Ihuigalchi I made 
tt fihnrt liLtlt in a shady little garden, and then at a distance of 
some twenty-eight miles from Kashgar reached Klnaiarik. 

The Bazar into which we node E arned out to he only tine of 
the live market villages which belong to Khammk, and on 
inquiry I found that ray camp had moved from this, the 
,+ Monday Bazar/" to the "Sunday \ Yak-aim ml ml Bazar/' 
ten miles farther east. The ride had heeii long and fairly 
hot. su this autumn cement was not particularly welcome. 
But there wan nothing fur it except to ride on* Towards six. 
in the evening, after passing a fit rip of barren land which 
intervenes hut ween those parts of the Khainmk tract, I was 
met to my surprise by a solemn assembly of well-dressed men* 

They turned out to be the Hindus nf Khunarik, Khattri 
money lenders from Slukarpur, who had ridden ahead to 
welcome the 1 Midrib/ It was wtnitige to meet hi these rural 
surroundings, so deadly resembling those of a European 
village* the representatives of a class which thrives all 
through rite Punjab. However little sympathy the calling 
and general diameter of these men can claim, it is impos¬ 
sible not lo feel some sat is fuel ion at the pluck and enterprise 
which enables them to curry on their npemEionsi so for away 
from their home. The connection of the Shikar pur Ban Las 
with Central Asia is undoubtedly an old one. Already in the 
eighteenth century Forster found them established as fur as 
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Samarkand and tin- Caspian, Uni 'opening up of Eastern 
Turkestan to Indian trade within the last thirty yeans 
seewm to have attracted them to these parts in increased 
n innhers. 

From the men who greeted me on my approach tu Yak- 
sbmnba H&zar, J learned that Khanarik Hiippurts no less than 
eighteen Slukiiipnris. Sticli an allotment of Hindu usurer* 
iii n single village tract„ however larger van only imply the 
progressive indebtedness of the cultivators, and my infor- 
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iiiniitH readily Admitted that I nisi ness was brisk. They had 
iii) settled down here during the Inst, eight years, and their 
wcll-to-di i Appearance amply proved that they had employed 
their short residem-L- to advaiilJigv* II would have been 
unfair to impure too closely into their profits and rales of 
interest. Hut m the latter miimot Ini less than that eiirrentlv 
exjiotcd in India by the village money lender T it is certain 
that plenty i>f gain finds its way through these hardy emis¬ 
saries into l lie coffers id" Shikar pur I milkers. Tn protect l he 
interests at this class is a task which the representative of 
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the Indian Government emmet u fibril to neglect, however 
unenviable it may often ho* Su 1 whs not surprise! to find 
my we lei. asters loud in their praiac# -if Mr, Macartney, 

The garden of the Bog Hit which my camp hud been pitched was 
a large ami well-secluded place, and consequently I enjoyed a 
quiet evening after my long ride. The Hindus* true to their 
native custom, brought a 4 Dali" of fruit and sweets, and 
would nut rest satisfied until I accepted some po 3 L 3 i.graviates 
and dim'i'iris for myself and melons anil sugar-bulls lor my 
people. The spokesman of the guild was EhinniinamU the 
wealthy hanker from Aksn t who had left his distant place of 
business to look after some debtors in this neighbourhood, 
lie assured me in advance that 1 should sim.l no diihcLilty in 
getting my cheques rasheil in Akan ! 

On the following day my march lay to Arhchik + the last 
village of Ivhamirik smithwarda in the diredimi of Ordun- 
I’adflhaL Tho distance was mily about. twelve miles* hut a 
deep-cat river-bed about half-way proved a serious obstacle 
for the camels. The rickety bridge that spans this branch 
of the YumsnyAr, was acarrely safe even for the pomes; if 
iviis certain that camels emild not be taken across if. Sn we 
liad to wait patiently in the scanty shade of mm& willows 
until the dowdy-moving animals arrived i then to arrange for 
the unloading of the baggage, which had to be carried over piece 
by piece. Finally a suitable spot wm found nearly a milt 
higher up, where the bunks sloped down less steeply* LI 
was a troublesome affair to drag the shaggy quadrupeds into 
11 a" water mac by one* I? Lit onee in it they swam better than 
I hud expected, and guided by two villagers swimming in front 
i li imaged to roach the opposite bank safely. The sunt of 
money invested in them amounted to over seven hundred 
rupees. So it was with a feeling of relief that I saw, after a 
delay of nearly three hours, the whole euravnii on the march 
again. 

Defective cultivation and (Hitches of barren land on the 
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way to Acluhik showed that we were approaching the edge of 
llie desert. But Aehehik itself proved a cheerful place. 
The V'ushaeliip i>r village headman, liud prepared hi a honse 
fur my reception. The roomis locked inviting with their 
freelily-phiatenHl wall* and the plentifully-spread carpets uf 
Khotan felt. But the light and air were rather scanty, mid 
m L preferred to pitch my little tent in n neighbouring field, 
where the lucerne crop had just been cut. h was a de¬ 
lightful evening, with a distant vista over fields uf wheat and 
Indian com, hedged with poplars and mulberry-trees, Lika 
many n rural view of these parts, it carried me hack to the 
fertile Alfold of Hungary. 

At Aelichik 1 heard of a * Kone-shalrr,' i,r\. a ruined site 
uf some sort* that was said to be on the edge of the desert In 
the south-easi. My informants were unable to give any idea 
of its exact distance, but believed that it could be reached by 
a detour the same day while my camp moved to Ordain- 
Padshah. A abort visit seamed all that was needed h us no 
buildings were said to be extant, only scattered heaps of 
bricks anil pitches of ground covered with [n>isherds. So I 
directed my caravan to start with one guide straight to the 
desert shrine south wards, while 3 myself with another guide 
ii ud the Sub-Surveyor rode off at eight uVtoek to take Balkhan, 
the old site mentioned, un the way. Noun beyond Aehehik 
cultivation ceased, and we entered a wide, scrub-covered 
plain of sand and hi ess, X either beast nor man was seen 
until we reached Khuniz, a miserable hamlet, alwut four 
miles to the south-east. A little watercourse allows the 
lonely dwellers of the few scattered huts to irrigate some 
fields. Another four miles' ride over a similar waste brought 

ns to Nimmuim where a.■ shepherds live in a couple of 

wretched hovels. Every tree forms a distinct landmark on 
this dreary plain. So we had no difficulty in fixing onr posi¬ 
tion on the plane table its we moved along* By midday, when 
the heat grew intense, we reached Bekhtaoruk, another ad- 
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led inn i>f lulls by the side of :i swampy depression fod by a 
little l'iujuI. Ip nt of Hujkhan nothing w r ns In lie seen, and 
evidence us to iU distance was conflicting. The prospect of 
being benighted ever our search, or of buying to tin verso the 
sntid^dnnos towards Ordiun-Padshah with jiu daylight to 
guide m T was distinctly nnivsiting. ] therefore felt bound 
[41 abandon nhe projected visit and to make fir the si l rim 
where 1 supposed my cairn vain to have preceded mc% 

So after soenring a shepherd guide, wo sol off to the south, 
and gradually approaching the line of white sandhills, after 
■m hour and n half s ride tailored the true desert area* All 
scrub disappeared, and only bard) 1 lifts of grass known a* 

+ KnmnsJi f covered in patches the glittering math Wit la ihc 
hope of il more extended view we made for u higher Handbill. 
Fur away lo the south stretched il sen of sand* curiously resem¬ 
bling the iK?ean with its long wave! ike iliincs. Through Iku 
dust-haze tlint lay over the long succession of ridges there 
appeared to the sunth-west a darker range of low hills for 
which the extant maps bud in no way prepared nn\ and nearer 
tn ns a Hcriesof highposts marking the sacred sites to he visited 
by thu pilgrims. With the help of these far-viaible marks it 

was 4ussy t.i uAuortfiiti the posit i.I ..-Padshah, sls well 

els uf the subsidiary 4 Mu liars ' of llust-huhik, Sultuliiln, and 
kizil-juinip 

Following Einr guide, we struck to the south until we 
reached the main route of I hr pilgrims muira lonely rcst-lionse 
known as Ufiti Langur, There we looked in vain fur the 
trade of the camel* which we expected to have |i:l^-.l' L 1 long 
la k fore. .Uter a long and somewhat ui^ioqa wait—fur it was 
getting late, we snw at last far away to tile north the cum van 
emerging from behind the sandhills. Assured that [ should 
not have to unit in vain For the baggage, however belated it 
might he, l redo lul in the twilight towards our destination. 

Tile sand-dunes to be crossed steadily increased in height, 
mid the going became more diRividt> Even in the failing light 
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it ^vils easy lo it] l[ ti-i" nut the series of seiui-lnms ini** which tin 1 
drift-sand forma under the action of wind. In the intervals 
between these ridges the ground was fairly hard and white 
with alkaline salts. The pomes' feet sunk deep into the 
li.hisu sand, and each ascent of iW to 10 leut was thus u tiring 
perfiimiiLuee. The lilies of sturdy ridg&H rri.li mostly from 
south-west to north-east, tile steep in hot sides of the seini- 
liikies facing all to t he annth-cast. After a tiresome march "I 
some hve notes From where we first entered the moving anud 
region, we drew near to our goal* A long, open valley 
appeared between the dunes, and at ils entrance from the 
north we could make out a group of stunted poplars. Fliey 
grow near a well "F brackish water, which is carefully pro¬ 
tected by a wooden shed fru^iia the advance iff the neigh¬ 
bouring sandhills. Hie water-surface was at the time some 
six feet below the level of tike artificially cleared ground in 
front uf the shed. 

It was nearly dark when we readied then?, Rut the water 
tasted so bad and the neighbouring rest-house looked so 
dilapidated, thul I readily moved on to the main sett lement 
of I lie desert shrine some half a mile off. There I found a 
collection of huts and Narnia built for the nccoiiunodulioii of 
the Wnl custodians or ‘Miijawirs - and their pilgrim visitors. 
One of the rest-houses had been denied for mv party, and 
there our ponies fuiiml grfrBti and water. 1 myself was glad 
tn discover at some distance a spot where the ground was 
firm enough for pitching my tout, and where I was safe hum 
the odours that rose from the acfiiuuulaled refnwe-heaps iff 
this strange settlement. It was u long wait till I lie luggage 
turned up. towards eight u'cluck : hut in the pure desert air 
the evening breeze From the cast fell delightfully fresh, ami 

when nt List the Into dit.. appeared and I could retire to 

rest I had almost forgotten tiro fatigue and haul of my first 
duy in the long-Io&ked-for descri. 

The morning showed tue my surroundings in iheir true 
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colouring: t Itc- little pini is mi vL-liich mv eatup was pitched : 
the waves of drift-sand in front and behind ; the dfbipiilated 
mi id Audit huts and Sum*—all displayed the same monotonous 
khaki. Even the stm while low down seemed t-i- shed u grey 
light + I felt pleased to note how well my tent and clothes 
harmonized with this ntoneohronie picture. A sand-dune 
mine Ho feet high, which rises immediately behind the mobile 
and threatens Lo bury this modest structure before long, gave 
a panoramic: view convenient for the plane table. From its 
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top we could make out the various * Langurs P (travellers’ 
shelters) aiid shrines to the north, and thus exactly fix onr 
position, A reference to the available maps showed that 
Ordain-Padshah bad been placed fully half a degree of longi¬ 
tude mil of its true position. 

The miserable looking Mtijawirs of the place had followed 
me to the dune, and now related the story how the Indy 
Saltan Arslan Boghra had succumbed on this plain to the 
attack uf unbelievers, m\ t the Buddhist antagonists of Islam, 
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mid how by ii miracle the slain IwdiGft of llie faithful wen? 
fi until turned towards Mecca, whereas the bmjiiI swallowed up 
the remains nf tin? infidels. Hulf it mill? to the went then* 
rises It slin k of high poplar sUfli, marking the supposed 
resiiiig-plttct) of the sainted king, Like the slatTs over nil 
Ziurats in the country, they were coven .) with little Hags unit 
rags of aU kinds, ex-voto* of pious pilgrims. In it rfcpn»nu»ii 
about half-way to the proper 1 Mazur 1 is the well used by 
the attendant* nf the shrine. They nil claim to be descen¬ 
dants of the Sultan. Low mini walls on a Hut piece of 
ground, a little to the west of the line of sandhills now 
approaching the ex inn t houses, were shown to me us the 
remains of a former settlement. T hese rains probably murk 
the position of houses which have been overwhelmed at a pre¬ 
vious date hy the advancing dunes awl left have again when 
the hitter had passed hy in their grades] movement to the 
smith-east. The stime process limy re)suit itself in due time 
with the present houses of Dhlaui-Padsdiah. 

Notwithstanding the holiness of this curious place of 
pilgrimage my men were anxious to leave it as soon us 
Im> ssiIde. Sis my caravan was already far ahead when I 
started from Onlam-Padahah. Tito route to Yarkand lay 
to the south via H astral-Begim, another sue red site on the 
edge „f the desert. The going was heavier even than 
on the preceding day. for the lines of sandhills were closer 
together and the direction to he followed made it difficult to 
utilize the narrow strips of comparatively linn ground that 
separate the successive waves of sand. My little dog felt so 
miserable in the basket in which he was to ride on n camel 
that l hud allowed him lu follow nn* on foot. Hut the sand 
and the heat told on him before long, and i was glad when, 
alter about four miles, I picked up the camel8 again and could 
aart-ly insist ‘ Yolelii Heg' in bis lofty sent A hob pro- 
vidi'd in the top of the basket allowed him to look about 
witliout giving a chance of escape. 
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Tin: Kuud-dimea seemed to grow in height us we slowly 
approachetl the previously mentioned ridge to the south-west. 
But at hist llie patches of hard loess hecumu larger and larger 
ilk the level rose mid the ascent became perceptible* The 
ridge which hud looked m high from s distance through the 
huxe proved only atomt 800 fret nbuvc the sandy plain. Its 
[helihle-sferewn slopes bore a curiously acurred and withered 
look, testifying to the force of long-continued erosion by wind 
and smid. No stone or distinct formation of conglomerate 
appeared nu the slope, swept clean as if with a Virus In 

On the top of I he ridge a number nf high stuffs serve us u. 
directing murk for the pilgrims, S.i the place bear* appro¬ 
priately the name of riugb-Xisbun f* the High Standard 1 v 
Arslan Padshah is believed to have addressed from there his 
last prayer to the holy Beg, his adviser, who lies buried at 
IIiiEnit-Begim { ki My Beg of holiness"'). The latter shrine 
was visible to the south-west, and as the slope is fur steeper 
oil that side and quite [dear of drift-sit nil, We soon readmit it. 
JIuzmt-Begiiii has little to detain the traveller, for around 
the modest E3 mil-built quadrangle enclosing the si Lint's tomb 
there ure only a few wretched huts of Mnjawira and a sandy 
plain strewn with bouea and refuse. Thu camels were, how¬ 
ever, tired by the Len miles 1 mar eh LI trough the deep si mil, 
and Kml, the next inhabited place! was ino far to he reached 
I lin t iluy. So my tent w as pitch ed on what 1 suppose t u h ave 
been an old burinL-gruuud near the shrine. The water from 
the well close by lusted extremely brackish, and neither 
filtering nor the lavish use of Sparklets" could make it 
palatable* 

On the morning of the liitli of September I resumed my 
inarch across the plain, which gradually turned into a scrub- 
covered l>uslit of hard loess. At Suduk-Langur, seme four 
miles off, I hailed with pleutturr a little green oeihis t created 
by a small watercourse. It is a Wuqf or endowment for the 
benefit i>f pilgrims ; si> we could with a good conscience allow 
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our ponies to graze awhile in the It'"’ lucerne tudds* Hy 
‘1 p.iu. Kizil was reached, ft large village on the inutu road 
that muiet:I* Kashgar with Yarkand. Tlie sight of its green 
(it his mid gardens was truly delightful after the mournful 
desert behind tm. My servants made straight for the Chinese 
rest-house mid seemed surprised when 1 objected l<> putting 
up at tlmt dusty caravanserai. with its courtyards till] ot 
carta, donkeys, ponies, and their attendants. Siulak Akinin 
gravely asserted that the ‘Sahibs’ coming from Kashgar 
“always" stopped there. Hut then I cu mo from Hindustan, 
and had learned by long enperiouce tlmt the places where 
* k every body ” comps are usually tin: Least attractive. So I 
set out to search for a eainping.gnsmd, and after a while 
found wlial I had looked for. A charming little orchard 
surrounded by 01*11 fields gave room and shade for my tent, 
while the owner hospitably welcomed my follower* in Ilia 
house a short distance off. Grapes ami excellent peaches 
were soon forthcoming, and I feasted on them in honour of 
mv return from a first visit to the desert. 

The following day, the I6tli of September, was spent on a 
long march through an arid waste to Keh-robot, the western 
limit of the great oasis of Yarkand. For it distance of close 
on twenty-four miles there whs neither a tree uur even a shrub 
to he seen, only the gravel-covered grey 1 DatdiL lar a"a> 
to the dusty tunison. As we were now on a pout route I 
found a square, mud-built tower marking each ‘ Potai, - the 
Chinese road measure equivalent to ten ‘ Li," As the Potai 
seems to correspond closely tti ti distsurfl of t"" Luglish niih > 
it is evident that the value of about one-fifth of a mile still 
holds good for the LI in Turkestan, ns it dors by computation, 
for the road distances recorded in India by Hiucu-Ttdaug and 
other Chinese pilgrims. 

I stopped awhile at midday at Ak-rnbat t" the \\ Inti 
Station"), a solitary Hand in the desolate waste. I found 
the little rest-house within the tmeksnre. evidently intended 
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for Chinese nltidals, in id hetter-chisi* travellers, surprisingly 
dean, and gratefully tivaiiled myself tif its deep* blinds veranda 
for ;l short rest while 11tc- emiiels name up, It was nearly five 
o'clock before my eyes again routed on green fields and trees, 
Kok-robust C ; I In 1 Green Station'"l receives its wilier, and with 
it fertility, from a stream coining from the kill nmy iIulL whs 
dimly visible in the west* I had t-> ride through the iiiiuti 
village, spreading its houses in n single street over at mile 
long* before l found an arbour suitable for my camp, 1 could 
not liave desired it shadier or more secluded grove. Curiously 
enough there wa* tm proper entrance through the wall enclos¬ 
ing it. But suu-dried bricks lire a material easily b mi died 
and replaced. So when my choice was made the owner 
without mindi trouble knocked a hole in the wadi and thus 
established easy communication between the 1 Bust mi ' imd 
his courtyard, where my servants were quartered. The yellow 
leaves lay thick under the walnut and other fruit-tree*, a sad 
memento of vapidly Hikm icing autumn.. 
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CHAPTER X 

VABKAND A Nil EC Aim HA 1.1 k 

A jiawii uf about eighteen miles brought me on the 17tli of 
September from Knkrohat into Yarkand. The scenery had 
undergone a welcome change cumparcd with that of the 
previous day, for along the whole rente there was no piece 
uf barren ground to he seen. Stunk jis the soil almost every¬ 
where is, ample water is brought to it by Cfttmk large mi A 
small- Lung avenues of poplars mid willows give shade 
tilling the greater purl of the road. Work with the plane- 
table wwb not easy in this terrain wipe. But when more 
open groinul whs reached uhunt half-way, near Toguchak 
village, and tins direction of Yarkand could be dearly made 
tint, we hail the satisfaction to note that the distance and 
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heariog iif this previously fixed position coincided exactly 
with that derived from our survey. 

Kor sc vend ] idles before and after Togucbuk the road 
Traverses country that has uiilv within the lust- few yearn been 
brought under cultivation by ijumnu nf newly opened l'ilihlIs 
from Hie Yarkand River. It waft a pleasure to nee a surely 
wuste 1 litas n daimed by dint of skilful labour. I be crests of 
tliu low *und-dunes still retain their original ^iib-covercd 
surface, but everywhere around them spread carefully 
terraced fields, which were wild to have already Yielded tins 
year a bountiful crop uf wheat- The arrangement of the 
laiiiuls along the ra^uL often eroding each other at different 
levels, indicated a systematic scheme of irrigation. The 
result is creditable to the enterprise of Liu-1 Hrin. then Aluban 
of Yarkand, who set-run to have carried through a piece of 
truly productive work with remarkable energy- The labour 
employed, it is true, is said tu have been wholly unpaid, J.r\, 

■ lb-gar/ Yet are not all great engineering feat* of the 
East duo in thitt agency? The etdtivators to whom I talked 
acknowledged that they bad been forced to I be work, lint 
now they were glad to occupy the ground they bud redaimed 
for cultivation, and thus to reap the direct benefit of their 
labours. The saying uf the Kashmir cultivators, + - We do 
uni want money, we want llu- slipper, be., compulsion* for 
any work of general utility, evidently holds true also in 
Turkestan, 

When I had missed a broad. canal from ‘he Yarkand River 
known aa Opu, about lbrer miles from the city, ! found the 
whole colon v of Indian traders, with Mmishi Bunyud Alb the 
"Newswriler ++ employed by Mir. Macartney, at their head, 
waiting b' give me it formal reception. Must uf the traders 
from the Punjab bad already left for Ludak, and the fresh 
contingent of the year hud not yet arrived from across the 
mountains. A ll tin? same it was quite an imposing cavalcade, 
at the bead of which E rude into Yarkand. There were hardy 
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kliallris from various pnrla of the Punjab, whom 1 (hit 
tempted to greed as i|iiafli-counliymi>n; in on from .Imnmu 
territory, equally familiar to me; ami u sprinkling of 
Muhammadan Kashmiris, til whom there is i|iiite el sell led 
colony here. They were nil in tlii-ir hest dresses, decently 
mounted, and unnteUkaiijy pleased Lu greet a * SuliiL*" So 
it was only iniLural that they wished to make some show of 
him. Accordingly I was escorted in great style through the 
whole of the Ynngi-Khalir, or Xew City," mid the Bazars 
that entitled it with the old one. Omr Mattering rnvnh'Ade 
was umiimbU'dly a little event for the people that thronged 
the Bazars, These nil seemed broad and fairly clean; in 
point of pictiiresipicncaa fur more attractive than thont of 
Kashgar* 

Then we turned off to the right and rode round the 
crenellated walls of the “ Old City'’ into itn area of suburban 
gardens. Here lies the Cliini-Ka^li which Mr. Mans rimy 
hail in advance engaged fur my reside nee. H proved tpiite i* 
Miiinner-jm hire within n large wallciMn garden. Passing 
through a series of courts, I was surprised to find a great hall 
of imposing dimensions, with rows of high wooden pillars 
fltippoliilig bn roof. Beyond it 1 entered i\ series of raised 
apariltlellL'. oliee the iVi'cpUoll-S'eoms uf Xia!£ Hakim liegp 
t! ji- origi]ml k ■wHer of t h i -■- palatial quarters, FIierc w at* no 
mistaking the marks of departed glory. The gilding n1 ihe 
latticework screens separating the rooms hud faded, and 
other signs of neglect wore numerous* Vet good carpets 
covered the Honrs and tile raised platforms : tasteful (Indus ran 
along the walls, mid over the whole lay an air of solemn 
dignity and ease. When alone in my temporary mansion I 
felt the reality of the charms which such all alside .offers even 
more than I had in the old Moghnl and Sikh garden-resi¬ 
dences, once my favourite haunts in 11 Le Campagna of Lahore, 
The days which followed my arrival at Yarkand passei 
with surprising rapidity. I had intended from the lirsl a stay 
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of five or six days, in order to make use of the opportunities 
which Yarkand offers for the collection of anthropological 
mu Leri a Is st3Lit old art ware : hut several c i re u instances helped 
in extendiag it* I had been floured in Kashmir that Yarkand 
was the place where I could most conveniently Arrange for the 
money needed on my further journey. There I was to Hud 
1 lie \ ndisn tinders eager to tnke Government Supply Bills and 
my cheques and convert them into cash* Unfortunately, 
those who needed drafts on Indian Treasuries had already 
started on their way to La dak, and the remaining Khattris 
bud taken the opportunity to remit with them whatever ready 
money they hud cleared hy the wile of their gauds, Ho it was 
no easy matter to find a market for my drafts, and seeing 
Unit only a portion of the money I needed could he raised 
at a reasonable rate, I was ultimately obliged tu despatch el 
messenger to Kashgar. Until my messenger had returned 
with the desired cash in silver and gL>Id el star! appeared 
scarcely desirable. 

Another discovery made ^mn after my arrival, ami equally 
annoying, Wo* that two of the camels and two of the ponies 
had developed sore becks, which needed cure. The fact had 
before been carefully screened from my knowledge, with the 
natural result tint the evil lied got worse than it need have. 
Hu nothing less than a week s rest would do to make the 
transport Sit again, and accordingly tlie camels F after careful 
examine lion and dressing of wires, were sent to have an easy 
time grazing in a wooded tract, a day's march soutliwarda. 
The experience was nut thrown away on me. Thereafter 
inspections of the animals were held aI most daily t and t hose 
responsible fur their loading learned to understand that the 
hire of transport in place of animals rendered temporarily 
unlit would be recovered from their own pay* 

It was lucky that my Yarkand quarters were of such 
delightful spaciousness** for from the first day of my stay 
there was no Want of visitors. Yarkand is the great com- 
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an e re in l centre of 
Chinese Turkestan, and 
owing to ita s>- 
gmphicftl position At 

the | m sin l tvl lore the 
route** to India, 
Afghanistan* and to 
the North meet* has 
something of a coamo- 
polltan air about it. 
The culoniea of Kash¬ 
mir in, tiiJgitiH, Huikkh- 
shnms. and iK'njile l. m 
other parts; of the 
hi iMau frontier regions 
are huge, mid earli of 
iIicmji has members of 
si Hi Le pofl ition h lixh mis 
to show attention to a 
k Sahib/ So I land to 
hold regular receptions 
with the a*si»tancc of 
old Munshi Bunyad 
Ali, and "the carpet 
of ntv presence" was 
rarely dear of more or 
less picture sip ie visitors. 
If their statements aa 
to the strength of their 
ivspreti ve colti In hi i s l ies 


can lie tniHted* Yarkand 
must have il strangely mixed population. Immigrants than 
WVklmn, Shiftman, Badakhshan, ami the other Iranian tracts 
westwards abound i Kashmir and Lad ale are strongly repre- 
rented; even little I initial an has Kent ils colony from beyond 
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the ice mountains* St> tlitre was no want of material h for 
aiitbrtjpojiu>trie work, and I did elII I could to lieuofit by it* 

The types of my visitor* made me fed far nearer again tea 
11 id lit and its borderlands. Heaving Kashmiri, Punjabi* and 
Pushtu spoken ait all hum's of the daiy iti n place so dostdy 
resembling the native country residences of Northern India I 
u i ight ba ve fel i my self i m I iiiliai it so i L T h a l Et i n ipean tush i on s 
have not yet invaded this comer of Asia helped to throw one 
back in regain! to time too. Turki is, of course* the language 
of general intercourse rmimug the different colonies of inum- 
grants* mid as the hitter scarcely ever bring wives from their 
own homes hut marry in the country, it is natural that by the 
second or third generation the knowledge of their father's 
tongue is already lost. Hut physical feEitirrcs un- not sn easily 
effaced, and a stroll hi the BllK ars is enough to convince the 
observer how targe llil infusion of foreign, particularly Iran inn, 
blood them is in lhe Yarkand population. 

Apart from iny visitors, there was for a great part of the 
day another crowd to till the outer hall of rny temporary 
palace. Mulishi Hunyod All hud taken care to let it Is. 1 
known that 1 wished to acquire things of old local art* and in 
consequence improvised agents of such articles were pouring 
in every rooming. I was specially looking out for specimens 
of that ornamented brass work which hud once its home at 
Khotau and which has become well known to lovera of Central- 
Asian art* though its local connection does not appear to have 
been realised. Judging from the quantities of beautiful I v 
worked ‘ Aptabiia, 1 ‘Chaiigane r (tea-pots), Hffiilapchis' water- 
basins ; P jnga, and other uietel article* brought to me from 
!imines of once well-to-do families, the supply must still be 
considerable. 

Among the pieces offered for sale I was able to pick out 
some excellent specimens of open metal work* all showing 
most dearly the influence of Persian floral design, yet with a 
distinct individuality of treatment. By the side of these 
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Indigenous ail products, queer odds and enda of Chinese work 
turned up — pottery of evident merit and age t mid beautiful 
pieces (d" embroidery from the Far East, The rich Begs of 
dtl days must have looked truly gorgeouK in their dre&ses of 
state, heavy red or blue silk Ghogaa emhluzoned with artistic 
designs of pure Chinese style. Fine carpets of Turkoman 
and Khorasan make indicated that importations from this West 
had been equally frequent, Thus Yarkand shows also in this 
respect lliiit it lurabeen a point where, since early Muhammadan 
times, Chinese in H i ecu res have mingled with the culture of 
Iran and Turkestan, It is Khotan, however, which Hueiua to 
have been the place of origin and the true home for moat of 
the indigenous industries Citriottdy enough, almost nil the 
|people who brought me these delightfully varied specimens of 
old ml-wnre were Kashmiris, Tile pedlars' instinct- which 
is so conspicuous in the urban population of the valley, bus 
evidently not been extinguished by emigration across the 
mountains. So J often felt as if I were besieged again in the 
camping-grounds of Srinagar by the voluble and irrepressible 
agents of Ku shun Him craftsmen, 

Liii4)iirin f Darin 1 represents the local pronunciation of 
the Chili cite title L Tft-jen) t the Amhim of Yarkandf was absent 
on tour when I arrived* Hut he soon returned, and after 
the due preliminaries had beesfc arranged, 1 made my call at 
his Yuinen. I found Liu-Darin a very amiable and intelligent 
old mail. Conversation through a not over-intelligmit inter¬ 
preter is not the way to arrive n\ a true estimate of character, 
lint somehow Liu-Dari ids manners ami looks impressed me 
VOry favourably. tin the nest day 1 received the return visit 
of the old iiduiinistrutor, and found occuaiou to show him ihc 
Si-yii-ki of Hiueu-Tsiang and to explain what my objects 
weiv in searching for the sacred Kites which the great pilgrim 
had visited about Khutau, and for the remain* of the old 
settlements overwhelmed by the desert. It was again 
reassuring for me to find how popular the figure of the 
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piiias old trsvelier atill is with ptlucuU-d rliiiuiiuen. Though 
Tuig-Sfiig, “ the monk L)f ilu' Tang Dynasty, 1 * is evidently 
umlited with many woiulorful relations lap which we mIkhlIcI 
lank hi vik.ilt its his Description of the Western ('Nimlrirs/' 
thin sntivrJy need disturb mir *.science. 

On t hi- 22nd of September LEu-!Durui insisted. an entertain¬ 
ing iue ill a Climes dinner. Welbmeant ns the invitation 
lia ili intit we w, E confess ill ait I faced the ante i lit iiiinunt w-itb 
mixed feel in an. My Kashgar experiences lnul shown me the 
ordeal which such it fount represents La the average European* 
Hu waver, thing* passed bolter llum I had Ventured to hope- 
Tha.- dinner cell listed nf tmltf sixteen muunHCM, and was duly 
absorbed within three hoars* It would be unfair to discuss 

the strange mixture of the .run especially at" I felt quite 

iiifainiietenl tu analyse most uf 13te dishes, up the arrange¬ 
ments of the table, Having regain! to my tie lid cut training 
in the Nse uf eu ling-sticks I was presided with a lurk meTcr 
changed or clean ted 1 and a little how! to eat from* As my 
host insisted on treating me personally to choice bits* a ipumr 
collectiou accumulated on this substitute fur a pinto, J tell 
more cm 11 fori aide when [ managed to get it clean 1 d from time 
t.i time. For the hut spirit, a kind of arniek it Keemed. 
si i veil in liny jnirri- clips as the only hevemge, there was no 
such convenient depository, and i]E reply la a the challenges of 
my convives J had to touch it more frequently than I could 
have wished, Derides my host, t-wu of bis id lief officials, 
jovial-looking men, wen? keeping me company. 

It was a little pathetic wla-n, in the course of dinner, 
Liu-I hirin presto ugly impured as La what news I luid about 
the rapture of Peking by the allied forces and the flight of the 
Emperor, I had no direct news from Europe later than the 
end of duly, and thus could not satisfy his curiosity. Su [ 
aamteuted myself wllIi describing the relief with which the 
safety of ihe legations had heeu greeted in Europe, Tin? old 
+ ‘ Political " w ould not credit my ignorance, and attributed my 
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reticence to the wish in keep back unpleasant inform wtinii. 
Whatever Hie reliability of the news may have been that itavhed 
Chinese Y a mens in Turkestan through the wire in Kashgar* 
it seemed dear that they realised the t danger tn the 
Government they served. Th<*re may have been mixlety iibout 
the future i blit If my Kashgar friends 1 views were right, it 
was the doubt about their own individual fortunes, net those 
of their nation p which secretly tumbled the minds nf the 
ihlliE-iEtfs in this Limit of utile. 

[t was arranged tlj.it after the dinner I should photograph 
mv bust aitil Home of his people. Sn LhidLiiin ul the end of 
the feast duly installed himself on a mined chair of ofiict% 
with his little daughter and son by Ids knees, mid Koine 
implements of western culture, in the shape of sundry doc ks, 
A'e.. mi a si mill table dose by* A crowd of mere or less 
nigged attendants formed the background. The phot oh were 
easy to take, as mV sillers kepi as £|ldet as if they were 
sculptured. Thou we parted in all friendship. Lind h\ tin 
talked of retiring mon to his unlive province of Hnouns. 
May he reinru to it in peace and, as my Chinese patron saint, 

L Tuug-Scng,' did of old, enjoy the rest he was looking for. 

The last days in Yarkapd were busily spent hi v impleting 
the winter outfit of my men and in scaling and packing my 
purchases. Account* too had to he settled,, and in this 
respect I was glad to avail myself of tin? skilled assist ami- of 
La I a tianri Mali, the Ak-sukal (bead mail, literally + * wbite^ 
heard"' id the Hindu traders. Apart from the ipiesiiuu of 
price—no small matter in a country where ir would apparently 
he against all business principles tn ask less than double 
the right amount even from local customers there is enough 
trouble in the mere payment. The Chinese currency with 
its * Sera' or “Tuba/ " Misha la" and * Fens/ arranged on a 
plain decimal system, would he jis convenient as can be 
desired. Hut its simplicity is of litth avail in this unliving 
province of the empire, which stubbornly clings lo Us time- 
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honoured reckoning in ( Tanga** ’ and b PeiIh,’ Each of l he 
little Manure Chinese coppers known in Turkestan zi* k Ducking 
irt reckonid in Kashgar ami Yarkand us ecpial to two Puls, an l3 
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twenty-five of them luiike up it Tunga. The Eliotsii Tan^i is 
worth twice as mu Hi us tin- Kashgar Tuiij*zi. 

Coznfi rc j |>ri fc s4 j i]l3ng thin ]ocu1 unit of value there art- none; 
SO nil sums lmve to he converted into MinkuK Mil- smallest 
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HVfdlllhle H-llVLT CUIUS, Jit the TJllSiJ l*f eight TimgJlS te tlVl J 
Miskals* unless one is prepared to I Em hi It* l lie flirty rolls of 
Chinese coppers which the local trader keeps strung op like 
Mau»Ag$$. But the exchange rate between silver uni I copper 
is not simile* anti the silver Miskal was jn*t LI ton remsidcrably 
above tlie value jjf foiiy copper pieces which the ratio just 
mention oil would indicate. So lift or successfully cntiverlillg 
Tanga* into the legal coin, n varying .discount has, to he 
calculated before payment ciui be effected. St only mills to 
13test- monetary complications that price* of articles hujmi’teil 
from liassiu are reckoned ill ^ Htmis, ’ Roubles), which in the 
form of gold pieces of five or ten Rouble* widely circulate 
through the market a of Turkestan, while the heavier Chinese 
silver 4 Yuinbis*/ of horse-slnje shape and varying weigh!, 
have a discount of their own. During my stay Sn the country 
the value of the gold Rouble as against the local currency of 
Tanga* represented by Chinese silver and copper pieces, 
steadily declined r and with it unluckily fell the Rupee too, 
the exchange value of which seems in Turkestan to depend 
mainly on tile Rouble rate. For the well-trained arithmetical 
faculties of the Hindu trader these tangled relations offer no 
difficulty* But i confess I sadly reflected on the loss of lime 
which they implied for me. 

On the 24th of September the weather became cloudy mnl 
the temperature distinctly cold. A fallow Imre hung all 
day low over the ground and intensified the effect of the 
atmospheric change. It fell jintimmally chilly in Lhe wide 
hall* of my jmlace, unit I realised how different life in them 
would be when the winter set in* The haze still continued 
when early uu the umruing of the 27th of September my 
caravan was Again set in march* It was market-day, and the 
endless stream of villagers that passed along the riaicls with 
their manifold produce and belongings was a welcome dis¬ 
traction. Women of the cultivating class play a prominent 
part in all the marketing. I met them in large group* or 
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accompanied by their men anil children, but in either ease 
almost invariably mounted. The large fur caps with peaks of 
Velvet which the women wear looked more comfortable im 
t(iin ili illv morni ng tli jhi■ when I had iirnL seen them in the 
heat of early August* 

There was little else to occupy my attention after thifi 
stream of market visiters reused with the advance of the 
morning. The broad and fairly straight maul, lined with 
poplars and tutdljerruH. run* through jlut> fertile country. Iri 
the Helds of maize the harvest wan proceeding; for the rice, 
apjaureMly* l lie return of wanner days was expected- About 
live miles from the city I passed the largo Bazar of Mauglik. 
a long row of clean mud huts with booths opening on the 
road, bul almost completely deserted, as it was not the local 
market day. Snell Baxuru arc? met at varying dl^LanceK alt 
along the rente to Karglialik. a sure indication of the thick 
papula Lion of the fertile belt of land through which it ponses. 
After a ride of about eight miles we reached the hank of the 
Zn mfshan or Yarkand River. Fed by the streams which 
drain the whole mountain region between Muxtagli-AU and 
the Karakorum range, it must earn a mighty mass of water 
hi the height of the summer. Even now it llowed in three 
arms which had to lie eluded hy boat. The clumsily built 
ferry boats could not take the laden animale, m the loads bod 
to lk i nil [inched ami refitted again ami again. Each of the 
branches was about forty yard* broad, ami the depth well up 
to a camel's girth. It took my earn van three hours to effect 
the passage, and all through that time the traffic of laden 
ponies ami dun keys was sufficient to till the two or three ferry 
boats at each crossing as quick as they could he worked. On 

the opposite . .. of ibis river-bed, which has the total breadth 

of a mile, we passed the large Bazar of Painap, and by live 
o"clock 3 readied Posgam Bazar, the end of the day's march. 
Iiishlc tlie large inner quadrangle of the Snmi l found my 
teni pitched 1 n the rooms of tlie spacious rest-house* which, 
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dating from the time of \“jiqub Beg, Is kept clean ami in a 
very fair state of repair, 1 should hive been warmer; blit I 
preferred to stick to my little tent and its fresli air as lung et^ 
possible. 

My march oil September 28th to Karghalik wan u fairly 
long one., about twenty-four miles, but very enjoyable. A 
light storm overnight, though accompanied only by dust 
without a drop of rain, had thoroughly cleared the atim>- 
sphere. It was pleasant Lhi walk in the fresh mottling air 
between the carefully cultivated Jidda ant) orchards that rover 
the ground smith of Eosgain;. Irrigation from the Yarkand 
River provides plenty of water* and the- emu para live proximity 
of the villages ami Bazars along the route lestities to the 
prosperity of the tract. About nine miles from Posgam there 
lid lowed a grassy plain known as Tiigulaz* which is intersected 

by unmet.. clear streamlet* si Lid tn he fed by springs further 

west. The sight of their limpid water, no different from the 
led, grey, or brown eu Inuring of'the larger streams seen since 
Kashgar, was hi welcome liarmony with tho view of the distant 
snowy ranges that now showed themselves En the south-west. 
The mountains which I could see for a great portion of the 
inarch WJoqg to the ranges through which the Zarafslnm 
forces its way down ft Old KarjkuL All 11 trough nty stay at. 
Yarkand the haze had hidden them from view. 

Beyond the Tiigiihiz plain we came to the TKnaf River, 
niiw reduced to a number uf narrow channels, hut evidently 
fed with plenty of water when the snow melts in the advanced 
ranges of the Kncii4nen. The WLdhnmstructed bridge which 
leads over the main river-bed was built according to the 
Chinese and Turks inscript inn at its head, mine twenty-five 
rears ago, and measures fully 2ofl steps. Beyond followed 
a rich tract with smiling lie Ids of Income, Indian corn, and 
cotton p dotted with eoiufertabledooJtlng villages. At Chanuk, 
the +k Tuesday JiflKttr 1 * of this neighbourhood, I found an 
animated scene. The Am ban of Karghalik was expected to 
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]ni.ss [ I trough on h i h way to ^ arkund, when; ho whs proceeding 
to welcome Tin-Darin's successor* He had postponed his 
journey—us I was told, on aecanmt of my approaching visit— 
hut the preparations for In's, reception were complete* Broad 
stri|^ mf scarlet doth wart 1 sti-rtf-hed across from Inuise to 
house under the malted awnings that rover the whole long 
Huzur s-S reel ; tin- latter itself was thronged with a crowd 
apparently making holiday. The local Big received me in 
his official thincae garb, and politely invited me to the large 
shop that had been fitted up with carpets and fell* as a kind 
of reDe]itiiiij-sMo]u„ So I hiul to partake of ten that was 
welcome enough utter Hie dusty ride* and of a But collation of 
fruit. 

By half-past four I hud approached Kurghalik through u 
belt of villages rich in orchards and shrines of ll|| kind*. 
The |iehlilc-srrew3fc bed uf a half-dry stream p which I passed 
shortly hrfiuv tillering the town, betokened the vicinity of the 
bill a. 1 *111111 passed into the* tuugha] net of \hizi\r> tliiit fnnn 
the mitre of Karghulik town, and wns struck with their 
uompimilm cleanliness uml the thriving look of the whole 
pluee. It is clear at the llr*l glance that Kurglutlik derives; 
m Himdl amount of profit from its position at the (mint where 
a mnchdiHjtientcd mute to the Karakomm Passe* joins the 
great mud connecting Klmluti with Yarkand. Alter a hmg 
search aiming the suburban gardens to the houLIi I funnd a 
Surge plot of meadow land with some biumtiful old walnut- 
trees that carried me hack in recollection to many a pretty 
village in Kashmir. It waa a delightful camping-groniid for 
my sell, and, as my people found, ipiitrto:rs lit a cottage close 
by and the ponies excellent grafting, everybody was satisfied. 

On the morning of t he 2U th wm® Begs aeiit by the Amban 
brought a present consisting uf a sheep and fodder for mv 
animals. L returned tlm attention with a collection of Russian 
sweets, sardine tins, and highly scented snap of Herman 
make, bought for such purpose* at Kashgar. About noon J 
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went to pay my visit to Chang-Harim the Anihau, id his official 
residence or Vi mien. [ was received with ii]3 Mhe- eerenemy 
clue in the occasion, a salute of three popguns i m/hid lJ. and 
soon found luvadf face to face with my hotd In kin neat little 
neception-room. Chung-Darin impressed me very favourably 
with lifs liveliness and uiiniiatn liable intelligence* He had 
heard from the Tuo-tui ait Kusligur of luy visit and its object. 
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So no lengthy explanations! were required a^ to nhnl 1 was 
looking for along tin■ route Lo KJuitun, am] all needful help 
about transport and supplies was readily offered. 

CluingDnrin insisted on treating me to a liurHt hind of lunch 
consisting of only a few- plates. In addition to these f had to 
taste a good deal of nie, Fortnmiteh it wels not the strong 
Chinese spirit that appeared on Liu-During table* hut a hind 
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of Madeira, possibly from the Caucasus or the Crimean vine¬ 
yards. Two little wine-ghisscEi am] proper forks by the side 
ot tlie orthodox eating-sticks :i ] «-= i.j betokened tin jjrcgrftGsivo 
attitude of iny host in mutters culinary. 

We purled in mutual goad feeling, and I utilized the 
occasion to pay a cursory visit to the Bazars. There were 
plenty of shops open, though it was not market day P and 1 
was hhhjii able to make the needed purchases in felt materials 
km (Hired fur my nn-n's winter outfit. The bills a I unit Kokyuir 
sire renowned for the VPaipuks* or felt *u>cks there produced, 
and Kurghulik i* the great market for them. All the liazurs 
are covers! with substantia] matting which gives shade for 
the summer and keeps off the glare. Canals neatly bridged 
over cross tie Bazars at numerous points, and the luxuriant 
Irees that grow by their side give it welcome change of colour. 
Open kitchens or eating-1 muses ware to be met at nnmerunH 
spots, and, as the rush of customers was not great on thin 
day + 1 could conveniently inspect their arrangements. They 
resemble far more those to be found in similar establishments 
of the West than tiny thing that could bo seen in an Indian 
town. There were pots and caitfdruM kept boiling in regular 
stove h, plates with bread* and cakes, dishes of vegetable*, &<;. 
One of these street restaurants struck me particularly by the 
elaborate Horn] designs on its whitewashed front walls. 

When f returned to my camp much pleased with the 
stroll I found the A ml pan already waiting to return my cull. 
He had whiled away the time by a careful in section of my 
camp furniture, which evidently met with his approval, as he 
*wit next day a carpenter to take measurements of the neat 
folding table Messrs. Buncombe & Co,, of ALlahabad, had 
iinido far me* W e tallied a good deal about old J isnen-Tsiang 
und his account of the country. 1 showed Cliang-Darin tin? 
Chinese glossaries attached to dulu-ns Iranshtfinn of the 
Si-va-ki + and the platen of Dr, Hoemle's [publications on the 
antiquities of Khoiun and Kucha. The undent Chinese 
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B °fns mill tin 1 few fragments of Chinese manuscripts tlitre 
depicted txolt-ecl a good den! of euriusity on 11 1 e part of mv 
visitor, ] felt, inure than ever tin: disadvantage uf m + y ignorance 
of C."3 1 f 13ese ± for it w»n no easy tank to give intelligible answers 
In tlit- nunrv i[iimen of my visitor through an interpreter so 
little verged in literary (natters us Nuie Akhun. He hud, 
huwi.-ver, been to " Hujiii ' (Poking!, anil 11 ih supremo achieve¬ 
ment gave him an air of assurance which made liim t if net 
others also, forget the limitations of his intelligence. 

On the morning of the next day there arrived the consign¬ 
ment of money, sent hy Mr. Maeailney from Kashgar in 
payment for iny drafts on Lahore, My halt at Karglmlik 
had been made partly in expectation uf it. With the bags of 
Chinese silver coin mid the smaller packet of newly-coined 
gold Ihrnble pieces, Mr. Macartney's * Ohaprasfli 1 Iranght 
home letters also. He was to return the next day and carry 
nty own mail to Kashgar. Mo I was kept busy a]3 day with 
letters and with accounts that were to be despatched to 
Government, l sometimes wondered how the Balms of the 
Calcutta office would take to the currency complications 
reflected in my 11 Monthly Cash Accounts.’ 1 The shady 
grove uf walnut-trees in front of my tent made a delightful 
I luftar* In the evening I strolled up the bank of the stream 
that flows to the west of the town and got a distant glimpse 
of tiie bills towards Kokyur, They produce a great quantity 
of wool* and by the aide of the stream 1 tamo upon a place 
where an enterprising Kashgar trader, who exports hi Andijan, 
has an establishment for washing and cleaning the wool. 
The people I luet there uccoiuited by these exports for the 
reduced output of felts in the ueighlNiiirlnmd, 

The 1st of October was the Karghulik market, and 1 tiud 
decided to wait for it, in tiro hope that iL might bring to the 
town specimens of the curious lull-people known as Phakhpo, 
that live in the valley south uf lvdkyar. Anthropological 
data regarding them weald In- most welcome, in view uf the 
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doubts that exist as to tlioir ethniv affinity. From Use 
description regarded by members of the Yarkand Misaimi it 
appear* that the Phukhpa in Imiid and futures are eminently 
“ Ary tin 1f broking. Yet they are distinct from the Tajiks of 
SasSkol, in id tire believed to speak a Turk* dialect. Their 
small numbers, distant home* and shy habits have so far 
prevented tiny close observation. I wus no luckier in this 
respect, as, notwithstanding the watch kept by the Aruban's 
order, no Plmklipe* could he discovered among llio market 
crowd*. To wait for the arrival of men who might have been 
fetched from their mountains would have mount the delay of 
a week, which 1 could not afford* 

Instead of these Is ill-folk the 
day brought another interest¬ 
ing acq a sin tan ce. ji tra vcl ] i ng 
Buddhist monk from the Kaat. 
of China who had begged his 
way th rough to Akan and 
Khotan and was now again on 
his way northward. Ho had 
somehow h en i d of the respect 
I paid to s Tang-SongV memory, 
and not unnaturally hoped for 
some help on his upward 
Journey* His was evidently 
not a pilgrimage in search of 
sacred sites connected with 
Buddhism, Yet his simple, 
jovial way appealed to me, and 
I was glad to return hi* gift of 
a religious traet H nicely painted 
on ml paper, with an offering of silver that sent the humble 
devotee away quite happy and contented* 

I shall always look hark with pleasure to the abort stay al 
Svarghiihk. or rather Yetimlukum + as Hie village is called 
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where my t ump stood* There was duthing tu remind me of 
Oia neighbourhood uf the desert or the equal tmrremicSH uf 
the outer Iiilts. Ah fur as the eye eoolil ranch over the Surge 
plots of field* and garden h fertility and plenty reigned. Much 
reminded mo of Kashmir — the variety and Icmimnt growth 
of the tree#} the nimiermis picturesque Z in ruts with shady 
groves near my eaiap, and in the Ba^ara Die quaintly curved 
wooden houses. 


I HAPTEH XI 


OX THK ROAD TO K HOT AS 

Ox the morning Ilf till' "2nd I*f Oetober my earavan wended 
ilv: way through tbi* busy little town towards the East gate, 
from whcneo the Kind to Kim tail starts, Oil my way l visited 
it large Madrasah called after the C-i-liujuk Masjhl t opening oh 
duo of tlie prineijial I >;i/i l i - !'. It comprises tt large quadrangle 
with rows of vaulted rooms fur about 3nO students, and tit its 

west end.pen ball of imposing dimensions. The wooden 

pm aiw supporting I lie roof os well ns the roof itself aiv 
painted in lively cruluura, c| lofly shades pf rfii, engg^titig the 
polychrome splendour of Home clbS-sicul building. 

Chang Duriii had Kent Ids principal b Tungehi ’ or interpreter 
in accompany urn on my start amt bring uie his farewell good 
wishes, Witliin a mill- id the Klmtaii gate where T parted 
from the pfpoddnokmg old man the caravan road emerges; on 
hwren desert. A few miles farther on thin gave way to 
narrow strips of cultivation forming the little oasis of Besdi- 
urik. but tbiii was soon traversed, and beyond there received 
ua an unmitigated wilderness of gravelly Dasht. The read is 
marked all along by wooden posts erected at short intervals— 
no useless precaution considering how easy it would be for 
the traveller to lose bis way fit night or in a sandstorm. 
At Kush Langur, where Hie day's mutch ended, I was suit- 
prised to find in the midst of the barren waste a commodious 
Sami built of hard-harms! bricks, with vaulted rooms and 
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ample oul-hotiHOS. This building attests the enterprise uf 
NStix 11jikiui Beg, governor uf K h- it jiu in the days uf ^ aqob 
Beg' — tIII! same whoso country ujapsicm gave nifi shelter at 
Yarkand. A tank is provided, into which waiter Mows fur ope 
day 1 13 the week by a small cairnl brought down from the 
outer hills. A ruined mound uf si in-dried bricks, some 80 
fed high t which rises from the desert plain about ji mile 
mid ii half north ward*, may possibly mark the remaiua of a 
Stupa. Rut its decay was too far advanced to permit any 
certain conclusion. 

On the ftrd uf iMuber my march lay entirely through 
desert ground. To the eolith the hue of outer hills was 
faintly virijhie through ihe liuaev hut no canal or waternuirse 
of any kind descends from them to the plain. After the chilly 
nights the heat ami glare uf the midday hours worn? very 
percept tide, The dreary route we were now following ahmg 
the southern edge of the great sandy desert* the TakUpuakaii, 
had for me a special luaturieal interest. It was tuiduubtdHy 
the undent line that led from tlm rtsus region to Kind an and 
China. Walking ami riding along the track marked here and 
there by the parch ml carcases and bleached bunas of animals 
that had died on it, I thought uf travellers in tiuies gone by 
wliu must have marched through this same waterless, uuin- 
liahited waste, Hillell-Tsiaug, who travelled here un bis way 
hack to China* has well described the route* After him it 
had seen Marco Polo ami many a less-known mediaeval 
traveller to distant Cathay. Practically nut lung has changed 
lu res in respect of the methods and means uf ItVYei, and thus 
my tin nights could wonder hack into the past the mure readily. 
It is certain that, with the caravans that once trod this sand, 
the Buddhist religion and the elements of Indian as well as 
of classical culture ami art travelled to the land uf the Sime. 
Shall we aver learn bow much they brought back that Inis 
influenced the civilisation of the ancient world ? 

rbulak Langur, which 1 reached in the early afternoon* has 
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a Sfirtii closely resembling that of the preceding station, Ii 
stands on the edge uf u broad, sandy ravine, that descends 
from si «[ii|i iit the low hill-range kquMi* A large ami well-tilled 
tank done below the Hami was the only redeem nig feature in 
the bleak landscape* The course of the small watercourse 
that feeds it at times i* marked far away northward by ft line 
of low shrubs. In the evening the Chinese clerk m charge of 
the post station caoie to eitll on nte. He seemed a ijuict, 
well-educated man, not over-plea m& with his desert sur¬ 
roundings. He has nine Dak horses and four postmen under 
him to carry letters to Giuna and Kurghulik.. The “mail* ” 
along the postal mutes* of the nainiry are ordinarily restricted 
to the idHctal correspondence of the Chinese authorities. My 
visitor told 113 s j that lie had cm no two years sign from Urumchi 
with the Karglmlik Amban, whose district in Ho-uan was also 
his own. That his village was near to the birth-place of 
1 Tang-SetigU /. r. r HincroTsiang, was a piece of mfbrinirtmij, 
hot indifferent to me. So I treated this nmdesi exile in lea 
Lind cake, and tried to clitter him with the hope of an early 
transfer to a more congenial post. 

The niiireli from Cholak Hangar to Gain it was reckoned 
s h i u !_ r "Uf, nine * Petal a/ Sn the camels march t-i off with 
the heavy baggage by daybreak. My tent ami the kitchen 
things going by ponies could start biter. While they were 
lK-ing packed I strolled into the courtyard of Ike Surai, l he 
walls of which E found plastered over with oftu'iul edicts hi 
Chinese ami Tnrki. Conspicuous. among them was ji 
triJingual proelaiiiatnu] T in Chinese, Mongolian, and Turki, 
printed on huge sheets uf yellow paper* It waa an edict in 
the nmno of the Emperor, referring to the trade intercourse 
with the Ltnssiau markets, an A had been issued some two 
months before. Nia/. Akinin. my interpreter, was eager to 
know whether it was likely lobe thu last edict of Hie Emperor; 
whose flight from Peking was being reported all through the 
Bazars. 
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After ji ten milts' inarch over hare gravel and 8W ul Siligli 
was reached* a collection of wretched m Lid-hovels, 
with a little tank fed by a small watercourse* The tank was 
full a i id the water flowed, away into the sund. Beyond Siligh 
I+Bugar scanty scrub and 1 Knnuish 1 appeared again mid 
covered the sandy noil up to Hiijih Laugar, another uninviting 
wayside station two and a half miles beyond. Then the ground 
began to show pebble-strewn bed* of shallow ravines, and in 
a long dark line the trees of the oasis of Gums appeared on 
tin- horizon. It was a dreary ride of some sis miles before 
we struck the river-bed, then dry, that marks the western edge 
of the lands of Gunm, Beyond it I passed scattered 'Mils 
and groves lm II-buried under drifting sand that seems to 
advance from l Km west., mid ut last, after riding up a steep 
bank, some 30 to 40 feet high, I was once more amidst 
fertile guldens ami fields. Clone to a large canal thuL skirts 
the ibi^ar of Gtiina I discovered n rimipiirg-grtinnd just as I 
wanted it, in a quiet garden enclosed hy n hedge of high 
willows and poplars* While inj tent was being pitched 1 
rude off again towards the Bazar ^ whom the weekly market 
was stiil in full swing. The large crowds buying and selling 
cattle, fruit, cotton >tiill's* and tit her local produce were an 
indication of the extent of the oasis. Over rows of stalls 
high hoots of red leather were hanging, an article evidently 
in great demand owing to the approach of winter* 

The Tdh of October was given up to a halt needed for 
antiquarian inquiries. Among the purchases of Central-Asian 
antiquities made for the Indian Government In Mr. Aliuiarlney 
and other political officers, paper in mm scripts a] id “ block- 
prints in unknown characters " had since 1895 become 
more and more frequent. Those and similar acquisitions, 
which had reached Hussum and oilier public rnlloetioiis in 
Kurope, were all ^opposed to have been unearthed from sand- 
lamed sites in the Khotan region. Iskin Akinin, the K hot an 
+k treasure-seeker " from whom most of these strange texts 
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were acquired, had in statements recorded at Kashgar by 
Mr. Macartney and subsequently reproduced its 1 Sr. JloomloV 
learned report on the Calcutta collection! specified a scries of 
localities from which bis finds were alleged to Lave been 
obtained. Moat of these were described as old sites in llie 
desert north of the caravan route between Gnma and K1 mt a n. 

I n formation that had reached me at Kashgar helped to 
emphasise the doubts which hud previomdy arisen aw to 
tins genuineness of bis IJ Buds. 11 But it was at (jimiu tlnit 
l first touched the ground where it was* possible Uj test the 
“ treasure-seeker’s 11 elatementu bv direct local inquiries. 

When the local Begs together with the several Yuss-bnshis 
of the main villages joined me in tlte morning. f ascertained that 
there was an extensive debris-cove™! area known to all as 
a. * Kniit^bahr/ rinse to the road between tlnniu and Moji p 
the next onsi> eastwards. Bat nnbody had ever heard of the 
discovery of 41 old books” either at this or llilv other site. Of 
the string of localities named as Hud-places m the detailed 
itinerary which 1 slain Akhun had given of one id Ins desert 
journeys a only two were known to them. As both lay close 
to the oasis it was easy to arrange for their inspection, Hiding 
to llie north-east with a lively following of Begs and their 
attendants, l soon reached the area of moving sand-dunes 
±0 to SO feet high which encircles Gama from the north. 
Near to the little hamlet of Hass, passed eu route on 
the edge of this area* the duties had within the memory of 
the villagers cmtcroached considerably on the original holdings. 
A portion id' the scattered homesteads waft believed also to 
lie buried under the advancing sands. But as they hud been 
abandoned only within a comparatively recent period, they 
could never, as my guides sensibly pointed out P have furnished 
antiquities. 

A ride of u little over three miles Sufficed to bring me to 
Karakul Musur (“the Musar of the Black Lake ,p i which 
figured prominently in Islam Aklnnris itinerary. By the side 
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of ji little Like of saline ’w ater f half-covered by reeds, there 
rises n semicircle of sandhills. On the top of one* the 
customary erection of poles hung with votive nigs, yak's 
tails, and ski ns p indicates the supposed resting-place of a 
saint. Of hi* life ami deeds I eon Id gather nothing except 
that the holy man came to live here when his beard was black, 
mid died here as mi 1 Ak-sakal h ( Lt a white-heard "). Of the 
vast cemetery round this shrine where Islam Akinin mlkgod 
that lie had made find* of ancient block-prints, 1 could dis¬ 
cover no sign. 

The lake is fed by a small rivulet, which How* in a broad, 
tortuous bed about a quarter of n mile eastwards. li rises 
from il series of springs and pools stout Hass, and accordingly 
is known by the name of Kam-su (** black water i ; but 
during tbe spring and early summer it ia swelled by flood 
water r nk-sii 1 or white water "} when the snow uielts on 
the mountains southward. In its lied, which we followed 
for about three miles to the oMlB id* Kuratogh-aglmi, or Knra- 
tagliiij 1 come for lhe first time upon the jungle Unit thrives 
along the watercourses that penetrate into the desert, Reeds 
of various kinds, the hardy k Yulghun 1 plant with its heather- 
like small red flowers, and other shrubs filled the dry bed of 
the Kara-sn in picturesque confusion# The autumn bad already 
turned the leaves of many to various tints of yellow* So 
there was a feast for the eyes, doubly welcome after the dreary 
monochrome view of the lhi&ht* At KamUgh-agfai f found 
luxuriant groves of pop] nr-, mulberry-, and other trees senile red 
among ripe fields of Indian corn# 1 he oilier produce had 
already been harvested. The pari of the cultivated laud 
which I saw was said to have been reclaimed only some 
fifteen yeans ago. The size and luxuriance of the trees that 
hud grown np in this short time was a striking illustration of 
the capability of the desert soil if mice reached by water. 
From Kamtflgh-nghzi Islam Akinin alleged that he had 
visited various rained sites which yielded him 4 “ old hooka 
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mu! other Grange finds. Hut the inhulmarits, when closely 
ipiefdioned, knew nothing of suck Kites mid still less uf such 
discoverier. So assured of the motive result of my inquiry 
I turned back to Chnna. We look tile track across llu- snud 
tu Tmven-Basmr, one id llio more northerly vilinger which 
merges imperceptibly into Hnnm Bazar. It was pleasant to 
ride in tlie shady villose lanes, with si peep agum mid again 
into homely little fruit gardens. The profuse growth of 
melons mul cucumbers wlls a characteristic feature of all. 
I passed sever il open-air paper factories, the pulp, prepared 
from the bark of the mulberry-tree, drying ms little sieve-like 
screens, 

I also met a troop of fantastically clad 1 Dlwiuias/ or 
beggars, bent apparently cm col¬ 
lecting in dims Llieir share of the 
villagers' harvest. The kuea of the 
main Bazar ill rough which I returned 
to camp looked singularly empty 
after the busy life witnessed on the 
precedi ng nnt rket-day* 

WkMi I left my cheerful (Jama 
camp oil the morning of the GUi of 
October the sky wan nf radiant 
idesimess, with scarcely a trace of 
hazi% Si» when ! emerged from the 
shady lanes of the southern part of 
the liiuna oasis on the open l)a*ht 
I was not surprised to lind parts of 
the great snowy nusge distinctly 
visible. The snows I aaw glittering 
far uwuy over the dark lines of the miter moms tains evidently 
belonged to the imim range about tin- Karakorum Pusses. 
Distances seemed t" shrink strangely when I thought Mutl 
he] lind those stupendous mountain rum parts lay valleys 
l| mining to the Indus. Mist and clouds hung over other 
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part si of the range, md f aw t he son rose higher* drew a 
veil also over the ice-covered ridges first sighted. A couple 
of miles further, after crossing a bread Imt now entirely 
dry river-lii'il which, lower down, receives the witter of the 
lvara-Kii, l eamr upon the (irsl of the old sites which earlier 
reports had led me Lo expert on the march from (inum to 
MojL All along the right bank of the ravine the ground 
was thickly strewn with fragments of con rm red pottery, 
Xo ornamented pieces could be found, hut the exceptional 
hardness and glaze of these potsherds showed that they 
belonged to a period fur removed frem the present. The 
extent of t he area covered by these scattered fragments 
plainly indicated the site of a large uiid thickly inhuhited 
settlement. But no other trace now remained of its exist¬ 
ence. The mi mu tc nil Jo potsherds invariably rested on the 
bare surface of loess* with never a truce of walls or more 
substantial remains below. 

When to the cast of this old site I hat] crossed the narrow 
bolt i if irrigated ground occupied by the hamlets of Mutiiila 
anil was passing mice more over u barren scrub-covered iljishL 
I sighted to the north-oast the mmind of which my (Junta 
informants bad spoken as Topa Tim. * Tim ! is the ilesig- 
n el Li mi gi ven tn all ruined mounds about Kashgar, and us l lie 
one now within mat h tanked through my g]asses much like an 
ancient Stupa* I made haste tv reach it. Tt proved a lunger 
l)iisiness than I anticipated. For our guide insisted on mir 
first following the read towards Moji and crossing the deep- 
cut bed of a watercourse* now dry. I accepted his guidance 
nmoh figalnst my instinct* with the tantalising result that 
when we liad got abreast of the mound, after a two in lies' 
ride, a canoiL-liko ravine ahsrdniely cut us olf fmm it. In 
vain we searched for a place where the perpemlicnlnr banks of 
loess would admit of a descent to the bottmn of this fissure, 
40 to 50 feet deep. There w ay nothing fur it hut to ride hack 
tv the road and start afresh on the other side* 
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The Stnpai+ when lit last reached, was a sight that cheered 
■my Eircbneolpj^iciil heart* In and proportion it closely 
resembled the Mauri Tim. Stupa near Khatiui. Though its 
exterior haul suffered uiuro decay, and an excavation on the 
tfjp si h pwed tJ 14 .it it haul not eflcu]>ed the ravages of the 
u treasure-seeker/^ it still rose to el height of nearly tED feet* 
Innsicdilitely el round the Stupa I found the ground strewn 
with broken hi Ik of ancient pottery, exactly fis seen at 
Mukuila mid on the great site a nhsequenlly traversed, Sn 
the d inclusion seems justified that the habitations which 
these scanty remains indicate belonged, like the Stnpu t to 
tin- Bnddhbt period. 

On the first attempt to reiu.li Top a Tim on the other side 
of t3 tc_- ravine L had passed u debris-strewn area far more 
extensive than those seen before, Stretching to the north 
nf the ciiravtLiL route h seemed to trover fatly three Mpiam 
miles, My guides called it the ‘Tati’ of Kukshid. The 
relics nf undent habitations that lay scattered here in pati^ho® 
of varying extent and thicknera comprised, besides pottery 
fragments id all sorts: pieces of burned brick, slug, broken bits 
id bone and medal r and similar hard refuse. The conditions 
in which these remains presented themselves appeared Jit first 
very puzzling. Hat tie- ox urn illation id similar sites which I 
siihsequcti tty traced llE. many points beyond the limits of tin■ 
pro Rent L-nlti valid art ml iii tin- Khotan region T and which are 
all known by the general mime of 'Tati/ gradually furnished 
a convincing explanation. The most striking feature noticed 
at Kakshal,. as well as al ail other k Tatis.’ was that the 
above-named fragment* rest on nothing hut natural loess, 
eiilu'r hard or more nr less disintegrated into a sandy con¬ 
dition. li was easy to ascertain that the suit underneath 
contained neither walls nor other structural remains; fur 
the small banks of loess which rise here and risen' fh>iu the 
general level of u Tati, sometimes to u height of 10 to 15 feet, 
uod on the tup of which the fragments usually lie thieki-M. 
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invariably displayed on ilix-ir bare aides the natural soil with- 
i>nt any truce of ancient deposits. 

In tin- formation of these banks, jis ill all other features of 
»noh sites h it was impassible to mistake most striking evidence 
of the erosive action of the winds and sandstorm* which sweep 
the great desert and its outskirts for long periods of the spring 
and summer. Only the fragnutnfs above described mild, by 
the 1 um1 1 loss and weight of their material, survive, sinking 
lower and lower us the ground beneath gets more anal niore 
eroded, while everything in the shape of non! walls, timber, 
m ordinarily used in the emi struct Eon of Turkestan 
hausen, has long age decayed and been a wept away* Even 
the potsherds which have withstood destruction hoar plain 
evidence of the slow hut eontlnnouH onset to which they have 
been i\|niso'L in their small riae and i]i their peculiarly 
rough surface* that looks a* if it had t mi subjected to 
lk grounding." 

It in evident Hint such a jimi-CKs of erosion at sites of ancient 
habitation con Id not have gone oil during the long eel duties 
since their abandonment wit3tout also emtwidembly lowering 
the ground level. But the erosion bus not proceeded uniformly 
over : 11 l entire area, u* shown by ilio bunks of loess already 
referred to, which ate now seen rising like small plateaus or 
islands above the more disintegrated parts of a 4 Tati/ 
whether they derived comparative protection from the greater 
abundance of hard dtflris with which they are ordinarily 
covered, or from some other special feature* it is certain that 
they are most useful to the are biologist as evidence of the 
original grmiiid level- iokis, much corroded metal ormi- 
meiits. stone seals and similar small objects which eurrwith¬ 
stand the force of the winds, are occasionally locked np from 
Tatis. A few of the latter situated beyond Gama were found 
to be mm Led In the 3i*i of places whore Islam Aklmu alleged 
he had made liis discoveries of paper mantiwrtpts or "block- 
nrints/ Hut the examination of the very first sites passed 
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sufficed to Tifmw that the physical cumlitiiwt: absolutely 
precluded tlia possibility of sitdi relics surviving there. 

It was nut in tin* hope of striking finds of Ibis kind that I 
wandered for a Id mo time over tin? (Irbriii-iitren waste of 

Kaksbu1 ’ tl >.«jt it was getting late and Moji, the and of 

iiii! BMrrli, was still fur oil, Tliitt® wns a weird fascination 

■" the nl.si ..pletc decay and otter desolation of the 

si-imtr remains tlmt marked once thickly inhabited settle¬ 
ments. Occupied in the examination of small pottery pieces 
irfih ornamental design, Ale., which my men pickl’d up again 
nmt again, I found it difficult lo tear myself away even when 
ilie last red rays of Hie sinking sun find atmiigdy iibntijncd 
llie yellow soil mi'll its slriMba of rcildiab-lnmn pottery. The 
mute to which I rode nlf nt Inst wiib difficult to see, for 
invading wares of low suiid dunes In id to be crossed for 
severnl miles before scrubby ground was reached again near 

the little village of Cbudda, The ..ti bud come 141 by that 

lime, and ns I was riding comfortably »long guided by its light 
I could indulge in reflections regarding the strange places I 
Imd aeon, without risking hiss of the track, ft w"bs close on 
eight o'clock when [ arrived at last at Mrrji, where my tent 
was ready to receive me. 

On the 7th I was induced to make a halt :tl Moji by the 
quantity of old nouns that w ere brought to me, almost a]] of 
uti early Muhammadan ruler who calls himself in the legend 
Suhuman Khagan, The site from which they had been 
obtained, and which I proceeded to examine early in the 
morning. lies only a mile Lo the north of tlie village, and 
is known as J'dgujai, There I found a number of loess banks 
covered with broken pottery, similar to that seen on the pre 
vious day. but lean affected by erosion : and the now dry 
ravines which the flood water of the early summer had cut 
through them Were the place where the old coins had been 
extracted. A number of men had accompanied me from the 
village by the local Hug s order, and their search soon fur- 
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nisla-d me with numeruUH pieces of pottery shoeing oraattieirtiil 
designs and often glazed in bright tmlonrs* Tu the bed of the 
ravine others set to work to seek for coins, and from the 
burrow's they manic half a dozen copper pieces were dog out 
in my presence* There eon be no doubt that these coins have 
been washed ont originally from the same debris layers to which 
the pottery belongs. Tims a clue is gained for the date of Llm 
hitter, which may help in regard to the chronology of other 
sites* With the pottery there is found n great deal id broken 
glass aisd small bits of jade. Among the former I noticed it 
number id pieces with that iridescence which i* «o fmpient 
in the ancient glassware of the W ent. The production of glass 
is u Long-forgotten art in Turkestan. 

From Tdgnjni I rncle to another old site, one and a btilf 
miles north-east of Mnji, known is llusa, which had already 
attracted Dr. Itedm's notice. It is andoubtedly a Mulmii- 
mud lie i cemetery* but there is no dear indication as to its dale. 
On a small hillock, from which skulls and skeletons were 
protruding, I found a number of graves covered with wooden 
hoards, One of them which l opened showed the remains of 
a child, wrapped In the cotton stall of the country, and turned 
towards the QibU in accordance with orthodox practice. 
Though the graves ere supposed hi he those of Shahids, 
MiwnhmuiB Who fell fighting the infidel* the men with me had 
no scruples whatever in exposing their contents— el proof that 
fanatical snpc rntitbu can have no deep hold on them. The 
Ski lid of the desert him invaded this rising-place, anil em¬ 
phasises its look of desolation. The sky was in fall accord 
with the scene, dnst-ladmi and liosy. Of the mountain* no 
truce could lie seen, though Sanju, whence- the Karakorum 
rente starts* lies only sonic twelve miles south of Moji* Ii 
seems to me probable that Moji occupies the position indi¬ 
cated by Hjuen-Tsiaiig lor the town of IV-kiud t where s 
famous Buddha statue brought from Kashmir was worshipped 
in the pilgrim's time. 
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On tlo- Rib of October an easy inarch of fourteen miles over 
4i gravel-covered 1 taaht with scanty patches of scrub brought 
s tie li i Zaisguy a, TI] c bed of t he st re 1 mi Y wI LieIt is crossed ins 1 t\ i- 
dintdy toforc entering the fields of Znpgnya, wa& entirely drv h 
the water being at this Henson used up for irrigation. Z&n- 
RUja is a fairly largo oasis, counting over five hundred bouse* 
in it* never el! hamlet*. I crowed through as long covered Huaur 
and found beyond it, near the eastern end of the village, as 
pleasant cainpiug-gronnd in a field of Interne* h\ the evening 
1 visited an ohi village *ito p called KuhLaogar, some two miles 
to the north-west on the edge of the desert. Resides old 
pottery and the like I here found the remains of two huge 
tanks still clearly traceable. 

Ou the !Jtb 1 inarched to Piuluui, some 19 miles from 
Zangqyn* The first tonple of miles of the road lie* through 
irrigated land; Rail ns the waster supply is scant p cultivation 
shifts every year in turn to one of the four great plots into 
which tlic land on thin side of the oasis is divided. Wen- it 
jussihle to secure more water by storage or otherwise, no 
doubt must of the barren Dasht which lie* towards Phihim 
could be brought under cultivation. Light dunes of sand 
ap[M?ar©d again about the middle of the march, and continued 
up tu the atrip of raised ground appropriately known is* 
Rel-kum i“ the top sand ")* Some miles beyond J sighted (lie 
mined mound of Karakir, which proved to be an ancient 
Stupa, hi neli decayed but still bolding its own among the high 
dunes of ilic Kin-rounding drift- The base of the structure 
when intact must have been about 05 feet square, The size 
of the bricks agreed closely with that observed in the Stupa of 
Mauri Tim, 

At Pialma, which is quite a small place, coin ding oidv 
ttlwiut a hundred bn uses, 1 reached the last oasiu of the 
Karglialik district eastwards. My rump was pitched in a 
little fruit garden, the trees of which were still laden with 
excellent peaches. For my semnta the bouse of the owner 
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offered ample menu. Kelt carpets and mat* lire qniekly 
spread over tin.-raised pint formas t L;lc snmnnnl the principal 
room of these peasant dwellin^H. and every time J inspected 
my servants' quartern along the route I was surprised by their 
improvised comfort. Noit only the average stumlurd of living, 
but aJao tbe housing of the a^rienltiLrai population of Eastern 
Turkestan,, seemed far hIhjyo the level observed among the 
corresponding elans in any part of India, 
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A Lose march on the 1 Or.li of October wiik to bring me nt lust 
In the very confines ni Khotnn. Up in Ak-Langm-. the regular 
Btagt some fourteen miles from Pjnhmi, tin- route lay overall 
absolutely Wren plain of hurd loess ami gravel. Tw,i Lulf- 
decayed pillars on the road a Ten- miles from Piulma murk the 
boundary’ lmtweeii Kurghitlik ami Klustao. At Tukhtmvcii, 
about half-way, there is n well sunk to a depth of nearly 
dOIi feet, ami at Ah-Lsngur another, ill most d] unity deep. 
After tin- lung lonely in arches on the tint of the desert, ] 
liailed with deligtit tin appearance of the aioiuitaifts which 
from Philnia onwards showed themselves more mirl more to 
the south, though the light haze banging over the landscape 
never lifted completely, After Ak-Ungar sand a^wared in 
low dunes forming the semi-lmics so familiar to me from 
Ordain-Pads hah. By ihe time f reached the Master of 
Ktim-mhat-Padshahim “ My Lord of the Sands Station ", we 
were again in a sun of sand. 

Amid these surroundings the lively scene that presented 
itself at tlie shrine pupidurly known us *• Pigeons’ Sanctuary " 
(Kupliir-Mazai! was doubly cheerful. Several wooden Ionises 
anti sheds serve us the residence For thousands of pigeons, 
which are nniiiitrtimd by the offerings of traveller!' und the 
prm eeds of piouB endowments. They are believed to he llm 

offspring of a pair of doves which miraculously aimcated 
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fmin Lhe heart of Imum Shakir Padshah, who died here kii 
battle with tilt- infidel* jV*, the Buddliists of Kbotuu. The 
youth fill sun of one of the Sheikhs st Li ached in the ^liri whs 
I tlotic ptiQHCiit to tell ioo the duty. Many thousands hud 
Itillen mt both aides, and it was impossible to separate the 
bodies of the fiii 1 1 1 fn) - Shah ids ' from those of the L Kafirs/ 
Then at the prayer of one of the surviving Mnssilimms the 
bodies of those who hud found martyrdom wen: minionlimsly 
collected on one side, and the doves came fort h to mark the 
rom trine of the fallen lender* Prom gratitude* nil travellers 
on the road offer food to the Indy birds* .1 ton bought some 
hags of Indian corn from the atone of the shrine, and scattered 
their contents to the flattering swarms. 

While watching the pretty spectacle I could not help being 
reminded of what H i null-Tsi ting tells ns of a local cult 
rnrintiHly similar at the western border i-f Kholuti territory* 
Suria- thirty miles before reselling the capital, ,r in the midst 
of the straight mad passing through a great sandy desert /'the 
jdlgrini describes * + a siieoefiKmn of small hills/' which were 
supposed to he formed by the burrowing of rails. These rats 
wore worshipped with offerings by ail the wayfarera, owing to 
thq belief thnl in ancient time* they hail waved the land from 
a great force of Mhmg-iui, or linns, who were ravaging the 
border. The Kbotuu king bod despaired of defending his 
country, when in answer to Ids prayer myriads of ruts led by 
n rat-king destroyed over-night all the leather of the hurness 
and armour at the invading host* which then fell an easy prey 
to the defenders. 

" The rats jih big as hedgehogs, their hair of a gold stud 
silver colour/' of which Hinen-Tsmng was told as inhabiting 
this desert P are no longer to be seen even by the eyes of the 
pious. But the locality lie describes corresponds exactly to 
the position of tlio ‘ Kaptur-Muzur T relative to unci cut 
Khotitn. amidst dunes and low conical sandhills covered 
with taimirisk hushes, while the moaner hi which Hie 
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pigeons kept clL the shrine are propitiated with food offer¬ 
ings by a II modern wayfarers manifestly marks a survival 
of tilt- Buddhist legend, -hist like Hiuen THiaug's rats, go 
now tltc holy pigeons which hare taken their place are 
supposed to recall the memory of a great victory. It was in 
fact the first striking instance of that tenacity oflotal worship 
which my subsequent researches showed for almost all sacred 
sitos ul Buddhist KhotiLii. In Kashmir ami on the Indus it 
lii i si Ihcen no small ml vantage for tue to find the position of 
old Buddhist or Hindu shrine* 1 was in search of marked 
invariably by Muhammadan 7.lands. So 1 might well take it 
fur an auspicious ouien that iny entry into Khotati territory 
brought me ach-sa n pious Wal custom whirli the Muliain- 
mudans of tins region liad derivt.nl from Iheir Rnddllhrt 
ancestors. 

Three miles beyond this curious shrine the mud emerged 
from the sandy billows on to a Sow-lying marsliy plain. 
Here wc halted near the solitary hut of Twbugnz Langur. 
The news of my coining had preceded me from Piulmiu So 
I ale in the evening I received the visit of the Beg of Zaira, 
the next village tract* He was u fiiie-iookiug, genial old 
man, and I appreciated his kindly welcome on this my first 
night on the hoi 3 of Kliotan. Camels and baggage prunes hud 
felt tiie length of the previous day s march. So I decided to 
divide the remainder of the journey into two short stages. 
Soon after leaving Tarhnguz cultivated ground was entered, 
and three miles from it I passed the mud fort which was 
erected in Yarpib lbeg T H time, closing the road to Zawa, the 
first large village of Kholuu. 

From there onwards there lay an unbroken succession of 
gardens. handels and carefully enltivated fields on both sides, 
flic road itself is Hanked by shady avenues of poplar* and 
■willows for almost its whole length. Autumn bad just turned 
the leaves yellow and red on most of the trees, and after the 
monotonous khaki of the desert marches this display of 
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colour was doubly cheerful. On the road the dust lay ankle 
deep. It was easy to realise the vicinity nf a groat trade 
centre from the lively traffic which passed ns. I saw strings 
of donkeys carrying 1 Zhubas/ the lambskin eoata for the 
manufacture of which Kilo tali is famous* Few, indeed, were 
the passers-by that did not ride on some kind of animal 
pony, donkey, or bullock. To proceed to any distance on foot 
imist seem a real hardship even to the poorer classes. No 
wonder that the people see no reason to object to the 
ridiculously htg]i heels of their top bools. When riding the 
inconvenience cannot he fell. Blit to see the proud 
possessors of such hoots waddle along the road when obliged 
to use their legs is truly comical. 

Home seven nu]r± frmn Zawa I passed the si■my bed of the 
Knm-kusli ly Black-jade ++ ) Daiya, the second wm river of 
Khotan* Its bed, fully three-quarters of a mile bn)ad, 
betokened the great vohime of water it carries down in the 
summer from the glaciers towards the Karakorum- Hut ul 
this season the river* diminished no doubt by l he den m3 ids of 
irrigation, finds room in a single chan lid, about Hi) Varda 
broad and 1 to 2 Feet deep. 1 was delighted to com# at a 
distance of about a mile and a half beyond upon a second 
river-bed, that of a bra neb of the Knra-kn&h known as the 
ViLiigMhirya, u the New River." Whatever the age of the 
designation may he. the position of this bed agrees most 
accurately with the accounts which Chinese historic*] records 
give ns to the rivers west of the old capital of Khotan* The 
site of 41 Bcrazan/’ which l knew to contain in 3ill probability 
the remains of this ancient capital, lay too far off the road to 
be visited immediately* 

In one of the hamlets of Sipa, east of the 14 New River,” l 
found a garden that offered a quiet cu in ping-ground. While 
watching the unloading of my baggage I was not a little 
surprised by tho appearance from a neighbouring house of a 
man chained by the neck to a heavy iron roil of almost bis 
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"wu lentil. It was a cultivator wlio hud been sen k need to 
this punishment Kfimit- months ego for grievously assaulting a 
neigh Wum Cruel us the weight of tin- chum looked* 1 could 
not help thinking that the mode of punishment bad iU 
practical advantages* Instead of being imprisoned the man 
could ri:mum with lain family uml follow any occupation not 
requiring quick movements* At the m me time the sight of 
the inconvenient appendage lie has to carry must act as a 
a efficient deterrent to oLberft* and the guilt of the culprit is 
constantly brought to notice. 

On the morning of the 13th of October I wua just about to 
start from my turnip al Yokukun For Khotnu when the Jleg 
arrived wlnmi the Ainhaii* oil hearing of my approach* had 
deputed to escort me* The Beg was in his Chinese gala garb 
and had his own little ret ill lie. So wt* made quite a cavalcade, 
even before Bndnuldin Klmu, the head of the Afghan mer¬ 
chants in Khiitan uml a (urge frailer to Ludak, joined me u few 
miles from Klioi.m town with some of his fellow-coiintrynien, 

J rode i'M oid the I Missioned walls of the groat square lort that 
forms the i+ New City " of the Chinese, ami then through the 
outskirts, of the 14 Old City ' r to the garden helcingiug to 
Tokhtu Akinin, a rich merchant, which Badruddin Khan had 
previously taken up for iny residence. The narrow Bazats 
passed on the way were more than usually squalid. The 
number of people afflicted with diseases whom 1 saw in them 
was also di'pressing. Ju the garden which lay close to the 
siaiuhern edge of the suburb of Cnjan I found a large though 
smnewhal gloomy house, licit none of the att ract ions; of my 
Yarkand residence. The maze of little rooms nil lit. from the 
nmf and I u idly deficient in ventilation could not he used for 
my own ipmrters. Outside in the garden there was a pic¬ 
turesque wilderness of trees uml hushes, but little room for n 
tout ill,ui slill less of privacy* So after settling down for the 
day ami despatching my messages and presents for the Amhuu, 

I used the few remaining timurs of daylight for el reconnaissum-e 
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that was tii hln'iw mu the immediate environs* ami also a more 
n>l i gei l hi I iti n i p i iig-gnmm I. 

There in a charm about the ease with which, hi these parts, 
one may invanlo tile house 1 of any one* high or low. mm tu 
StihI u conrteoitLH reception, whether the visit in expected or 
otherwise^ So when after :i lung ride through Hiibtirbiin lanes 
ami along the fiir^lretchiiig lines of mm Id mi ill fortihraticina 
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erected after the last revolt again ht the Chinese, hut already 
crumbling into min, I came about half a mile from Tokhtu 
Akinin's upon another residential garden h ein-hisrd by high 
walls 4tnd surrounded by fields, ] did not lies it ale to have 
my visit announced to the owner. Through a series of courts 
I entered a large and airy reception hull, and through it passed 
into sl large open garden that at once took my fancy. Akinin 
Heg ? a finedooking, portly «dd gentleman, received me like a 
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jriieHt, and when informed of the object of my search readily 
offered me the use of his residence. I had disturbed him in 
the reading of a Turki version i>f Pirdusi'a Shahnama* My 
ncifimiiitiiuee with the original of the great Persian cpm 
seemed to win I 'nr meat fume the goodwill of my impromptu 
host, anil I hesitated the 1 em about accepting his offer. So 
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when next morning my tent was pitched on l he lawn in front 
of n shady chimp nf tree*, l again enjoyed the peace and 
seclusion of a country residence. 

At noon 1 paid my tirsE visit to Pan-1 >:irin T the Auihan, 
lifter the usual prelimimirie* required hy Chinese cfitpictte, I 
found him a ipikd, elderly timn P witin features that seemed to 
betoken tlioiiglitfulnesH and honesty of purpose. Ilia kindly 
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though somewhat abstracted look and his gentle milliners of 
gesture nod Speech impressed me from the first as entirety in 
agreement with the repntitiofl for learning and piety which 
1ms followed tills Mandarin wherever he was employed ill the 
province* Dressed in his state Hut lies and surrounded by 
numerous attendants, Pan-Darin received me with every mark 
of attention. He had long before been informed from Kashgar 
of the objects of my visit, mid I was curious to see what his 
attitude would he. both as to explorations in the desert anil 
mv proposed survey of the mountains about llie sources of the 
Ehotftu river. 

To my delight there was no trace of obstruction to he 
discovered in wiml Fm-Darin had to tell me us to either 
project. He had no doubt that ancient places nmidst the 
dreaded sands of the ‘Gobi/ it they existed at all, were 
difficult to reach, and that the statements made alwnt them 
by natives were not to he trusted too readily. In the iimtin- 
tains again the routes were had,, implying hardships mid 
risks* and beyond the valleys of Kuraligliu-lugh there lay the 
unknown uplands of Tibet where Chinese authority ceased, 
and where, muter the strict orders of the Tsniig-li-Vameii, no 
assistance was to he rendered to travellers* But apart from 
these natural difficulties and political limitations Paii-l>arin 
offered to give me all help that lay in his power. The 
Aruban's simple, earnest ways, bis evident comprehension of 
the scientific objects in view, and the scholarly interest with 
which lie followed my explanations about Him u Tshiug's 
travels and tilt old Buddhist culture of Klmtan, induced me to 
put reliance in this promise of help. And subsequent ex- 
pci'icuec showed me how well it was justified. Without his 
ever ready assistance neither the explorations in the desert imr 
the survey work in the mountain* winch preceded it could have 

been accomplished* 

As soon as 1 laid arrived in Khotau I hud commenced tin 1 
local inquiries which were to guide uic as to ancient sites 
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jiartjciihirly deserving exploration and as to illy best moans for 
Qig&mgmg ft; systematic soar oh for antiquities. Apprehensions 
aim at possible forge H es had presented me from sending in 
advance to Rhotan information sis to the main object of my 
journey. I now found that some time would have to be 
allowed for ike collection of Hpecimena of antiquities frtm i the 
various old si tea which 41 treiiKin > -. ■ Li iswere in the habit 
of visiting. 4i Trcst.wvr-seckjng/ F i.c., the snin-h for chance 
131lib of prt-ciuii.s undel within the ureas of ulMinkiiied settle' 
meets. has indeed heeu n time-honoured imtupatiim iit the 
whole of the Kliotan oasis* oJTeriug I i leu gold-washing and 
jtuk-diggiug the fascinations of a kind of lottery to those low 
down in hick and averse to any constant exertion. In recent 
years,, owing to the continued demand of European collectors 
from Kashgar mid eUt-wheh-, t3ie smalt fraternity of i|onsj- 
protessiunal liyasim-sei-kcra had learned on their periodical 
visits to ancient sites to pay attention also to antiquities its 
secondary proceeds. Nevertheless, all the information that 
could l»e elicited about such localities, even from persons who 

seemed reliable, was exceedingly vague, and I .. realised 

that if I were to set mil without having before me spediuens 
dintinctly traceable to aprchb' sites, onich valuable time might 
lie lost and labour wasted. In order to secure such apcrimeim, 
Itucirmldiii Khan, who had previously rendered useful services 
to Mr. Macartney t offered to organise and wild out small 
** pnwptwting “ parties. Their return, however, cuuht m.t be 

expected before a .ith, and 1 decided to utilise this interval 

for the interesting geographical tank which I hud already 
marked oat for myself in the mountain a south of Kilo tan. 

That portion of the Kinmducn range which contain* the 
head quarters of the Ynrung kush or Khofun River had 
hitherto remained practically iuisiineyrd. the Si.anty iufumia- 
eeo3i available being restricted to the sketch map of the route 
by which Mr H Johnson, in 1865* had made his way from 
Ladiik down to Khutan* Colonel Trotter had, in 187;1 t ex- 
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pressed tins belief that I In? bead waters of the Yimuig-kash 
worn much further to the rant than s-Iu^ml on Unit map* and 
probably identical with a stream rising on the plot earn smith of 
Fold. Captain Deafly* working from tin- aide of Polu in 1868* 
succeeded in reaching the sources of this stream at an eleva¬ 
tion of over 16,000 feet, bat was prevented from following it 
downwards. Thus lire true course of the main feeder of the 
Vnning-kaah, together with most of the urography of the 
surrounding region, still remained to be explored* 

The close approach of winter made die anxious to set out 
fur tins tusk with as Little delay ns possible* while it was 
necessary to equip properly the men as well as the ponies that 
wore to norm a puny me* fur [be cold tammtuitj region to be 
visited. My emm-ls could be of im use in that direction, 
ami extra ponies were needed for the baggage with which I 
was Lii move up y greatly reduced as it was. The animals of 
the + Kinikush " nr professional cmavfin men were nil away on 
the Karakorum route, where the autumn months are the busy 
time for the trade with Ltuhik + To hay ponies tor this com¬ 
paratively short tour would have been an expensive arrange* 
menu So I felt glad wlieu tin- Ambun, nit returning my visit 
Urn next day P issued orders to supply me witli the tutu spurt 
needed on hire from neighburning villages. 

While Badrndditi Khan busied himself with procuring the 
fur-clothing fur my men llluI the fell covers for the ponies, J 
managed to pay a visit to the village of Votkau, the site of 
the old capital of K hut an and n well-known lind-placc of 
antiquities of all aorta- It was an interesting iky l spent at 
that Locality, where the ace li undated debris layers of the old 
city, embedded deep below the present level, are being 
regularly washed for gold, and in the course of these opera¬ 
tions yield up also ancient pottery* coins, seals, and similar 
remains. Bat 1 need not here detail the impressions of Hurt 
first hurried visit ; for silku spielit investigations were to render 
uic far more familiar with this important flitiv 
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During tin 1 Pew days of my stay at Kin dun Hindi iif my time 
was taken up with the i injection of the coins. tcrru-cnttu 
figures. and other antiquities that were brought fur sale 
by villagers and 4i treasure-seekers/ 1 Moat of the bsgful# 
contained only the broken pottery and copper coins found so 
plentifully at Yotknu„ uud already fairly well known from 
previously formed collections But their inspection was u 
useful trail king to me p an if l 1 bought h advisable to make at 
lirsE ample purchaser wo els to stimulate I lie zest of professional 
searchers 

I win*natunilly on the look-out too for those “ old boots'* 
written nr 4+ block-printed 1 in a variety of unknown characters 
which, ils already mentioned, had during the Inst live nr siv 
years been wild fiv.ui Kh.itan in increasing numbers to 
European col let-tin's at Kashgar* In regard to these stct|iii - 
sit ions l lie suspicion of forgery laid before presented itself to 
l - Limpet lent scholars, but evidence was wauling to ^Substantiate 
it, ami in the meantime these strange texts eontiiunal to be 
edited ami analysed in learned publications. Offers in this 
article were surprisingly scanty at Khubm itself, ami curiously 
enough the very first "old bunk" that was shown to me 
supplied immiBtaknbla proof of forgery. Hearing of my 
presence at the place p a Russian Armenian from Kokand 
brought me fur inspection a manuscript. on birch-bark, eoii- 
sisiiug iff some ten ragged leaves covered with mi unknown" 
script. Ho had bought u for forty roubles, undoubtedly as a 
commercial speculation;, slid now wished tip have bis treasure 
properly appraised. 

I saw at once that flic birch-bark leaves had never received 
the treatment which undent Blmrju manuscripts, well known 
to me from Kashmir* invariably show. Nor bad the forger 
attempted to reproduce the special ink which is needed for 
writing mi birch-bark* So when l applied the water lest M 
the touch of a wet finger sufficed to take away the queer 44 tin- 
known characters' 1 both written and block-printed- It was 
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significant that the Sprinted matter' 1 of this manifest forgory 
showed a close resemblance to the CouhiiUh of certain ** block- 
print* ** contained in the Calcutta collection. In fact, my 
inquiries indicated a close connection between tin* person 
from whom the Armenian had purchased the leaves and 
Islam Akhnn* the treasure-seeker whoso alleged jdaccs of 
discovery I had vainly endeavoured to locate about Giunu. 
Ecieal rumour credited Islam Akhnn with having worked a 
small factory for the production of “old hooks." But at 
Lliia titan he was keeping away from K hot an, and there were 
reasons to postpone personal invostigatioiiH alnuit him* 

On the day preceding nty start for the mountains ] was 
el Leered by the opportune arrival of my Dak hem Yarkand. 
The contents of my home mails despatched via India, did not. 
collie down later than the 17th of August, 13 nt the evening 
before 1 had received u letter sent to Kashgar through the 
Russian post and thence forwarded with the official Chinese 
Dak, which had ken written as recently us the UHh uf 
September. No more cmiviodiig proof ia needed of the 
comparative proximity to which the advance of the Russian 
railway system has brought even this distant earner of 
Turkestan, described by sir Henry Vide iit 1 865 us "tile 
must inaccessible ami Ions! known of Wistie Slates." Tin 
quotation is from the great scholars Cathay and the Way 
Thither," a work which fallowed me everywhere • m Tit y 
travels, and the reading of which never failed to provide 
hot 1 1 learned guidance and a inurement. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TO THE HEADWATERS OF THE YTHI79Tfn-KASH 

At iMiililny of the 1 7th of October I set mil for my journey into 
the mountains, after taking a friendly leave of A Mum heg, 
my whito-huiml host. A live rouble gold piece, presented in 
it little steel purse, ilk a return for the use of Iilk garden, 
wus accepted without much difficulty, I was glad to have 
I tel li Mil in Biidmdd ins euro all stores and other articles not 
immediately needed. Xtwerthdcs* our baggage, including 
the survey instruments and foul supplies for u full month, 
repaired ten ponies, The lirsl march was luckily a short am] 
easy one, For about six miles we proceeded south through 
cultivated land, dotted with hamlets,. to the village of Jaimidm 
not fur from the left hank: of the Yimuig kudu Beyond it 
the bate Bnslifc rises gently towards the foot of the mountains, 
which now stood dear of the haze that bud veiled them id 
Khotan. 

On the sandy plain south of .Inmnda f found a - Tali' 
with relies of ancient settlement, Fnigimniu of pottery arc 
Strewn over the site* and some villagers brought me nh| coins, 
beads, and u few sum 11 seals, one showing the figure of 
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Cupid* We then rode for four miles over the high hunk* of 
sluue und gravel which the river lura brought down from its 
course in the mountains, and ul lust crossed to the right bunk. 
The bed of the Yiurung-kush is over a mile broad nt this 
point, bnl the water flowed only in a few narrow channels. 
Tho rest is diverted into the canal* that feed the villages of 
the eastern part of the Khotau oasis. Our nights quarters 
were at liiz.iL a small village dose to the river-bed, whom 
malty burrows and pebble heaps showed the working of jade- 
seekers. The stone, which has from undent times IhCeii so 
highly prised in China, und to winch the river owes its name, 
* L White-jadc/ h is still an important product* As 1 crossed 
the river-bed 1 thought of the distant lands to which it has 
carried tho mime of K hot an. 

Beyond Bizil, to tlm south, low, undulating slopes of much- 
deeuved conglomerate ascend towards the tuumitaifm, Over 
these wo travelled on Lhc morning of the Itflli of Octolier- 
Severn! ridges burly steep on the north side but joined by 
almost level ternurcs on the south, form natural steps in the 
ascent. Gravel and i-mirse sand, with scarcely el trace of vege¬ 
tation, covers the ground; and the liUid&ftApc. save for the 
distant view of the KJiotmi oasis below', was one of complete 
desolation. When the last of llie steps was ctuswed by the 
Taablik-Boyan Fuss* I found myself in full view of the outer 
ranges through which lIlc Yum ug-hash flown in a tortuous 
gorge* and greeted with relief some snowy peaks that n vised 
their heads above them, far away to the south. A lung 
descent over a sandy slope broug]it us tu the Kissel Stream, 
along which onr onward route lay. Half smothered by the 
dust that the ponies raised as they scrambled down, we 
reached the bottom of the valley at the little hamlet of KoxnnL 
A narrow strip of level ground by the side of the Kissel and 
irrigated Ire in it, supports some fifteen families. It was soon 
dark in the deep and narrow glen, and the four miles we had 
to march to Yangi-Langur, onr nighl quarters, seemed very 
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long. The night nir was still and wanner limn in the plain 
of Khnlait, the thermometer showing F. at N p.m. 

On tlie 1 Sit Ij of October ;l inarch of some eighteen miles tip 
the winding gorge of the Kissel brought ns to Tarim-Kish Ink, 
On tin; whole why there was no habitation, nor indeed nmnj 
for one. 'I’lie rough puLli crossed in tonne ruble times the 
stream i Inti flows between high in til precipitous spurs of 
conglomerate and what looked to me like sandstone. Jn more 
tliii] e one place tit ere was a difficulty in getting the laden 
ponies over the rucks that til] the narrow bottom of the gorge. 
As this jumbled itemtitain muss has never Ken surveyed, ii 
was tantalising to wind along lie tween the rocky walls without 
a chance of an open view. Hut there was no time to be lost 
with climbs to points that might give one. Turiiu-KiabJab 
(“cultivated bolding") consists of a single miserable mud 
dwelling amid a few fields of outs. Apart from the small 
patch nf sloping ground that is irrigated from the stream, 
there is nothing around hut decayed rock and ravines filled 
with gravel. Compared to the absolute barrenness of these 
hit I-sides, the vegetation of the Himxa or Sari lad glens would 
look quite luxuriaat. 

On the in Liming of the 20t1i of Octoher I found the little 
stream, by the side of which my tent was pitched, half 
covered with ice. The bniling-puial thermometer imlieuteil an 
elevation of close on (1,000 feet, and the air at 7 u,in. was just 
at freezing-point. The gorge wc ascended continued for 
another eight miles in u south-easterly direction. Then tile 
path leaves the stream which comes from a high mountain 
cupped with buds', ami strikes up a dry side gorge to the south. 
Here all trace of rock disappeared from the surface of the 
hill-sides. Loose earth and detritus was alone to he seen, 
with scanty patches of hardy scrub. Before wc reached the 
pass, a strong wind sprung up that overcast the sky with 
clouds and shrouded us in dust. So whan ut hist by 2 p.m. 
we stood on the Ulngh-Davran (“ High Pass "), the distant 
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view to the eolith wns seen through a hose, All the mime, 
wlieii I bad climbed with l!ie Rul^ Surveyor a ridge rising; about 
500 feet above llie puss, we were rewarded by the sight of a 
grand glttder-girt (ULiuutuin rising iti solitary splendour to 
tlse south-east. Il was impossible to mistake 1 he fci Kucn-liten 
Peak, No* 5/ T which the tables of the Indian Trigonometrical 
Survey showed with il height of feet* Right and left 

of it stretched a chain of ice mountains, but their crests were 
hidden in clouds, and our endeavour in recognise among them 
other peaks fixed from the southern Bide was in vain- The 
wind on the pass was cutting and the temperature close to 
freezing-poinG By boiling-point thermometer we found the 
height to be over 12.000 feet. 

1 was glad to leave by d p P ai. the cheerless ridge. The 
descent into the Buya Valley, winch runs from east to west 
draining 1 ly an inaccessible gorge into the Yuruug-kttsli t was 
very steep and trying* The bleak mountain-side is fissured by 
narrow ravines, and the path follow the ridges between them. 
The landscape looked wild and lifeless in the extreme. It was 
quite dark before we had extricated aursdrea fro&i the rocky 
ledges that project from the decomposed slopes and lead 
ladder-like down to I he valley. With some difficulty our 
guide fount! the way to the main group of huts of liny a, but 
the straggling baggage animals were much belated, and l had 
to sit till midnight lit a smoky mud hovel Indore my tent was 
pitched and my dinner ready. 

Next morning when I rose I found to my delight that the 
sky bad completely cleared. In order not to lose the good 
chance for survey work. I decided to push on to Fishu, though 
men us well as an minis seemed in need of a day's rest. The 
valley of Huya, about a mile broad at the principal hamlet, 
supports from its scanty fields of oats a papulation of thirty 
odd biddings, The level of our camp was close on feet. 

To the south of the valley rises a scries of plateaus showing 
on the surface only detritus and gravel, with conical hills 

15 
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crowning them at intervals. When we had climbed the crest 
of tho nearest plateau the whole of the great snowy range 
towards Latink and the westernmost border of Tibet lay spread 
out before us. Over the whole chain towered the great Kuen- 
luen IVak already referred to, with its glaciers now el early 
visible. The Un-hashi (“head of Ten") of Buyn, an 
uncouth looking liilluinn or * Taghlik," knew the peak only 
by the name of d Mnx-tngh 1 (“the [cu-iiioiintaiiO* Apart 
from tiie glittering wall of snow ami See in tho far smith* there 
was nothing to be seen before us hut the yellowish slopes of this 
pin leans that mark where transverse ridges must once have risen. 
The extremes of temperature, and possibly the excessive dry¬ 
ness of tho climate F with the consequent absence of vegetation, 
may partly account fur tho extmordium v disintegration of the 
soil. In colour and outlines tho near view reminded me of the 
loll ranges that tire seen when passing along the Egyptian 
count id" the Gulf of Sues, The plateaus are separated by 
broad depressions in which tiny streams of salt is! i water try to 
make their way towards the Viirnng-knsh, Except when the 
snow melts on the distant mountains eastwards, there is no 
moisture to till these ravines. 

Thus we marched for about ten miles to tho south-west, 
glad that the ground "UYred yu difficulty to the tired ponies. 
From a high ridge that crowns the last plateau southwards, l 
sighted the broad and partly cultivated valley of Pish a, a ml t>n 
its other side the ridge that still separated us from Knrauglin- 
tagh, the last inhabited valley at the northern foot of the 
Kuen-Lueu, our immediate goal. At n p.m. f arrived at 
Kul-dobe, the mam hamlet of the Pisba Yulley, where two 
dozen or so of Tagldiks were assembled to welcome me. 
There seemed little iai their speech or manners to distinguish 
them from the people of Khotan. But their sheepskin coats 
and hard weather-beaten faces indicated the difference of the 
climatic conditions* Many among them In id never Keen the 
plains, Harsh and hare of nil graces are their surrounding*. 
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I wandered whether they ever nee llowers suck as carpet the 
Pitm i r grazing-gramids 

The 'Z'hul of October was needed na a day of rest far men 
asnt beasts, and I was glad to grant it in a locality where 
there was at least plenty of shelter. The sky was heavy with 
clouds, a]id eold blasts swept up the valley From time to time, 
enveloping it in a haze of dust. Alter u morning spoilt aver 
notes and letters 1 went for a walk along the abeam through 
cheerless fields and with nothing in view but the bam grey 
spurs that line the valley. On my return I found the whole 
grown-up male population of Pisha assembled in the courtyard 
of the mud dwelling where inyineu had established themselves. 
It seemed that for many years past Pish it had known no aunh 
time of excitement nnd novel interest. In Hakim Shah t the 
oldest man of the valley ami father of the local Yuzhushi, I 
found an intelligent interlocutor. He claimed an age of fully 
a hundred years, and his wrinkled face and snowy hair seemed 
to support his iisHi rtmii, Though bent by the harden of hts 
years K the old nmu was still active enough in mind, nnd he 
tiiIked glibly of the days of early Chinese rule before the 
Muhammadan revolt. lie hud mice in It is life Wen to 
Khotnn, and wits evidently in the eyes of liis people u iinin 
well-Up it] the affairs of the world. 

My men hud been told that a difficult and long march lay 
hefoFc us. So on the morning of the 23rd they were quicker 
than usual about the start. When 1 got outside my tent a 
little after six o'clock l saw' to my delight a gloriously clear 
sky. The cold wjis also a surprise. Even at 7 a.m. the 
thermometer showed $3° F .; the little watercourse near my 
tent wjis haul frozen. As booh as we had climbed the edge of 
the phiteaii some 500 feet nbove Pisha, a grand view opened 
out upon the w hole ice-crowned range. Kueudueu Peak No, .5 
now hiy in full view to the southeast, and its glacier-crowned 
head appeared quite close in the absolutely clear atmosphere. 
For about eight miles we rode over a bread* barren plateau that 
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rust* with uu eflsj gradient towinU tlic south, riuui I turn til 
off tlic track and climbed u high rhljjc eastward* that from a 
distance promised a good surviving station. 

Us height, 18,050 feet above the sea, ummandeil a 
panorama more impressive than any I had enjoyed ninee I 
stood on tlie slope of Mu&tugh-Atii. To the east there rose 
the grout Rueu Liteii Peak mill its fantrtKitic riclges separated 
by gl3tiering glaciers and its find rising from a holt of strangely 
eroded bare ridges, as shown by the photograph at the head of 
this chapter. By its sale the gorge of the main branch of the 
Yiimng-kash could clearly be innde out as it ruts through the 
series of stupendous spurs that trend northwards from the 
main snowy range of the Kuendaen. From the latter the 
great peak was this entirely separated -an interesting obser¬ 
vation fully in accord with the orography of the Karakoram 
and Himhiknslk There it 1ms long ago been remarked that 
the points of greatest elevation are not to ho found on the 
actual watershed, but on secondary spurs detached from it. 

The deep-ciit valleys and serrated ridges descending from 
the main range presented a must sinking contrast to the Hat. 
worn-down features of the plateaus behind Ofi* To the west 
the course of the Yiiriing-kash was lost in a jumble of reeky 
walls that gradually sank away towards the plain. In the 
north there showed itself as one unbroken mass the gaunt 
conglomerate range which we bud crossed on the way to Buy a, 
eidniimiting in a broad, Know-covered peak, the Tiketik-tagh, 
some distance to the east of the Ulugh-Dawam Nature 
could not have created a better survey-slution than the ridge 
on which I stood. With the enjoyment of the grand 
paiinminic view there mingled the satisfaction of seeing so 
large and interesting a tract hitherto anwurveyed suddenly 
spread DEit before me as if it were a map. While I tain Singh 
worked away at his plane-table I was busily engaged in taking 
a complete circle id views with the photo-theodolite* Not* 
withstanding the perfectly Mae sky it was bitterly cold oil 
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tlml height» sts i li y fingers wmi felt in handling the delicate 
instrument. 

It was nearly three o’clock before ottr work was clone* and I 
wits able to hurry down hill. 1 hael noticed how distant the 
valley of Karanghu-tagh was where we were to finish the day's 
uiflreh, and the g uides from Pi who hud, with unwonted an mitt- 
Uon t dwelt on the badness of the truck leading to it. After a 
comparatively easy descent of two miles we reached the line 
where the high plateau so far followed falls off towards the 
Yurung-kash Valley in a series of precipitous ravines. The 
one which the truck follows ut first looked exactly like the 
gorges l had seen in Aator leading down to the Indus. High 
rock-faces lined its sides, and the withering effects of atmo¬ 
spheric infiiu-nees seemed here less marked than on the ranges 
passed northward. At an elevation of about 11,000 feet the 
path crossed a rocky neck eastwards, and then led down 
precipitously to the river Mowingmore than 8,000 feet below* 

It wus just getting dark as we began thin trying part of the 
descent* hut even if it had been bread daylight it would have 
been itn|Hissihle to ride. The angle ut which the path rigzags. 
down the precipitous cliff was sn steep that the ponies could 
be dragged forward only with difficulty. The loose stones that 
cover the path increased the trouble, while the deep dust ill 
which they are embedded at times almost smothered us. 
Never had I marched in such kl dusL-chuid us that which 
enveloped us until, after an hour and u htdTs scramble, the 
bottom of the valley was readied at the point where llie 
Yimmg-k&flh is joined by tlie Kush stream flowing out from 
the side valley of Knranghu-tugh. 

It was perfectly dark when wo crossed to tilts left bunk of 
the Viming-kuali by a rickety bridge consisting of three badly 
joined beams laid over a chasm some 70 feet wide. The foam 
of the river tossing deep down in the narrow bed of rocks 
eonld be made out even in the darkness* In daylight, and in 
u less tired condition, the crossing might have affected one’s 
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nerves more. Ah it was. I felt heartily glad when I saw the 
ponies safely on the ether aide. Karunghu-tugh means 
++ Mountain of blinding darkiies*/’ ami at the time of our 
approach the appropriateness of the name could not have been 
doubted. For about an hour we and our tired beasts groped 
our way between the boulder-strewn bank of the KrhIi stream 
and the foot of steep hill-slopes before we reached at Inst the 
village that beam that cheerful name. The baggage had 
arrived safely, but also with great delay, and thus it was late 
in the night Indore I could retire to rest. 

The 34th of October was spout at Karaiighu-tughj whore 
juTuiigeoumtB had to be made for men and yaks to take tin 
further into the mountains. The survey of the previous day 
had shown me that the only way by which the source of the 
main branch of the KhoUn River might possibly be approached 
would He in the gorge of the river itself. The YiidmHhi ami 
the old men of the little village, whom I summoned in the 
morning, at first denied stoutly that the valley of the Yurnng- 
kush was accessible lieyoud the point where we hmj crossed it. 
By-ambbye, however, I elicited the fact that there were 
summer gru King-grounds in some of the nullahs descending 
from Mnxtagh, and then the Act of their being reached by a 
track up the Yiinrng-kaah had to be acknowledged. Of a route 
across the main range smith, by which Mr, Johnson appears to 
have come on his rapid descent from Leh to Kbotaii in 186$, 
1 could get absolutely no information. It was evident that 
tin- hill-men feared the trouble unit exposure inf a tour in those 
high regions. At the same time the serious and very pulling 
discrepancies l discovered between tin- sketch-map of Mr, 
Johnson's route and the Actual orography of the mountains 
smith of Fisba convinces! me Shat I could not dispense with 
local guidance. My interest, however, lay eastwards where 
the course of the Yurung-kasb was to be traced. After u 
time Mum Beg, a young and energetic attendant of the 
Khotftn Yum cm whom Fun-lhmit had despatched with me, 
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succeeded in making si clear to the surly Taghliks that the 
Aruban's order fur assistance tu roe ninsst 1ns obeyed, So those 
who mbs Karanghu-tagh set about to collect the yaks which 
were to take on my baggage ami Llie men who were to 
accompany me. 

It was no difficult task, for XurMighu-tagh, though hidden 
away amid n wilderness of barren mountain*, is a place of 
Etonic resource*. When I inspected it in the morning E wan 
surprised to find a regular village of some forty closely packed 
houses- The scanty Helds of oat a below and above cun Id 
scarcely support this population* But Kamighu-tagh is also 
the winter station fur the herdsmen who graae Hooks of yaks 
and sheep in the valleys of the Upper Ynnnig-kasl]. These 
hards belong mostly to Kliolau + Bai*.' or merchants, and 
the visits nf the latter seem the only tic that connects this 
strangely forlorn community with the outer world. From 
time to time, however, KarHiighii-tugh receives s permanent 
addition to its population in the persons of select malefactors 
from K hot an, who are sent here fur banishment 

k would indeed he difficult to find a bleaker [dace of exile. 
A narrow valley dint in between absolutely bare and pre¬ 
cipitous ranges* without even n view of the snowy peaks, must 
appear like a prison to those who come from outside. It was 
strange tu hear the hill-men* who during the summer lead a 
solitary life in the distant glens, speak of Kanmghn-tagh as 
their *S!iahr P or • * town, 11 For these handy sons of the 
mountains this duster uf mud-hovels, with its few willows 
and poplars, represents, no doubt, an enviable residence* 
Tu me the strange penal settlement somehow appeared far 
more lonely and depressing than the absolute solitude of the 
mountains. 

I was glad to start booh on a climb to one of the steep 
ridges north-east id the village, which offered a convenient 
station for further survey work. But the day was fur less 
clear than the preceding one, ami the views too were less 
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inspiriting. On my return I passed the cemetery of 
KaraDglimingh. The number of loiuhs it contains may, in 
view of the very Meanly population (barely amounting to 
200 souls), be taken as a sign of huig-cimtuniird occupation. 
There were plenty of decayed Utile domes of mud and Wooden 
enclosures marking graves* Over them to so high staffs, 
invariably hung with a yak** tail. I counted also two mosques* 
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in the place s and lndf-m-dozei! simple Mn^ura, where a bundle 
of sticks bedecked with rags and yak's tails murks the reputed 
nesting-place of some holy man. I could well believe that the 
dreariness of their earthly surroundings might turn the minds 
of the dwellers in this gloomy vale to a happier world beyond. 

The information extracted with mi little trouble from the 
Yiiabashi of Kjmmgbu-tagh and Iris people about a route 
up the main valley of the Yiirttng-bash was by no means 
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encouraging. They acknowledged that ji little settlement 
existed in tin- Omslia .Tilga, one inarch np the main valley, anti 
that a path accessible to yaks led hey end to a point where a 
hot spring flews into the river. Bttt after this no passible 
track could he found through the mountains. Whether this 
was true or not could he made certain only by persona! 
inspection. Yaks were to cany the indispensable baggage 
mid to servo an riding animals tor uiyself and my uieu. Hie 
ponies which hud been severely tried by Lin- preceding inarches 
were to remain at Kimiughmtagh in charge of Niass Akhiin, 
the Cliinesei interpreter. He had complained of the hardships 
previously experienced. Lt was easier for me to part with 
him than with 1 Yolehi Meg,’ my little terrier. Ho had 
bravely kept up so far, but the long inarches had evidently 
told on him, and a rest would give hint fresh strength for tln> 
fatigues still before ns. 

Hv 10 a.in. oni the 25th of October the yaks wen' packed and 
the caravan was ready to start. W ith each animal 1 Look a 
hill'll iuh to guide it. Yaks are ns sluggish as they are sure' 

footed, and without a mat.. each animal by the rope 

whirl i is passed through its i a music the rate of progress would 
Ik) mil a id ugly slow. I arranged that each mao should Ik* pro¬ 
vided with ftsal for ten days, and secured extra yaks hi carry 
these rations. Kamngliii-tngh has perhaps never seen so 
grand a procession as when my caravan set out on the inarch. 
The whole village turned oat tu witness the spectacle. 

After passing down the Hash valley tbr about two miles we 
struck to the east, and, crossing the spur I hud before ascended, 
moved into the aide-valley of Basal. Not far from the point 
where it bifurcates into two narrow gorges leading up to the 
mountain wall south winds, the path ascended a high cross-spur. 
From its top, at mi elevation of close oil f d.OOU feet, the glaciers 
of the great Muztagh, and all the gorges leading down to the 
uni in stream, were visible ill great clearness. Sn the plioio- 
theudolite was brought to work again, though the weather was 
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not ns fsYmmilde as on the: day when I marched tu Karanghn- 
tugli + Early in the afternoon fur several dayn past I had noticed 
the ftjftnio atmospheric change* el strong north wind rising and 
bringing clouds and a dnst basic that Boon covered the sky. 

From tlie Boiiiak spur an easy path Led down for some 
three miles to where the month of the Omaha Valley descend¬ 
ing from the west face of Mirctagh opens into the Yiming-hash 
gorge. The river, which we here crossed to the right bank* 
was about 30 yards bread, and nowhere deeper Limit ;i feet. 
Its water hud st ddighlfnl bluish-green tint, stud reminded me 
by its limpidity of the mountain streams of Kashmir and the 
Alps. I wondered how to account for this clearness of the 
wider, seeing that the Yunitig-kash must be fed very largely 
by the glacier water of the Mtiztagh and other peaks. Of the 
large volume of water w hich it carries down during the Hummer 
months, the broad strips of boulder-Ktrewn ground were a 
plain indication. 

On Ilia 2dlh of October [ woke again to n gloriously clear 
mpirningt and soon forgot in the rays a( the rising huh that it 
laid been 24° K. ut 7 a.in. From Torek-aghri t where I had 
cll enped by the river-bank, a steep path led up to a long gruftsy 
spur known as 7Ahn\ w jutting out from the mountain aide 
northwnnh On reaching its Lop, after a dimb of two and a 
luilf hours, I was rewarded by a splendid view of the glarier- 
girl Mu/-high and the nigged snowy range southwards. 
Some four miles to the south-cost the Yurung-kash gorge 
completely disappeared between the series of stupendous spurs 
of rock which descend From the great peak on its left slid the 
nisiiL range opposite. Looking up towards the mighty 
southern buttresses of lk IyJj," anil the frow ning ice-peaks 
allowing their heads alum* them, it required almost an effort 
of iimigLimtiou to Is-lieve that behind lay those Pamir-like 
uplands in which, as 1 knew from Captain Deasys explora¬ 
tions, the Yumng-kash takes its rise. That there was no 
practicable route over the rock-walls through which the river 
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has cut its way pant Musitugk, wish absolutely clour from the 
view before tin. lint til era remained the chance of the river¬ 
bed itself offering the desired passage. This hope occupied 
my mind us \ descended by is difficult track just practicable 
for yaks to the left bunk of the river, at tlia point known as 
Issik-hdak, “ the hot apring.** On tlm sheer cliffs opposite 
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my cuinpuig-grooiidp and ut u height of is I mat 800 fed above 
the level of the river-bed. I could see u hot aping issuing in 
considerable volume. The hill people are said hi bathe in its 
water when the winter make# the river easily fordable* The 
hrtlf-a-dojwui herdsmen of Omaha, w ho hud joined me m the 
way p unanimously declared that they hail never passed beyond 
this spot, and that the gorge further up was inaccessible lor 
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human feet* Whether their assertion was true, or whether 
tiie formidable ravine ahead would yet vie Id us, an opening, 
was n quest ion that only the morrow's exploration could 
answer. 

On the *27tli of October a day's hard climbing among the 
rncfcKj shingle * mid boulders of the Yurniig-kash gorge verified 
the Tnghliks* prediction. As aeon us the sun had fairly risen 
over the great juunuluin walla to the east I at nr tori with Rain 
Singh, Tilii RaJ t the most active of my people, and three liiU- 
iuL iL from Omaha. Foreaediiig that we should have to cross the 
river in the course uf our reconniuBsauce, I had three of the 
ii«gyaks taken along. At first we followed tlm steep hill- 
side above the right hank where our camp waa pitched, us its 
height promised n belter view of thti- ground ahead. We had 
niLido oor way fur about a mile and a half onwards when all 
further progress was barred by a ravine descending from n 
grout height and Hanked by wholly unseal cable rocks, Tlie 
view I had before me was wild in the extreme. I could now 
clearly make out the walls uf frowning cliIts which, broken 
only by almost equally precipitous shoots of moot and shingle, 
lined the foot of the great spun falling oft’ to the river. 
The passage left for the river seemed nowhere idem 
than 300 fret wide, and ait places considerably less. The 
volume of water reduced by the autumn now filled only one* 
half to three-fourths of tins space. Hut the beds of huge 
bod dors seen along the actual channel were not continuous, 
but alternately on the left and right hank. Where the river 
Sowed with light green colour over boulders and ledges, we 
might hope to effect a crossing. But where it whirled round 
the foot of sheer cliffs the water showed a colour of intense 
blue, and was manifestly far deeper. Yet it was dear that 
utir only hope Jay m being able to follow up ihc river-bed. 

To descend to it was no easy mutter from where we stood. 
But after marching back for half a mile we found u practicable 
slope anil managed to scramble down to the edge of the water. 
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When ih 13 yaku hail laeen drugged down too, with ranch 
trouble, we began In ilia he our way tip the mritie* A wall of 
impassable rook* wit Ini strelcb of deep water at its fool, forced 
\m soon to search for a ford to the opposite side. finis wt- 
found, and thanks to the yaks, which waded splendidly in tliii 
ice-cold water undiHmaydii by the rapid current, we managed 
Ln get safely across. The yak is a difficult amen a) to guide., 
even on the bt?st ground; when in the water msy Attempt to 
control its movements would Ihs useless. So it was with a 
feeling of relief that I noticed Lhe instinctive cure w.tU which 
our yaks made their way from one convenient boulder to the 
other* The limpid water made it possible for them to see 
their way as in nidi us to feel il. 

Oa the left bank wv bud scarcely advanced a lew hundred 
yards over jumbled masses of nwk that had been swept down 
from the slopes above + when we were stopped again by a 
precipitous rock-face washed At its foot by the ominous blue 
water. To crows over to the opposite bunk, where a stretch of 
boulder-strewn ground might have allowed an advance, was 
quite impossible. The yuk we drove into the waiter to teat its 
depth was soon obliged to tiwim, mid had we attempted the 
passage we should have had to follow its example* In order 
to effect a crossing here with the needful baggage a rail m 
bout was manifestly indispensable. But how could wa secure 
it In this forlorn region, where wood was practically unobtain¬ 
able, mad where lln* people bad never even heard of that most 
useful implement, the 4 Massak/ or inflated skin “? 

The only chance of progress left was to take In the crags 
above us, and to trust that further on a descent might be 
found again bp n practicable portion of the riverdwd. After a 
difficult climb of some not) feet I managed tap bring nay sell 
mid my men safely to u narrow Hat lodge P but the yaks 
hud to be left below. We followed the bulge for some 
hundreds of yards until it ended at the Hank of u ravine Unit 
would have defied any cragsman. A careful search for a paint 
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U'lifro we might descend again to the river wax in vain, The 
«te<>p shindy dope tormina l ml everywhere in diffs tlnit offered 
Mo foothold, HxHh-d iu [lie-se liutnYmirH, I (‘limbed up the 
preeipitons hillside above the ledge that htul brought us no 
far, in the hope of turnin'' tho ravine. Hut after un Meant of 
about 1,000 feet 1 convinced myself that the ground beyond 
wax one over which f could never hope to move either yaks or 
men with loads. 

\\ bile I rested on a little projecting ridge the noise of full¬ 
ing stones drew my attention to a herd of wild goats (Kiyik.j 

that were evidently at.. to descend from the cliffs opposite. 

The tracks of these animals I hud already noticed on the hill¬ 
side. They alone are likely ever to have penetrated into the 
wild gorge that lay before me. The point where a laige 
stream from the glaciers nf Muztugh falls into the Tuning- 
kasb seemed temptingly near. Once I'ey on d this junction 
there would Ik* less difficulty in crossing the river, and cniise- 
ipieutiy it) ascending its bed. Yet there was no hope of 
reaching this point until perhaps the river was completely 
frown, an eventuality fur which it wax impossible to wait. 
Even then I doubt whether n practicable passage could he 

ton..isidcring the climatic conditions and the masses of 

fallen ruck likely to he eucountered. 

All day an icy wind had been blowing down the vallev. 
giving a foretaste of the cold that might lie encountered lit 
this season on the clevalid pinteau where, in view of our 
survey results, tin- source of the river run now be definitely 
located, i did not envy the yaks the hath they got in cross¬ 
ing back to the right bank, tnul was heartily glad to reach the 
shelter ..! toy tent at the hour of dusk. Tim night was cloudy 
rind still, and un the following Morning snow was falling uii 
the mountains down to about vlJHKJ feet above nnr camp, 
[he deviltioii of which by aneroid was done to ‘I.IHJO feet, 
ftowu in tin- river gorge the temperature at 7 u.m. was 
a little higher Ham un previous days (3-1° !■'.), but as noon as 
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we ascended by the path we brtil come before it became 
bitterly cold, and His'; wind was piercing. Winter bed already 
set in fur these regions. 

For the return to Xuraiiglni-tugli I chose the route through 
the Omaha Valley s into which we crossed without much diffi¬ 
culty over the ridge of Soghak-Oghil, sit an elevation, of a I amt 
11,500 feet. At the central hamlet of Omaha I found two 



yak* i-Aimvivn njuatfidE in YDStrac~lUSH in’isuiil. Slul kakasoHUtTAoiI, 


huv mini-built houses among a few fields of oats and some 
troglodyte shepherds" dwellings. The weather cleared in the 
iiftenmiuj, niul T felt grateful for the warming ray* of the suit 
before hr set behind the mountain^ I Iso valley of Omslia P 
though scarcely u quarter of a mile broad , looked <p kite spam mi h 

aiid iuvjti ej g sft e r the nwfid gurgt- of the n rivi r. Ntilwith- 

at muling the elevation ssf about 10,000 feet, oats are said to 
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grow well in years when a wafficin-nt ^nawiklJ on the mountains 
around assures irrigation > 

The elevation of Omaha, together with the change in the 
weather, i uinle itself felt by a truly cold night. On thcinom- 
isi^ of the 29th of October tlie thermomckT fit 7 a*m, allowed 
only 17° F. Hat the sky wah of dazzling clearness, mid in 
the crisp inoiiTiljiin air the cold bud an almost oxhlhirMling 
effect. After » pleasant march uf twe hours we reached the 
ri^ht hunk <d the Yunmg-kash, clone to Terek-agham Instead 
n f the previous mute, J now followed the pith by the river- 
side. H crosses the Yuriing-kindi about two miles below the 
above junction, mini then winds along the precipitous cliffs uf 
the left kink for another three miles. The ups ami downs 
over slo]*:* of luoac conglomerate were very fatiguing, hut the 
picture!^jue views of tin.- wild river-gorge amply tnad* up fur 
this. At one point the river has eat its wav through walls of 
solid funk, scarcely 50 feet apart, for a distance of several 
hundred yards. Elsewhere tJie vehemence of floods has 
excavated y awning taverns from I he huge alluvial fans. Mot 
far from the point where the Kush Valley from Kantughu tagli 
joins this gorge, the path led over n succession nf rocky ledges 
td remarkable steepness. The ascent indeed looked like a 
huge flight of stairs built by nature along the brink of a pre¬ 
cipice more than 500 feet high. The yaks climbed it with 
astonishing snrefootedness, hut it was wmfintnUo k look 
down on. the truck over which they had carried as. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OVER THE KARA-K.t&H HAKUK* 

Own previous survey. including (Ire expedition up the Yuriiug- 
hash gorge, had cleared uji [lie iiiiporiani i|iieHE.uni ns lo the 
true origin mid course of the main feeder of t he klmiHU River, 
The next and ^tihIIy inti'renting task whs in utjip the heiul- 
w'aters of the streams which drain the portion i if the Kueii-liien 
range south ami south-west of KaraEjghu-ktglj* mill are mani¬ 
festly the principal tributaries* tn the course of my imjniries 
from the lhusha herdsmen about dominant points ihnl would 
enable me to sight again the series of magnificent glaciers 
which feed the Kush River, I hud ascertained ihut there ivhh 
n difficult path just practicable lor laden yaks enwing the 
l runs verse range north-w a est til Kuril nghmtitgh* It wm sued 
to lend to the Kissel YuLley, whence n track could he found to 
the mountains on the upper Kani-klwh River* I was delighted 
jit this inteUigemse, For it showed uot only,. what the 
Karatjghn-tngh people bad carefully hidden from Imt\ thnl 
there was a connection with the enter world besides the route 
via Pishn, hat also Mint this connection would lake me into n 
region which hod sir far remained au absolute term incognita. 

The start for Xissu, on which J accordingly decided for the 
morning of October 30th, was attended with some difficulty. 
The Yasha alii of Kurmighmtngh, who had before proved 
idist motive, evidently did not cherish the idea of helping us to 
follow Eh route the knowledge of which he seemed anxious to 
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keep for Ills own people* So, notwithstanding the previous 
orders, no yaks turned up hi the morning. When the tnrui 
sluv t ] i Lit l was in earnest itml that further delay was likely to 
involve him in more serious coti sequences than the voluminous 
objurgn turns to which [slum Peg and Nin/,, the Chinese 
interpreter. had treated him already, the yaks were dragged 
out from the Neighbouring glens. Hut we hint lost two hours 
— it long time nt that season when night falls so early in the 
narrow valleys. 

At 10 iL.m. we started up the Kush stream, and after about 
two naih's turned into a narrow' glen known lls tier. Jilga. 
When alter u toilsome climb of dose on three hours we had 
readied the Pom-tegh Puss, nhoot 112,41X1 feet above the 
uea t a grand view opened to the east ami smith. It 
comprised the whole glacier-crested range from ‘ Muztugb ' 
on tlu^ extreme left to the hoary peaks which showed their 
heads altove the glaciers dosing the Kaiaiigbu-taglj Valley. 
No visible jKiint in the glittering crest-line which filled about 
one-thin) of the Horizon could be much under 20,000 fed, 
while quite h number of 1.1m peaks, us subsequent triangnla- 
Lion showed, readied 22.000 to 23 f 000 feet. Nearer n* the 
soi Lt It-west mui weal there rose a perfect imw of steep ser- 
ii lL ed ridges a3id steeple-like peaks*. Embedded aiming them, 
but quite invisible lav the narrow valleys forming the gracing 
grounds of Nissn. I cl imbed a knoll on the water-shed ridge 
some 400 feet above the puss, where work with the plane-table 
and phuto-theodolite kept ns busy for a couple of hours, h 
was an ideal day for survey work : scarcely a cloud lay on 
the horizon, and l-lie air, with 60° F. in the shade* felt 
deliciously warm. 

Ah extremely steep track,, by which our ponies were led 
with difficulty, took ns lirst along a bare rocky mlgr and then 
down, ut least 3,000 feet t by n mirriiw ravine to the Karngax 
gorge. When wo hud reached its bottom by hcdf-post four 
it wus getting quite dusk between the high and precipitous 
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n pek-walls, A s we tit? seei iiku I fi ir i ib< >ut t wi p mi leu in tl i is i iam 
ilafilit Ui where it joins the gorge of the XiH-^ai stream, the 
reddish glow of the evening Him that had set far us long before 
lit ii[i same towering pinnacles in front* It was like a magic 
]llni!iinatioii + litis display of red light oil the yellowish crags 
devoid of nil trace of vegetation* Only in the Tyrol Dolo¬ 
mites, and on n smaller scale in the ilefilcn where the Indus 
breaks ill rough the Suit Lunge, hud I seen the like. 

The NEssu gorge winch we hud next to ascend wan equally 
confined, and the ihirknet** which now completely overtook us 
ina de the 1 ■ mg ride, vv i tli our |h> n i es hIo vrly groping thei r way 
between the boulder* of the river-bed nr along the narrow' 
lodges, most wearisome. Here anil there in bends of the 
delile we jpanned scanty patches of eidtivnled ground,. with low 
mud huts Inhabited only during the summer mouths* The 
wicked Yuzbashi who by his delay had caused this trying 
night march t and whu was now accompanying the baggage, 
came in far some blown from my men as we passed the belated 
yaks. a long wuy yet from the end of our march* 

When ut lust we arrived ut Nissa, I was glad of the tem¬ 
porary shelter which the hut of the 1 Bui ’ of the little settle¬ 
ment offered. My host owed this proud title to the possession 
of some yaks and u Hock of sheep, uud his habitation wus hill 
a mud-built hovel. All the same, it was a cheerful change 
from the raw night uir to the warmth and light of his ii re¬ 
place* 

The 31st of October wo halted at Nissu, The men needed 
rest and Ham Singh time for Astronomical observations. 1 
used the day to collect informal ion regarding the mountain 
mutes that lead to the Kura-kush Valley westwards and 
towards KljoEan H hut found it no easy tusk ; for the appre¬ 
hension of the trouble that my tours might cause made the 
hi 11 men mure than usually reticent* Nissan counts some 
twenty houses, hut moat of the men that Inhabit it during the 
winter were still away with the sheep and yaks oil the higher 
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graring-gratmds. Apart from n few willows ^m-rl a bold snowy 
peak visible nt the howl of the valley P there was nothing to 
break the monotony of Hie dusty grey of the rooks and the 
little plain between them. But the sky showed the parent blue 
and tbo stm shone warmly. So the duy jessed pleasantly 
even in tliefio KiirrunndingH* 

It is larky for historical geography that the name Kissa in 
fot that of a loot lily farther West. Else it could scarcely 
have escaped identification, ut the hands of amateur 
antiquaries* with Ny.Hu fc the mythic residence of Dionysus In 
the 1 u diati Caocua!ia p which Alexander too is supposed to have 
visited. It itmlifted me to think of the flights of imagination 
that would Ihj■ required in order to clothe these most barren of 
rtieks wilh the vines sacred to the god whom the great con¬ 
queror fluttered himself by imitating in Ins Indian conquest. 

On the morning of November IhI I set oat for the Brinjak 
Push, which eon nee is the Nissn Valley with the mountain defiles 
northward. As I was mix ions to utilise the extensive view 
likely to be obtained from its height For a final survey of the 
head ^waters of the \ imfiNg-kush, l derided to camp its near as 
passible to the pass in order to secure plenty of time for the 
morrow s work, It was not easy to carry out this plan, jis the 
steej! rocky ravine in which the ascent lay was exceptionally 
narrow. Bat at last :i point was reached about l’2,HlHJ feet 
lii||li by oneroid* where the narrow bottom just left room for u 
couple of tents, Ho -jiving ardor to pitch the camp here, l 
climbed the steep ridge fruith of the ravine. My recon mnis- 
sauce showed that a splendid survey station could he secured 
hy ascending a high arete north-mist of the pu*s + The 
piercing cold wind soon drove me down to my tent* which 
seen Iron i above in the narrow gorge looked curiously like a 
stretched'Out bat* the outer Hups tom-lriiig the rocky s| apes on 
either side. 1 he interior did not give easts for the steep dope 
ulluwed the use of neither table nur chair, and the camp-bed* 
tou s could not Ik? placed at an angle of less than 2o°. 
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Whether it was through the unaccustomed position or lhe 
continual flapping ilwjiv of tlie rugs that were to keep off the 
bitter void* I got little sleep that night. 

At 7 a + iu* the temperature was only 21 ° l * anal the 
little stream dose by was frozen solid- An houria stiff vWmh 
brfii^lit me up Lin the Brinyak puss, for which the aneroid who wed. 
a height of about I4 t 000 feet. To ascend the steep ridge pre¬ 
viously single?! out for survey work was tju easy task* lls the 
whole of it proved to he covered with confused masses of 
boulders and flaked ruck, showing the form with which dc- 
eompoHiiig ugciudes are at work at this ulThude, After u few 
hundred feet the yaks carrying the mslnimiente could he get 
no farther* The theodolite imuld not be exposed to the risk 
Lif this scramble from rock to rook, hut the l agldik to whom 
I entrusted the phetn4hemlulite managed to follow though 
with great difficulty. The ridge gradually narrowed In a 
precipitous grut. After an hour and u half* climbing I bud 
reached its highest knoll. when 1 hanl frOJ&eu snow tilled the 
interstices of I lie forks. 

To thi? north-east p but separated from us by a great dtp 
in the ridge, rose u s|erp3e-!ike peak. the Mudsrchc-taghj 
we hud already flighted from the Paiit-Ugli Ihiss, ft* 
climb it would have been a stiff piece of niotuitaiuceriugj 
even if time hml sufficed- This peak* 17,220 foot high, shut 
off the view of tbs- second triangulated peak above Buy a, 
up in which we should liuve had to roly ior theodolite wottk- 
But otherwise the view was as grand and clear as could 
be desired. 'MiistugiT showed itself in full majesty* and 
beyond it to the south-cant there now appeared several distant 
snowy ridges previously in visible thnfc guard the approach to 
tin- main Yuriihg-kindi source* How should we have hired 
between them if the passage above Issik-buluk could have been 
negotiated ? Further to the smith the line of the horizon 
for a distance of i-lnse on one hundred miles was ereward by 
ati unbroken sEieeession of snowy jieaks mul glanders. 
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The nearest to us were those ait the head uf the Nissu Valley 
below a prominent enne, for which siibHoqueiit triaiigulatioii 
showed it height of 23,070 feet. Bat bigger still looked the 
ice-streams Mint descend in it huge luuplut lustre above the 
valley of Ksxinighn-tagh* Further to the ^uiMi-west an id west 
the steep crags of the Cliaij kill nud other neigh h< Hiring peaks 
shut off a distant view. They were ull glittering with fresh 
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suow. probably from that fall which we haul witnessed at Issjk- 
buluk ; hut the beds of snow Idling the ravines of the 
Iskiinuu vulIcy eneUused by these jieuks looked old, more like 
incipient glaciers. 

Phe sky was the brightest azure, and its colour only 
heightened the effect of the dazzling glacier paunrftuia Hontlt- 
wurdu. Though It was midday mid the actinic power of the 
sun s rays considerable, the tcnipetutiire in the shade 
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kept about F. Fortunately there was tittle wind, so 1 
managed to do tha photo-theodolite work without ratleb trouble, 
lint I whs glad when, lifter on hour and 11 half s exposure, 1 
could again warm my benumbed fingers. The aneroids showed 
a height of lo,!M)0 feet. 

liv half-past one our work was finished; Ram Singh hail 
been able to verify hy good intersections the plane-table work 
of the Inst ten days. Once back on the pass onr yaks could 
Is- used again for the descent northwards into the valley which 
drains the Isknrum peaks, lint an nnexpected difficulty 
retarded tint descent. About half u mile from the pass 
where the track oldens a narrow ravine we suddenly came 
on hard ice below a crust of detritus dust. It was the recent 
snow that had melted in the few hours of sunshine, and had 
subsequently got frozen. Even the yaks slid uucomfortably 
on this treacherous ground, IU1<1 the slopes below the path 
were sufficiently steep to make a slip dangerous. The leather 
mocassins rChnmk') of my companions Imre gave safer 
foot hold than my boots with Alpine nails worn tint by previous 
marches. So L gladly availed myself of their assistance at 
tin* worst bits. 

Ice and dust the combination appealed to mo as charac¬ 
teristic of this strange and forbidding mount*ill-laud of 
khoilm. lint I felt grateful when, after about an hour s 
cautious progress, we hud got clear of this trying ground. 
Lower down the ravine somewhat widened, and just as it was 
gelling dark we arrived at the little grazing ground of finish, 
wh id Ogives its name to the valley. My tent was pitched mi 
a srnaU plot of withered grass: behind it under the shelter of 
u projecting rack-wall my men established themselves. Close 
bv, huddled under tbs' side of some rock cavities, 1 toiuid a 
couple of small fell huts inhabited by Taghlik families who 
live here slimmer and winter. They owned only a few sliccp, 
and wen? said to subsist mainly upon charitable gifts from tlm 
shepherds of the liorazan canton who drive their iWks up 
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here during t Ijl- summer ] noi till k* Thu mu pk scrub growing 
iix the volley enabled these poor people to withstand tliQ 
rigours of lljt- winter wliiclip nE iin elevation of about 10,100 
teet. moat be considerable. 

In the eonr.se of the evening four Tughlikx arrived from 
Mi tax, tile nearest Ini inlet northwards, in response to the 
summons sent by uiv Beg. They assured us that fodder had 
beeu sent ahead tu mi intermediate halting-place, This wax 
welcome news, as our supply from Nissu was running out; 
hut the hoped-for information as to a mate across the monn- 
hiiiiH to the Kimt-kush Valley wna not to he got out of the 
dig trust fid hilliiieii. Every question about localities was met 
wiiit a stereotyped £ bilmaidini f i l do not know 11 }, until 
overj the stolid herdsmen from Nissa hngbed nt this pretended 
ignorance. It was evident that the arrival of hL rangers, midi 
as they had never boh ire beheld nr perhaps even heard of, 
filled these good people with all kinds of apprehensions. 

After the hard work of the prcviutiK day 1 was glad that m 
the drd of November my mult could start Into when the air had 
warmed up u little in the bright sunshine* Fur about three 
miles we descended the Chnsdi Valley, ruilil it [urns eastwards 
in flow through an impassable ruck defile towards the Yumng- 
hash* Our way continued to the north up a narrow side 
valley [tanked hy sheer dill's of Conglomerate. At its entrance 
we watered the ponies : for the glen higher up is absolutely 
waterless, except for a salt sprang unfit tor drinking. .Alter 
another eight miles we arrived at the foul of [he Vagan- 
|>awaii r an 1 1 pitehed ramp at the highest point where them was 
still room for a teni in the sleep hi vine leading up Eo the pass. 
Three bags of lee had Ix-eii brought from Chimb to provide ns 
with water* 

The night, thunks tu the sheltered ]h within, was passed in 
comparative comfort, and next morning the bright sunshine 
induced toe mil Kara Singh to d ami nr up the pass long 
before the baggage was ready to t*feurt + Home of the Niuaa 
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1111~11 i mi• 1 bolted overnight,. and tla:i h caused trouble, for the 
yak in cm obstinate animal a ltd eu eh wants one man ipiite to 
himself when carrying baggage- Tbut day one man had to 
Nuflioe for three ur four of them, and the poor fellows loft behind 
were manifestly in for a bail time. The Yugan-Diimin proved 
a very narrow cuddle Hanked by p ridge* on the eawt mid 
Went. In imler to get a full view we climbed the westeru 
ridge, ami reached its top ut an elevation of about 1*2,000 feet. 
It wuh a splendid survey station, completely commanding 
the confused network of rocky ridges and deep-cut ravines 
which extends between the middle courses of the Yurong- 
kash and K am -hash. We new stood on the watershed 
between the two rivers, But the high serrated range wc 
bail crossed from Xissa shut off the view of the great snowy 
mountains south, and even of the dom inn ling Muztugh we 
could only sight the gbi dor- covered northern buttresses. So 
the hope of triungulation was once mure doomed te dis^ 
appointment, 

I shall never furget the view tlmt opem-d westward*! and in 
the direction of the distant plains. There wcie Hues upon 
lilies of absolutely hare rocky spurs, closely packed together 
ami running mostly from south to nonh: between them, shut 
ill by unscalable rock slopes, was a maze of arid gorges, of 
which the bottem could not be seen. Ii was liken choppy 
sen, with its waves petrified in wild confusion. Fur away on 
the horizon this rocky waste was disappearing in a yellow 
Uiize 7 the familiar LKulication of another region which knows 
no life tlie distant sea of sand. 

The i in pressings gathered in front tif this paimranm were 
heightened when, after three hours" busy work, we descended 
l 11 1 1 l tlie ravine leading down from the pass to the north-west. 
About 1,500 feet below the saddle the hot turn was reached, 
and then lagan a passage of fantastic rock delilcs, the like of 
which L had never seem For nearly three hours I marched 
b< ■ E w eel i will ] s ty( i a i aglrmiern le ii nd a ppi i n iM ly dial ky ri i ek 
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rising thousands of feet above the narrow fieenre at the 
Ip, ittmu. „\b it upjHjarod to me in my total want of geological 
training. only the erosive action of water, aided by 
extreme disintegration of the rucks under ]H.‘s;oliur climatic 
conditions, could have produced ihewu extraordinary forma¬ 
tion*. lint of water there was no trace, only anile-deep 
dust overlying the detritus. For the first four or five 
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ihUk-k there was scarcely uyoii scrub growing in these 
terribly barren {gorges ; iiiiitiml lit- 1 set-med (Mtuplotdv absent, 
The want of water did not phynujiUv distress iiu% h» It didniir 
ponies xml yaks* which had tasted in> drop fur more than 
twenty-four hours* Yet iny attention was ever turned to it 
ill rtiiiimHt. by the si^ht nf the htige, ciYcrfaunghig cHITh, the 
cavities, and isolated |iimiades T wbieli nil looked im if witter 
bad worked lliciit. 
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Above my heml the sky was still blue, and the higher cliffs 
reflected bright sunlight: yet the gloom of these ravines uml 
their desolation were depressing. I also knew that my 
baggage whs painfully straggling, the yaks proving unmanage¬ 
able with so few men, uml knocking off their lends whenever 
they found a eniivemcntly projecting rock. He I wus doubly 
pleased when offer a march of about eight miles from the 
pus* [ emerged into the fairly open volley of MRatf. There I 
found still warm sunshine and a lively stream from which my 
pony drunk in long, long lira eights. 1 enjoyed the splash and 
si mini of the water after those silent dead ravines, mid sal 
cheerfully by its side until my baggage appeared at dusk + It 
was pleusiint to read in the tiny seveniteonth-ceufcmy edition 
of Horace, which always travels in my saddlebag, of the 
springs I hut gave charm for the poet to another mountain 
region fur tiwuv in tine WesL And then the question touched 
my mind : Wliut is this vast mountain world in human interest 
compared to the Sabine Hills ? It bus no past history as fur 
sis man is concerned* und what cun be its future ? — -unless 
destiny has reserved the prosper! s of another Klondyke for 
the auriferous rivers of Khofnu. 

Oil the oth of November our start was Sule; for the men from 
Nissii hud Iti he paid off, and it look time before those of 
Miiuz had gol Ilnur minimi* ready and loaded. Miinz is 
a Very small humlel, and its eight or nine holdings lie 
scattered higher up the valley. The hitter after our previous 
route, looked luuiipunitively open, but in reality the only avail¬ 
able track lay close along* or in, the river-heel* The water, 
beautifully clear, was nowhere more than two feet deep. So 
our enutimiai crossings. necessitated by projecting rock spurs, 
caused no great trouble except to 4 Volchi Ih-g,' who hml to 
be caught each time and carried amiss on horseback -n 
procedure to which the little fellow never submitted in good 
grace. 

We inarched this day Hume sixteen miles down the stream 
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t«i the north, but row no human living, except the children of 
n shepherd family living in il little cave clone to where the 
Snkosul Valley runs down from the west . The eldest of four 
children was a blind hoy of seven. Smallpox had deprived 
him of his eyesight, but he knew his way about tins valley, and 
I had less trouble than usual in getting from him the local 
names of the immediate neighbourhood. The only reward 
I had at hand was a silver piocu, which he promised to give 
to Ids mother* Wo camped at the point where an alternative 
route to the plains, by the Iyuli at I j uhs p leaves the Mite* 
valley eastwards. It was said to he impassable for horse*. and 
its entrance, a narrow' njekbound gorge* looked sufficiently 
forbidding., 

At Kiinut-aghxip where t lie livpHonieLer showed a height of 
only f>,H90 feet, and where the temperature at 7 mm. was just 
at lire/Jug-point. I hail Lite feeling of nearing tin- plains. IhiL 
the riugluit Pass that was still to he crossed bad a surprise 
in store. On the 7th of November we mare bed for aboni eight 
miles down the Mi tax stream, when the view to the right 
showed ns a broad, sandy slope leading up to a high ridge* 
In striking contrast to tin- serrated cliffs of the ranges around, 
no rock protruded from Ibis uniform slope. Hence it looked far 
lower than ha reality it was. I knew the optical deception which 
made Ram Singh estimate the height before ns at only about 
1*000 feet; yet 1 was lad prepared for the ell nib that awaited 
ns+ For two and a half hours our ponies lulled upwards in 
xigxags along a alnpe of which the angle seemed nowhere leas 
tlui.li degrees. The roil was gravel and loose earth, the 
last remains of rock formations that had withered away during 
unknown ages. The longer the climb lusted the higher ruse 
iny almost abandoned hope of getting a pauorutna of the w hole 
range that would give ns ul last a eimuhauomiH view of several 
peaks already triangulated from the Liuhik shim On [his 
depended (he chance of fixing our position with absolute 
certainty imd ultimately connecting Khotaii itself with the 
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Indian Trigonometrical Survey, rise "unit Mcmtugh, which 
bad again and again during our previous el i mbs appeared 
before iik in unmistakable majesty, could alone not suffice 
tor tliis purpose; and other triangulated peaks tm the main 
watershed we Latl been unable to recognise with any certainty 
tiis long as wl* were eonijamilively near to the unbroken screen 
of icy ridges* 

It was thus with a feeling uf eager expectation thm I 
pushed upwards. The Icing-stretehed batik of the mountain 
fanning the Ulnghat-Dawan hud become visible when the 
slope changed into at series of less steep shoulder** But a 
projecting spur shut off the view to the sunth and kept lue in 
suspense. An hour ahead of my people and followed only by 
Hum Singh, [ gained at last it *3null saddle in the main ridge. 
By iiscending a brand knoll to the south I should sunn learn 
whether my hope; was to be fn(tilled. So we left the ponies 
mnl hurried up. It was it moment of intense joy when, 
arrived at the top, I beheld the grand panorama that suddenly 
revealed itself. The whole of the itimintom-wurld tm versed 
during the last three weeks lay before me. and beyond it n 
Keinieirdio of great snowy peaks which hud been hidden 

hitherto by nearer range*. Par bey.. Muztagh ive could 

see glittering ranges in the direction of the main Ynrting-kush 
source. The glaciers we had passed aM the head of the valleys 
between Ksikdnihtk and Nison were now seen to be sin- 
mounted by icc-pcaks of the most varied shapes, domes L 
pyramids, and bold steeple-hke cones. To the west there 
rose a grand L-luiiii of snowy miuintuius encircling the head 
waters of the Kant-kush river. No European e\c had ever 
seen them from the south. Towards the north only a narrow 
I wit i>f eroded rocky ridges separated us from the great desert 
plain and its fringe, the Klmtan oasis. 

The sky was brilliantly dear all around, hut over the plains 
there hung the ever-present haze of dust. IL covered and 
effaced with its tinge of hrmviiisk-ydtow alike the aaud of the 
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desert. the river rourKOH, ititd the belt nf cultivated land. 
Where it touched the horizon,, fur away ill the Taklainakiin. 
the skyline showed a brilliant light green. Yet in height this 
cover of dusty atmosphere could scarcely exceed l t OOO A. For 
we could dearly sec the foot of the outer range rising above 
the hod of the Kztru-kasli where the latter winds through the 
low glacis-like plateaus stretching away northwards. 

It wits three in the afternoon when I arrived on this coni- 
itannding height. It wits manifest that no time reniaiiied for 
theodolite work, for which nature herself seemed lo have 
destined the position. ami that we sin mini have to remain there 
for the night. The saddle on tin- main spur oAcred a con¬ 
venient spni on which to place tin* camp, but the want of 
water was n difficulty- Fortunately I had foreseen ibis chunm 
anil serif Islam (leg ahead to Pujia h a village on the Kara* 
knsb- He had orders to meet ua on the pans with fresh 
ponies and a supply of water* So when iny baggage arrived 
■j, link liefore sii!jsl l I, the tents were pitched close below our 
survey station* Before this the plane-table had mine up, and 
we eagerly sc a relied the horizon south ward* for points 
previously triangulated ami shown on our section wheat. 
This time my hopes were not to l*e disappointed. Having 
once determined our posit ion on the plane-table, it was easy 
to recognise iii ll great ifiu-pynLuiid towering above the Kush 
valley glacier* the Kuenducn Peak No, 1 of tin- Did i nn Survey. 
*31,750 feet high. It* pun it Lon mineidi-d must ucrnmUdy with 
the direction indicated by our map- In the east the identity 
of another high landmark* the 11 Tartan Peak No. 2," was 
equally assured, and in order to dispel any lingering doubt, 
there appeared in a gap of the Iskttrtim range Ike glittering 
snowy top of a far mure distant peak. exactly where the 
Survey tables place the L " kune hush Peak Xu. ‘i/ 1 ulsu reach¬ 
ing dost* Oj £Q,t)00 feet- This rapid survey made it certain 
that it was possible to triangulate the surrounding region 
down Lo KlmLan itself with assurance. The direct. emu lection 
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of Khotuii with the ayste.f the Italian Sum- yk, on which 

the determination of iis exact longitude depends, had long 
been rt-onglit fur in YfcLiiu Wt here a position within ft flew days' 
march from Khotan, to which lurk and. perhaps, a little Uipo- 
graphical instinct Imd guided us, gave the desired opportunity. 
It Mtily remained to pray for el dear sky on tlie morrow. 

The huh wet on the grunt! chain uf the smith wan it of 
incomparable beauty. Long after tlie serrated crests of The 
intervening ranges had sunk into blindsli shadows, the Icy 
peak* beyond the gliiriera which feed the western tribnturicK 
of the Ynrmig-kaah continual in hrilliiLiit sunlight. Then 
one after the other shone in may tints un til the glow I hum me 
a deeper und deeper red, to pass away into purple and dark¬ 
ness, At last, only the grand dome of 1 Mnxtagh/ with its 
highest piii[jnde shaped like a Phrygian rap, and mir newly 
discovered Kncii-lurii Peak No. 1 reHeeled the light of the sun 
that imd long before set for us. 

The changes of colour in tlu 1 tints of yellowish Imy.L- over 
the plains were delightful to watch, Hut the increasing cold 
and the wind that sprung up from the east soon drove hub 
down to the tent. Then- u cup of ten bulled from the water I 
had brought up in nn water-bottle was for honra the only 
fofrcahinent my establishment could offer. There was no 
trace of I slum Beg and his water supply* But I cheerfully 
put up with the prospert of not eating my dinner until next 
morning, in view of the result which to-day's work promised, 
The glorious sight of the full muon rising below us ainsn drew 
me id aid t- tlie tent. Her light was ns clear at our altitude as 
L Ium] ever seen it in India, anil showed up every crag and 
recess in the withered conglomerate ridges eastwards. She 
looked as if rising from the hou when first emerging from the 
ha kc of dust that hid the plains, and her light shimmered on 
itH surface, But when she climbed high up in the sky it was 
no longer a iucek retieetimi that lit up the plain below. It 
seeincit as if I were 1 noking at the lights nf a vast city lying 
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bfllun- toe in tile endless plalna, Could it really he that 
U rnlili duaert where then* was no life and no hope of Iranian 
existence? 1 knew Unit I should never see it again in this 

alluring splendour. Its appearance handled mo as I sat 
shivering in uiy tent, busy with u long-delayed mail that was 
t«! cum* to distant friends my Christmas greetings. At last, 
ahurii ten o'clock, a cheerful oonuimtinu in the camp mragqnefld 
tin* arrival of Islam Beg and the water-tilled gourds he had 
managed to get brought up. The supply was small, and 
scarcely sufiiced for a cnp of tea for each nmn. Nevertheless 
Sadak A kb uj i succeeded in cooking my modest dinner, and 
after a last look at the magic city below I maid retire to rest 
'■lost- upon midnight. 

\esi day when I rose a little before 7 a.in. the stih was 
just rising above a lower ridge to the cast. He aimin' brightly 
into the tent, hut light fleecy cloud® were floating jj, the sky. 
Fortunately the horizon to the smith above the mountains was 
clear, and f lost nu tune in beginning the work of | Hangul a - 

lion on our i; hill -station " dose by. Il was it.. lush t,, 

select in Ibis vast punomina tin- peaks that wore the best land¬ 
marks of tin* mnuerouH ranges within view and also likely to 
In- recognised again fruin other positions. Bill after five 
hont*' steady work twenty-sis prominent points were safelv 
triangulated. The light clouds that gathered as tile day 
advanced luckily kept clear of the mountains ; but coupled 
with a breeze from the imrlh-east they made it cold mi the 
exposed height, for which the trialignbition results have 
indicated un elevation of 11,890 feet. 

I took a round of photo-theodolite views, and then wc net 
about building a mark to enable us 1o identify <mr position 
with accuracy from the next triunguiation station. Xu atone 
emtld Ik* fnfttd anywhere. So the men from lAijiu had tu 
collect the low withered scrub and heap it up mixed with 
loose earth. When I descended to the tent I was glad of a 
cup of ten. But even more delightful il was to gel enough 
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water for washing bands and face. A fresh supply laid been 
sent up from Popuim, the next village north on the bank of 
the kara-kash. So even my men ceased grumbling at tin 
ball on this inhospitable Du wan. and were cheered by the 
prospect of our early descent to the plains. 

On the rooming of the Hib of November we left riugbuk 
]>uwjin under a sky of «$eckle$a blue. Notwithstanding the 
elevation the temperature was a little above freezing" point at 
T.ilO ii+in., an indication of the atmospheric influence of the 
neighbouring plains. For an hour and a half the path led 
down steeply over disintegrated slopes of earth and sand which 
completely covered the rock structure of the roonntaiu* Only 
when close to tile head of a narrow gorge did I M*e rocks show¬ 
ing strata of mien expired* Down the Iwjttnni this gorge, 
scarcely two nr three yards broad, w UttJe stream of water 
wound its way* it was sn saline that the ponies would not 
drink from it. After u mile nr two its water w m lost in the 
ground, For fully three hours the mute led between high 
cliffs of a tnglpuu-Jiitc and slale, until n turn round a projecting 
Hereon of rock suddenly brought ns out into tin- iqum valley id 
the Kam-kasli, just below Pupaua. It was pleasant to sea u 
stretch of level ground again and rows of tree* in their vivid 
autumn tints. The valley of the Kura-kaah, about half a mile 
broad, was boninlcd to the north by a bank of gnu l-] mime 200 
feet bight sloping like a natural glum gently away towards 
tin- plains. Twice we crossed the Kara'hash* now :l stream of 
beautifully clear greenish water, some forty yards broad ami 
'■Z lo Ji feet deep, before Lnigbru was reached (luve miles 
hvlm Papmm. The village, though im anting only about sixty 
houses, looked quite a large place to me after my wanderings 
amidst the solitary mountains* I could let my men enjoy its 
coin finis only for jl single night* For I knew that n wind 
mitring the haze would effectually stop farther survey work. 
So I felt anxious soon to reach another high ridge called 
Kanruk-kuz. which had appeared from the ULughat-Dawaii 
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the only jHiiiit in the neigh bourlmod sufficiently elevated for 
il second trhmguliilion station* anil at the same time accessible 
with ilifilruments. 

In filler in rends it I started on the morning of the 9th of 
November back into the mill mn^ southwards 3iv the valley 
which lends towards the kunat Pmis* Against all expectation 
this valley proved fairly open for a distance of about nine 
miles. Then it contracted to a narrow gorge at a point known 
as Kachkach-buliiki, where a little stream of brackish water 
trickled down between the rocks, covering the bottom with a 
saline deposit that looked like ice. The clitTs mi cither side 
grew higher mid wilder as we advanced up the ravine, and I 
begun to doubt whet her after all a practicable way would offer 
iail of this masse of contorted rocks to the high ridge 1 had 
sighted from 1" high at. It was getting dark by 4 p P m. when 
the highest point was reached to which ponies could advance. 

Rut to my relief there ro^ on the left a sleep slope of 
detritus* milch like that leading to Ulugh at, and evidently the 
hoped fur route to the Kauruk-knx ridge, Camp was pitched 
in the itamnv ravine, at an elevation of about B*000 feet by 
aiu-roiiL I took it as a lucky omen that just there I came 
upon a little party from Nissa, who had crossed tin- Kuust 
Pass with four yaks mid were now waiting for the flour that 
wan to W brought up to them from Kholan, The yaks had 
tasted no water for the lust two days, but were all the same tit 
to help us. 

The licit day's climb proved n still' one. The ridge which 
1 hud singled out- fur our station was close on 8,000 feet above 
oilr cHlirpp and the slope was exceptionally steep. But 
lhe yaks carried us safely over the most trying part of the 
ascent, ajid when after three hours the top was reached* Hum 
Singh as well as myself was ready to set to work at mice. 
The view was in some directions more extensive even than tintL 
from Uhighat, Rut the sky was ics^ dear, and from the lirsi 
1 noticed mu ominous Lure that made uic hurry on tile 
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observations, It was not long before my apprehensions were 
verified. A strong wind, passing from the plains sriEithwunl, 
curried the haze further mu] further into the mountains; there 
was no mistaking the dust of the desert t]»it was threatening 
Ut overtake our work. Luckily the identification of tile peaks 
to wliieh previously angles had been measured by m t caused 
ho delay, and though it seemed like a nice with the veil of 
dust that was steadily rising, the round of theodolite observa¬ 
tions could he carried through with all needful accuracy. The 
{Teaks in the outer range of hills nearest li> Kliotan t by which 
the longitude of the town itself might, lie doternuned thereafter, 
wei-e first lit danger of being wip'd from our horizon. Rut we 
were still in lime; mid when the haze, two Hoorn later, bad 
also obscured the view id' the distant high ranges above the 
Kam-kaah Valley, all hut three nut of the twenty-six peaks 
requiring triangnlatmu had been safely observed. It was with 
a feeling of relief that I saw this task completed ; for 1 knew 
how persistent an obstacle the foglike haze of this region can 
prow to survey operations. Hud 1 delayed I ait for a single 
day—and, I confess, there had been strong temptation— 
the chance of this tri&ugul&tion might have been lost to 
us completely. The triangulated height of the ridge wan 
10 t fi20 feet. 

An hour's scramble down the steep slopes brought me again 
inti i the ravine, where the ponies were w aiting. As there w lls 
no water at the camp beyond that which hud been brought up 
from Laughru on donkeys* I had wait word to my jieople 
earlier in (he day to move back to the village. The ponies 
which had been left hr In ml for tis seemed eager tins lo get at 
water, and hurried down the valley at a good pace. Rut it 
womj got dark and our progress slackened. In the end our 
guide missed the track, and in order to make sure of nothing 
worse happening, took to the boulder-strewn bed of the dry 
stream. Il was terribly bad ground for the ponies, and we 
all fell thoroughly tired by the time when a big camp-tire 
guided us hite at liigbt to camp in a field near Lunghru. 
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I J s r 11 ie 11 tli of N iivem her 11 10 si u art march to t be vi ] I age < 
Ujut, iHmio eight miles: lower down on the left bunk of the 
Kura-kwh, was made iti mi atmosphere so thick and grey that 
I had the sensutinl3 inf a foggy autumn day somewhere near 
London, All view of the moimtarns, near as they were, was 
effaced as if witli a brush, ami from where my tent was pitched 
even the hi tiff spur just across; the river at scarcely u mile's 
distance loomed only in feint lines through the dust-laden air* 
It wm tins spur, known os Kohmari, the last offahoat of the 
lllughflt range towards the plains, which made me place my 
cutup nt UjuL 

Topographical indications tli at need not he detailed here had 
convinced me that M, Grenunl, the companion of Diitreui) 
de Birins, was right in identifying Kohmari with the holy 
Mrnmt Gosriiiga which Hiueu-Tsiang describes us a famous 
pilgrimage place of Buddhist Khotan* A Vihara, or monastery, 
raised on it marked the spot where Sakyumant was belie veil 
to have preached a 4i digest of the Law" to the Dcvus. A 
cave in its side was venerated us the approach to 11 u great 
rock dwelling 11 where popular legend supposed ait Arliat to 
reside 4i plunged in ecstasy and awaiting the coming of 
Maitreya Buddha/ 11 The Muhammadan Mazur, worshipped 
as the resting-place of ihc saintly ^Msheb Khwujn/* which 
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nmv oci<!i]pii-_-s the crest of l lie conglomerate cliff rising almost 
jHupomlieiilftrly above the right river-hank, lists- inherited the 
religious merit of the old Build hint shrine. It forum a 
favourite place of pilgrimage for the fait h Id of Kkoluii, who 
believe that the intercession of the saint is most efficacious 
when the low state iff the rivers makes the cultivators four a 
fail 111*0 of their crops. On this account official recognition, lit 
the form of u liberal offering from Auibau Pun-Darin, was said 
Ln have recently been ueoorded to the shrine. 

Tile rave which the Chinese pilgrim saw still exists in the 
side of the cliff some fifty feet below the surest. It is approached 
along a ledge of rock which contains the semidroglodytc 
d wd] i iig of i J n: S) u >i kb s at t end iug the M u 74 l r. Tl te en vc it self t 
which is about -10 feet deep and from H to 10 feet high, iu 
believed to have boon the refuge of the saint whom the infidels 
killed here with smoke. Thus the legend accounts for the 
black soot that covers the rock walls. Pious pilgrims are wont 
to sit amt pray in the cave, and the is res they Iig] it to keep 
themselves warm in winter time have naturally left their traces 
on the rock. A heiiuII upper chamber, approached from below 
by a ladder, shows above u narrow fissure running into the 
rock. The legend heard by the Chinese pilgrim represented 
this fissure as a passage which had been immculonsLy blocked 
by fallen rocks to bide the Arbut. 

Apart from iis association with Hineu-Tsiaiig^ visit. the 
Kohmari cave possessed for me zl special interest. From it 
the fragmentary birch-bark leaves of the undent Indian manu¬ 
script in Kharosbthi characters, n&w r known as the ])ntreuil do 
I tli i us AIS, t were alleged to have been obtained. !I. Greiiar<r» 
account shows that the leaves were delivered to lihn and liis 
companion on two successive visits to K.ihmuri by natives 
who professed to have found them with other remains inside 
the grotto. But it is equally clear that neither of them was 
present on the occasion or was shown tlie esnet spot of dis¬ 
covery. The men who sold those precious leaves to the 
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French Unvellenj seem to have prevented them from u 
personal inspection of the cave by alleging religions objec¬ 
tions h 

No difficulty whatever was mined in uiv case. I found 
the Mullnhs, jovial, well-feci fellows, furiously ro&ombliug lei 
thdr ways my old PiimbiU friends at Indian 1 Tirthas/ ready 
enough for a consideration to show me the cave, including its 
mysterious recesses. The close examination E was. thns able 
to effect gave me strong reason to doubt the possibility of the 
manuscript having been really found there. Though tin- visit 
of the French explorers was well remembered by the Sheikhs, 
noth Eng was known Lu them or the v ill Mgers of Hie Alleged 
discovery in the cavc + Taking into account that other frag¬ 
ments of the same manuscript Inn! been sold separately into 
Hnssnm hands at Kashgar, il appears probable that tin- native 
44 ireiistire-aeekere +l concerned made the statement nomectiiig 
their lind with the cave simply hi order in disguise the true 
place of di wo very. 

ItL the course of rny inspection of tills sacred cave I hud 
occasion to appreciate the easy-going ways of Khoton local 
worship. Nobody, however gnwd u Mustdniaii he may ln.- t 
thinks iif taking off bis lands mi approiultmg n sacred spot. 
Tbiise who wear a kind of over-shoes with their top-boots 
leave them out Hide, it is trim. But. the common people not 
possessed of Hindi re lined Ibolgear freely retain their high 
leather ‘t'hnruks 1 miocassinsj or the sandals fastened with 
long cloth bandages. The winter is cold in this region, and 1 
wonder bow frequent the occasions mv when the Khutancsc 
really il> i remove their footgear during the winter months. I 
1 11 l v.- always managed to make friends with the priest[y atten¬ 
dants of Indian shrines, be they Hindu or Muhamnnulun, ami 
have almost invariably escaped the necessity of taking off inv 
hoots—a kind of deshabille wldcb for a European is ineou- 
grmjiiK and inconvenient, without in reality marking in any 
way religious omd liatinn, I hit in Klmtan there seemed no 
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heed even for the little diplomacy which elsewhere is usually 
required in save oneself this chance of catching cold* 

I’jut is ji large village, its straggling dwellings surrounded 
by grape-gardena, for which it is famous* The dried grapes 
and ciLmmtH of the place sure said to find their way us fur as 
the markets of Aksu t Kashgar, and Tnrfjftii. The vines are 
trained, nn throughout Chinese Tnrb^bu, along low fencers, 
ranged hi j mi nil] el lines* The work of covering up the steins 
with earth for tin- winter was just proceeding* The people of 
Ujut seem to have retained for a long time after the accep¬ 
tance of Islam ihe reputation of lodng weak ill the faith and 
addicted to heretical ways* i wonder whether flip extensive 
cultivation of the vine Inis something to do With this* 

My lee at inquiries a] ul the arrival of a long-expected mail 
from Kashgar, winch brought tile home ami Indian letters of a 
whole month and required early disposal, htdped to detain me 
at Ujat. But on the 15th of November I marched bat-k to 
ivlioluu by the shortest route, enuraing the bleak pobble 
* Sol 1 that stretches from the Kobinari ridge to the southern 
edge of the cullivaled urea near the village of Kosa, I was 
surprised to find how rapidly the fertile tract towards the city 
hud assumed it* winter aspect- The long alleys of poplars 
jiiid willows stood leaflet ; the mnw storm that pot a stop to 
our survey work on the motiutoiiis had brushed tiway the 
bright autumn colours which greeted me on my first descent 
to the Kara-kashi 

At lv] lot el i l it became necessary Lo make u short halt in 
order to give lo my men and ponies the rest they required 
after the mouth of fatiguing inarches. I also wanted time for 
the examination of the antiques which had found their way 
from various localities into the hands of the agents sent out 
on luybehulf after my first visit. The small parties despatched 
to ancient sites in the desert also turned up with their spoil 
during my week's stay. The party which had gone out under 
the guidance of TurdL tm old, and as experience showed, 
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reliable 11 * treasure-seeker" from 
u village of the Yiming-kush 
canton h hud visit i'll the most 
distant of tlie locally known 
sitos T culled by them Dundan- 
Uiliq (“the house* with miry 1 *). 
Among the specimens bronchi 
buck by them I (mind to my 
gtotal Bfttisfaction sevcnil pieces 
of fresco inscribed with Indian 
Hnihiui r}jiLi j iU'ters f fragment* 
of atacco relievos representing 
objects of Build hist worship. and 
also u small but undoubtedly 
genuine piece of a paper ducti- 
men! in cursive Cent ml- As tun 
BruhmL 

It turned out, on further 
cxuiuiitutiui] of the u treasure- 
seckera," tbut the ruins from 
which they had unearthed llicac 
remuins, in id which they de¬ 
scribed utt reached after nine to 
ten marches north-cust wards t fi rough thedesert, were apparently 
identical with the site which Dr. Hedln had seen on his 
moinoratde march tu the Kenya Daiya* and which is spoken 
of in the narrative of his travels us the 4 ‘ undent city Tuklu- 
malum. 1 ' He hud reached it by unother mute from T&wukkel 
ou the northern edge of the oasis. Ski Pun-Durin, whom I 
informed of the results of tins reeoiitiuLssniLee, sent word to the 
Beg of Tuwukktd to produce the two hunters who hud guided 
Dr. Hedin on his journey. On November 20 the Ahmad 
Merghcii and Kasim Akhnu, the luen I wished to examine, 
were duly produced by the lieg himself, who hud brought them 
to Kbotun lei person* Their examination in the presence of 
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Timli, tho lender of my pioneer party, loft no doubt mt to the 
identity of Dundan-Uiliq. I was thusn able to arrange 
defiiiitelj tho programme of my tour for the exploration of this 
site, which in view of the specimens secured hy furdi seemed 
tin* host place for commencing *y»tmnatiti excavations. 

Immediately after my return I visited my kind friend the 
Amhan, ami t Inn iked him tor the thorough-going help by 
which lie liud made my survey in tin' mountain a possible. On 
(lint uecaaiou I invoked again tin* evidence of the great 
* Tuiig-Seng,' in order to explain to Pun-Darin the object of 
my desert journey. W hen alter two days lie returned the 
visit I WHS able to show him the 111 ids brought in by Forth. So 
Ban-Darin by ocular inspection became convinced that 1 bad it 
good guide in tlm famous old pilgrim, and promised to do all 
be coold to further luy explain tioiis- I thought that 1 could 
not more fittingly express my gratitude than by wishing that 
the blessed spirit of Hiuen-Tsiaiig himself might reward the 
Aiobaii for the assistance he was rendering me. Nias, the 
interpreter, managed to reproduce this pious compliment 
better than 1 liud expected; for the Amhan answered it by 
asking quite seriously whether 1 believed in the continued 
existoneeuf ‘ Taiig-SciigV stud ! U seolmd indeed that in 
the memory of Chinese Buddhists Ilium-1 siaiig lives like a 
glorified Arlnit or Bodhisattva. If so, Indian aichseologists 
would he still better justified in proclaiming him as their own 
patron saint. 

I had pitched my tent again in the garden of dear old 
A khan Hog, my former host. But though the place gave the 
desired privacy it offered no protection whatever against the 
increasing cold. Tokbta Akinin's house seemed too gloomy 
and close after the long journey in the free mountain air. So 
1 preferred to put up lor the time wit!t tilts cold ami to stick to 
my little tent outside. Many repairs of Outfit, saddlery, &r-, 
required my attention too; for the terribly rough trucks of the 
“ Monti tains of Darkness" and the wily ways of the yaks had 
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caused (hiJungc of nil kiaLnl^:. So tlie saddler, blacksmith, :iml 
tuilor were kt-pt busy uiacli-r my eyes. Venders of antiques, 
bruising *oaIs tartua+ uld pottery „ si ml siusihr small object^ 
uirKHtly from Yotknu, frequently prcHeutcd themselves* But 
"i the old honks nunc were uttered. ft seemed aa if the 
particular " treasure -seeker " to whom I ]uiiL reason to truce 
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tijeiiLp credited lue with a more inquisitorial turn of mind than 
was con Yemeni for him—ami his factory. 

Hut my days at Khoi on were taken up not only with these 
avocations. There had been since I returned mi increasing 
rush of people seeking benefit from my medicine case!! 
Patients from among the local Begs and the Chinos officials 
cuuld uni be denied, and tlmngli my “ Tabldd*” could 
Kcuredy effect the wonderfhl cure* exacted hy these visitor. 
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they evidently spread my fume an u " Hakim throughout the 
district. Front what I saw ami hound Khntan seems to tie a 
liotbed of diseases uf all kinds, Numerous "cases" of u 
sickening type ware daily brought to me. though nirely was 1 
aide to administer remedies from which I could expect any 
real good. A medical mini would find hero a splendid held of 
work, but I doubt whether his fees would suffice even to 
im I mi co llie charities exjiected by a large |>urt ion of those 
seeking relief, t'lnum- mendicants and loafers were frequent 
aiming in i patients, and their condition fully justified the 
requests For a present which were invariably made after I 
hn<t attended to their ailments. [ wondered whether the 
Chinese officials realized how detrimental to their regime 
mast he the presence of largo numbers of these destitute 
compatriots, living on charity iiiui r no doubt, occasional loot. 

ft. was manifest that my desert campaign would necessitate 
a prolonged absence from the oasis. Accordingly I derided to 
make, previous to my start, a thorough examination of old 
localities within the oasis itself, with a view to settling its 
ancient topography. At the name time I decided to setitl out 
Ram Singh independently for si survey of the high range east 
of the Kmu-liicn Peak No. 5, by which the gap mild he filled 
that was left between our recent survey and the tract explored 
by Cupt. Deasy about Pulu. On completing this task within 
about a month Ram Singh was to march to Keriya timl then 
join lire eventually at Datnlati'l iliq. 

t)u the tiJhd of November we both left Khotun. Our way was 
in comnion as far us dantnda, the village on the Yuruug-kusli 
which I bad passed before when marching to K*Mnglni-fcngh. 
1 lm|tod here for the night and received u cheerful welcome 
from Wutig-Daloi, a Chinese acquaintance of my previous visit. 
For the last ten years the little Chinaman hud lived there, 
trailing in jade, which is washed fruni tin* \ nrung-kiisli bed in 
the neighbourhood. He seemed to have veutuied oeensimiully 
on speculative jade mining too, but fortune had never shown 
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him fjivimr; for my interpreter told me that be was still a long 
way from the sum that might, take him back to Peking* apparently 
the life ambition nf this exile. \ found in Wuug-Dahsj nil intelli¬ 
gent guide to tins old Kites which extend from JniunJu to the smith 
alone the left river-hank,, ami also genial emnpniiy, aa he talked a 
little Tiirki. Next morning I passed over tlie eroded old site 
known simply by the general designation of 'Tati/ forming an 
area of about a square mile covered with fragments of pottery. 
Chinese coins up to the time of the Tan” dynasty are also found T 
hitl of si met i mil remains there was no trace. 

Some six miles beyond we entered the region of the jade- 
diggings, (hi the Hat plain, from half a mile to one mile broad, 
which extends between the left hank of the river and a gently 
sloping ridge of gravel westwards, the precious stone is found 
among the beds of nibble deposited by the river at earlier 
periods. Jude is the produce that has made K hi dan famous all 
over the east since ancient times. In China it has ever heels 
valued more than, anywhere nkc t and must of the information 
which the Annuls of the Celestial Empire give about old Khotau, 
We owe mainly to the interest attaching to its jade. 

It was therefore with n good deal of interest that 1 examined 
the burrows crossing the barren plain in all directions. Iror the 
first mile nr two they seemed to have been deserted long ago, as 
sand had partly tilled the great hollows. But higher up we came 
upon diggings nf more recent date not far from the old site 
known a* i/liEtlnjakazan. A vast quantity of pottery fragments, 
mixed here and there with hits of broken glass and slug, strews the 
plain for about a mile and a half, from the river to the foot of the 
ridge. In the middle of this uivu a low mound, covered with large 
stones front I he river bed, attracted my notice. I ts round shape 
suggested a Stupa, and a closer examination proved this in he true. 
Unfortunately. others before me had guessed Ida- nature of the 
structure, and » Urge trench run down into the very centra of the 
mound showed that '* treasure-seekers ' r had been at work. The 
mound in it* present rnmUtmu lias a diameter of about iiLpety-efrdit 
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feet, nml rises about feet abovc the ground. I 1 com tiie 

excavation made, it rmild be seen Unit EL wn« rDUftlmctcd sif rifely 
parked layers of rough stones as a base* with a circular wall of 
similar material above it* A kind of well in the centre filled with 
loose earth probably contained the relic deposit- 

There can he little doubt that the old settlement indicated by 
these remanas was connected with 11 1 e- jade mining of the immediate 
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■loi^filhuirliuoiL ( III tilt- southern edge of the Kite the jfldi! pits niv 
Him worked. For n inilu mul u Imlf we hud to tlirertd onr wny 
between (hem liefore re itching the little miners camp "f tiivik- 
Toghrek, where 1 pitched my tent. The pi is very Rnentlv in size 
mid shape. I simlljMi apun- or oMn«g cutting i* nuule through 
the layer of gravel nml river send. At a depth from tcii feet d.iwu- 
wards strut ti of nibble pint reached, Mini in these soureh is imuk- Ibr 1 he 
pieces of jmie Unit the river mice washed down. Finds of groat value 
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uri'iir very rarely; but there is always tilt.- chance of sudden wealth, 
h tn! (Iiis sufJieuH tni attract nt all times ' Rais/ rc, F small capitalists 
from Khotan und other Turkestan towns. They engage parties uf 
hilMjiirers, ten to thirty strung, from among the poorest of the 
agricultural chia$> uni set them to work on a dicing of proportionate 
size* The men receive food, elodiing, and six Khotau Tanga- (say 
two Rupees) as monthly pay. They have un share in tlie jade 
tintK but get extra rewards in ease of sjiceml profits. According 
to Wang-Ralni's testimony* ninny never see any return for the 
money they have sunk in these mining ventures. Vet from (inn- to 
time great hits are made, A Kashgar Rai whom I found at one of 
the diggings superintending his twenty men. nekumvlodged that 
daring the last three years lie lonl cleared u hand red Aamhns of 
silver (any Hu. 13 t OOOS worth of jade at m expense of seine thirty 
Yambus* 

Though the ihiiiesc nilniiaiis tret ion exercises no control whatso¬ 
ever over the judo mining, “ dfiiniH ” onre opened are scrupulously 
respected by other prospectors. I saw diggings which hud been 
left partially UDCXpbited for many years; yet 1 wan assured that 
the right of the original workers would never be disputed. None of 
the diggings went to u greater depth than twenty feet from the 
surface ; lower down, J assume, the water from the river would 
probably percolate ami stop the work. The Bat deposits along the 
river banks for u d*/s journey up tins valley, up to the point where 
the latter becomes a narrow gorge, are visited by jade-diggers, But 
Hie work is earned on only intermittently and by aumll partus m 
the various points which bear the genera] designation of 1 Kumat/ 
Now in (he winter months only about two hundred men were 
engaged hi mining, find even in the summer, when the privations 
of life in this barren region are less, the number probably is not 
ijLore than doubled. 

Quite distinct front (his jade-nlining, the ancient industry of 

fi&hhig " for jade in the river hud after the summer timid* still 
continues all along the valley above Jamadn, jaat as described in the 
old Chinese chronicles* No capital is wanted for this kind of 
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search; so nmmallv for a short period if attracts liu'f'e iliiillIk^ "f 
the poorer n^riridlurists of the oasis, who lonk to it a* n kind of 
Lottery, Yen' few find their labours rewarded, hut the hope of 
turning up a valuable piece of j a Jo uinoii^ thr rubble is ns string 
now iiiuou^ the poor of Kbotah tm ft has boon for mu ny centuries- 
The Annals of the old Chinese dynasties* from the Hun period 
down wards, contain many curious data an id anecdotes about the 
judo Vyn') which made the little kingdom of Yii-t'ien or Khotan 
Ian tons in the L eloatid Empire- Abel Remnant, the Kiiiolo^id, 
collected an id Lrjmtdtrtfd many uif these notices In bis flwtmrr Jr 
la riik Jr Klmtmi (Paris : IHfiO}, und if was a satisfaction to me to 
rear! this curliest contribution to the European lilertitiue Kbotuts 
near tho very pits which furnish the precious stone so learnedly 
discussed in it. 


CHAPTER XV[ 


YOTKAX, THE SITE OF THE AXOIBNT CAPITAL 

My march on the 2&tb of November to Yotkan, the site of the old 
Kljutim capital, louk me over ground that J bad partly seen before, 
l<ut the day did net dost without a novel, though somewhat annoy- 
in^. experience. I outing from the south, I had, within n couple of 
utiles from my deal i nation, passed two deep ravines, or 4 Yura T us 
tiny are called, cat into the loess hods by the action of flood water. 
Though tlic banks were steep, the ponies found no difficulty in 
crossing, and I did not give a thought to the rjuestion how the 
camels with tin- baggage would fare at these obstacles. 1 reached 
\otkflii, i<> which 1 hud already paid a preliminary visit in October, 
about sunset, and selected u suitable gronnd for my tent close to 
the \ iikImisIh s house, overlooking the iiren whore the exnivutions 
of treasure-seekers have laid hare the soil of the ancient capital. 

I lie heat room of the well-to-do villager was quite a cosy place, with 
its carpets and coloured Khotan felts, and with a oW-rfnl log fire 
burning in the little fire-place, Wo the time of waiting for the 
arrival ,,f I lie baggage passed quickly at first. Tin YiigbnsluV 
lutJ. red-cheeked son kepi me com pan y and am used ‘ Yolelii Beg,' 
my fuithfiil follower. 

At last, long after it had got pitch-dark outside, one of the camel 
mcQ , “rived—not with the eagerly expected unbinds. but with the 
news that they had stuck fast at the bottom of the first ravine and 
cnLild nut ]>e gut in move further. So a rescue party was despatched 
under the orders of the t illage headman. [ have reason to suspect 
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ilmt fjiHj-gDing young uwm did nut move fur beyond the neighbours* 
honors, but left iIjs- tank to soma myrmidons nf his who managed to 
mistake the place autl never caiue to help the belated party, 
Wben another hour had passed, Islam Beg and Tiln Bui were 
sent otit into the night Hmt it was not until about in p,m, that 
the unfortunate camels turned up at last. An attempt had been 
nnule to send mi one of the nointiils that curried my lent and bed* 
ding, with the result that it slipped in crossing a canal and gave a 
thorough ducking to its load. AYhen dragged out nf its hath. this 
camel with t lie rent had to be taken by a great detour round the 
heads of the two ravines. The lute arrival of the party was tbiiK 
accounted for; hill the explanation did not exactly console too fur a 
half-wot teiif t otal bedding that liud Urs-t to be rim'd. It was nearly 
midnight when dinner appeared* and some nf the rugs hud bean 
made tit for use. 

The ravines which proved such an obstacle to my clnjjsay camels 
hud little claim to my regard. And yet my aichteobgical conscience 
felt grateful to them; for without the formation of one of litem„ 
known as the * Yotkan Yar, + that has cut thro ugh the lie Ids of the 
village of Yotkan, the remains of the old K hut an capital might have 
been left buried for ages to come. From the statements of the old 
villagers which 1 tested with care in the course of my stay, l ttscer- 

tail ted that no finds uf any kind In dicat ing that a. . site was 

hurled here below 1 Jn- ground had hern made,, until the time of Xian 
Hakim Beg, the first governor under Yatpib Beg- Two nr three years 
lifter his appointment, which took place about IBfifi, thermal! canal 
conveying water from the Kura-kasb River for the irrigation c^f the 
Yotkan holds began to cut for itself a deeper bed in the soft loess, 
that is, ia tuns into a " Yur/ This is the origin of the* ravine 
which bights about one and a half miles to the west of Yotkan at 
the village of Choi bask, and joins the Yars nf Kasim about a mile 
to the east of the site pro sc atly to be noticed. A small marshy 
depression r knl T i formed a little to the east ol Kb niche, ns that 
portion of Yotkan is called which lies to the north of the excavated 
area, and there the villagers accidentally came across little hits of 
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gold amidst old pottery mid other pelly debrim The latter objects 
posseeaad, of course, mi interest for them ; but the gold naturally 
excited the cupidity of the villagers, tunny of whom hud, like the 
rest of the poorer agricultural population* tried their luck ** pros¬ 
pecting ” for jade mid gold in the river beds. So they set to wash 
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the s4PiJ near the incipient Ymr, end lln- proceeds were hi rich that 
they came t" the governor's knowledge. 

Niaa Hakim Beg whs un administrator of ommidembk enterprise. 
Ho sent to Yfitkan huge parties of diggers from Kani-kasii town 
whom he employed like the men working in the jade pits, The 
owners of the fields which were: gradually cut away by these u wush- 
i ngs/ r received compemiiitioin Subsequently the ext'unit ions were 
(Mmtmued by private enterprise* the usual arrangement I wing that 
the owners of the suit and the diggers share the proceeds equally. 
The earth excavated from the luniks has to lie washed, jort like the 
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rivtr deposit. The larger supply of water needed for litis purpose 
caused the Yulkitu ennui to out its bed deeper and deeper and Lo 
form the ex hint Yur, the bottom of which is from twenty to thirty 
feet below the ground level, Finally the canal hail to he diverted 
to a higher level T but springs come to the surface nt the bottom 
of the ravine, and these account for the swampy condition of the 
excavated are®, In tho recollection of old vilingers the land of 
Yutkim Wits everywhere a level tint; there ivoio no springs or 
swampy ground—nor any knowledge or tradition of tlm ^ old city" 
below. 

Former travellers, who paid to Yothan only a Hying visit, have 
spoken of "the frightfiil ravages in the soil" nod attributed them 
to some extniiirduiary HuolI catastrophes of which, it is true* they 
were nimble to truce my recollection* But in reality the great 
extent of the excavated area which forms, ns my careful survey 
showed, an irregular oblong of more than half a square milts i* 
almost exclusively due to systematic digging and washing for gold, 
as it si ill txrntilines to this day on the north and west side. The 
banks there are yielding a small but s 'paying" quantity of gold* 
und in recent years antiques. smdi as ornauiciittsl fragmen is of 
pottery p engraved slones, and coins have come be counted us a 
kind of secondary products. The gold is usually found in tiny Hakes 
af leatgcldj of which I was able to secure samples. U is easily 
dietinguished by the villagers from the gold-dust P kepek-aliim h 
washed irmu the river-beds. X T o gold coins t>r solid ornaments 
of gold and silver are admitted have been found. But I tum¬ 
my doubts on this p> dut T us tlm villagers nr turners would hove 
reason to Ik; reticent about such finds. In any case it is acknow¬ 
ledged that during the first yearn and near the original spot the 
workings yielded rich quantities of gold► I myself subsequently 
purchased at Yntkau a tiny figure of solid gold of excellent work- 
m unship* representing a monkey, that hud been found during the 
year's washings. Larger articles "f this kind are doubtless melted 
down speedily after discovery. 

it seems nt Eirsl dilhcEili to account for the prevalence of gold iu 
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the farm described an A over m large an area. Hut Lite use of leaf- 
gold on an extensive stale in the decoration uf statues and buildings 
offers a probable explanation. From the detailed description which 
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the earner Chinese pilgrim Fa-lueu gives of the splendid Buddhist 
temples ami monasteries he s&w on his visit to Khotan l iisv 400 
A.n.;, it Is certain that not only images hut imtuy parts of snerad 
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buildings were richly overlaid with leaf-gold. Muck of this must 
Imvi fallen off and mingled with tbe ilunt when theAO etnictnm 
crumbled away, not to be recovered until the noil could be washed 
by the method now’ followed. 

The stratum from which this gold is obtained consists of 

decomposed rubbish 
and humus. in which 
are embedded frag- 
me it ts of ancient 
pottery, plain or ormi- 
m anted, bones of 
uni m sis. pieces of 
much decayed wood, 
and ashes, nil indica¬ 
tions that wu have 
here the debris that 
accumulates on a site 
occupied by buildings 
for centuries. The 
copper coins, which arc 
found pleii l i fully! range 
from the bilingual 
pieces of the indigenous 
rulers * showing Chinese 
characters us well as 
i.il rly Ii id inn I t-gen ds 
in Kbaroshthit struck 
about the enmmeiLC'e- 
triLHA.LXjrrA raivaisos nw h vgtkak. luelit of our eru g to 


I Uranlr’^ . |iU>llf^ mu-kiL LlLilf UtanhSa. niEUlf kii. Sruk- l«.i tiler StJ 11 !L h - 1 Lo] L;d isSl|CS 

1 iLlfili C-r uC l^lKinJ.' * 

■of the Tung dynasty 
•. +>18—907 a + !>. Tin- stratum which represents the deposits 
of Lliese- and possibly alto of earlier centuries. shows a uniform 
brownish colour, but varies rn iliickness. On the smith mid west it 
is on the average from 5 to 8 feet deep, lint on the north of 
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the excavated urea, the hanks worked immediately below the 
houses of Khuli-hot where the proceeds in antiques, finch as 
terra-colta figurines, seals, ^e. p are richest, show a " culture- 
slmtuin 11 18 to 14 feet thick. It is evident that this varying 
depth is due tu the different length of the periods dining which 
particular localities wore occupied, and to the different character 
of the HBes to w hich they liar) been put. The frequency of pottery 
fragments and of hones also varies at different points* 

Hut in one respect idl portions of the Lb culture-strata M exposed 
show a regrettable unifonnitj: nowhere did I cornu upon traces of 
remains of buildings, uor con hi I hear of each haying boon found 
during previous excavations. This is easily accounted for by the 
fact that, owing to the total absence of suitable stone, sun-dried 
bricks and day supplemented by bin I n r must have been in old days, 
junt as now, the only obtainable materials for the construction of 
houses m the Kin (tanregion. Whatever of the mud walls of build- 
ings haul not crumbled into ftiist, wan bemud to decay completely in 
the course of the centuries during which the site was taken up for 
cultivation mid tin- soil kept constantly moist by the percolation 
of irrigation water. The same fate overtook whatever of the wood 
once contained in the buildings hud not been extracted and utilised 
by successive occupiers of tin- Boil. It might have been different 
ii the old town had been overwhelmed by static sudden catastrophe 
Ltud its site left deserted, Then we should expect tu Hud under 
the ruins tile original materials preserved in a recognisable form. 
Hut there is nothing to siipjsjrt the assumption of such a catastrophe. 

The strata con taming the old remains are every where covered 
by a considerable layer of alluvium from 9 to 90 feet thick at 
various puinte. This layer, which by its light colour is easily 
distinguished from the 14 cuIture-sLrnta 11 below and is absolutely 
free from remains indicating subsequent occupation of the site, 
interested me greatly. Home of the earlier European visitors 
to \ otkan have hazarded the assumption that the thick cover of 
earth under which the relics of the obi town are hidden was due 
to ji great dood, iiti ii they accordingly attributed its destruction to 
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this supposed catastrophe. Jliit a few hull tn* careful examination 
of the excavated bunkx sufficed to dispel each a notion untie for u|| + 
Nowhere did E find the slightest trace of that stratification in the 
BOtl which H-neli u flood or series of floods would necessarily have 
left behind. At every } joint the earth immediately above rise 
+l culture-stralu " pro veil exactly the same in substance and colour 
as that which in to-day turned up by the plough of tlte Yetkan 
cultivator. 

Wind, then* is the explanation of this deep cover under which 
the remains of this edit town have rested: 1 1 think it is not far to 
seek. Cultivation in Kkofan, ns everywhere else in Tnrkc^tsn, 
cleinamls constant and ample irrigation ; and as the river from 
which tho wafer for the Yoikun Helds is drawn in the spring a ml 
summer carries down enormous quantities of disintegrated soil from 
the tn non tains, the tierun mint ion uf silt over the fields on which a he 
earth thus suspended is ultimately deposited, must bo comparatively 
rapid. Thus the level of the cultivated portions of the oasis is 
hound in rise steadily; and considering how near these Linda art ► 
to the region where the river collects must of this nib on its 
passage through ihe outer ranges, the thickness of the deposit 
left during a thousand years ran by no means surprise us. 

Ohsenations I had occasion to make Again and again after nay 
iirst visit to Yotkuu fully -iuppurkd this expluuatii'U + IS very where 
in the oasis I noticed that the muEii roads were sank considerably 
below the sumnindiug level where they puss through cultivated 
land, while elsewhere, on waste or within the Tillage areas, they 
kept fiuxh with the adjoining ground. This low position of the 
roads is m uniformly observable and so marked that it is impossible 
not to setk lor ,11 natural eause. And none l could think of seemed 
more probable Ilian that the level of the fields is constantly rising 
hy irrigation, while ibal of the roads cannot undergo any marked 
variation. This observation led me to notice an eipially characteristic 
fact—-the low position of all the old cemeteries that are surrounded 
by fields. Cemeteries of any Age are easily distinguished by their 
extending around some Massar or shrine, and in their ease 1 
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invariably found fi ground-level considerably he low that of tin* 
neighbouring tie-ids. This curious fact becomes easily intelligible 
if we remember that the fields are e-nut homily receiving it deposit 
of silt front irrigation, while the cemeteries are naturally kept clour 
of water and consequently of this iieeri-tinu. 

The Yur which passes litrough Yotkau from west to east, ami 
the excavations of the gold washers to tin- south of it, enable n* 
to form some idea as to the j nisi lion and extent of the old town. 
The bunks of the Yur cease to yield any remains about -200 yards 
below the houses of Kimldte, Accordingly, digging has stupjied 
til ere. In the south the diggings near the portion of Yotkan 
known us A Hum a have been discontinued, us thu ground did not 
yield the coveted gold in paying quantities. It is on tlie banks 

to the west .. north-west that the work of washing the soil 

at ill continues vigorously, and it m under the fields lying in that 
direction that the remaining parts of the old town are likely to 
have been situated. The Yura which intersect the ground to the 
south find east af Yotkan nowhere cut through layers containing 
old remains. The negative evidence thus furnished excludes the 
idea of tin- town having ever extended in those directions. 

There can be .lmilit that the site discovered .] L -r the fields 

of 'i .Iikim is that of file old capital of Khotan, as already suggested 
hy M. 11 renurd. The proof, bom ever, does mit lie in an alleged 
trudilii.ii of the villagers (lliis. could only Is- a very modem growth 

it il really existed , but in ..suet agreement uf tin- site with the 

typographical indications fhmblnd by the early Chinese Annals, 
and in the ease with which 1 was able to identify fmm this 
aim ting-}mini the positions assigned by Hiueu-Tsiung u narrative 
in the most prominent UnddhisL shrines he visited in the luVinitv 
of the capital. 

ibi lljc morning of the dtjtli of November I started on a snrvrv 
of the villages to tlu: west of Yotkan, in order to trace, if possible-, 

the positions of these sacred places. Nearest an.. them was tlm 

Stupa and convent of * Su-uio-joli * which the pilgrim visited at 
a distance of o or ti li (u little over a mile, to the west of the city. 


L'iiAi b , xvt ] POSITION OF SAMO-JOIi CONVENT 

It was founded in honour of Hit Arhut who hud by various miracles 
won the special worship of one of the first Buddhist kings of the 
country. Under its Stupa, which w as u hundred feet high, u great 
collection of sac rod relies from Buddha’s hotly hud been dojKKHitGd* 
Fu-bien also, two mid a half centuries earlier* had seen this 
monastery, and describes “ the magnificent ami very’ beautiful hall 
of Buddha " that rose behind its Stupa. Judging from what 
previous experience has taught me of rise fate which has overtaken 
all ancient strnelures within the cultivated area of tho o»da f l did 
i sot expect to hud ram amis of w]iat was undoubtedly only ss pile of 
anil-dried bricks doomed to rapid decay* All the mure delighted 
was I when among list- villages westwards I heard the name of 
Somiyu mentioned* Other phonetic niuilugies prove thn.t this 
represents the direct derivative of the ancient local name which 
is intended by the UliiueaO transcript Eon of 4 Su-mo-jolfc/ and to the 
evidence of the name them was soon added topographical con¬ 
firmation* 

Leaving the excavated area of the ancient city at its north-west 
corner, I reached first the hamlet of Eakente half u mile to the 
west. There I was told of a ' Ddhc ’ or mound that exists near 
the cemetery of Sunnya. The hitter place E found to Im- situated 
only throe-fourths uf a mile further west, and to consist of some 
thirty scattered dwellings. J went at once to the local Mazur* 
which is siirriuinded by an extensive cemetery, and mi ashing for 
the 1 l>5be f was taken to a field adjoining its rmrth-eastern. corner. 
A little low incus lid, rising seiircdy five fret a hove the surrounding 
ground* is respected by the villagers with a hind of superstitious 
four, though it aharuai in no orthodox way the sacred character 
of the neighbouring Mazur and cemetery, l soon Junl the oldest 
men of the village siunmuned to the sjait, and in what they told me 
of the inrmini we may, I think. yet trace the last lingering recollec¬ 
tion of lhr ancient shrine that has left its name to Smuivs. Shami 
Supe, a withered old man of a bunt ninety* had heard from his 
father and grandfather* who had both died at a great age. that the 
little mound had ever been respected by the folk uf Somiyu us a 
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hallowed spol in>t tn In- touched by the plough -Hlmre. Smiiii-* 
unknown saint is supplied to have sat jit the spot, and evil would 
befiill those who should touch the ground. Tlie name of the saint 
is forgotten, ttinl the villagers would not assert whether lie rents 
iimler the mound or not. lint the people of Handya never pass 
widiout saying u prayer. and according to the testimony of Shnnii 
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Sope and his fomlicars, they have citing to this custom |„ r the lust 
two centurion* 

I till;.' it jis ij sign nf the antiquity of the tradition that no name 
is assigui.il In the saint whom- memory lingers about tin- - Dohe.' 
whereas the names of tlie three Mullahs who are supposed to 
sanctify the Mazur of the village un- currently known to young and 
..hi. Nobody seemed to know uf any ether spot similarly miminndod 
with superstitious awe in the neighhour bond. Coiisi during the 
concord silt evidence of the name and position of Snmiva, J think 
it highly probable that tlie worship of this nameless moitnd is the 
his) truce left of the 1 JSn-iuo-joli ’ Stupa „f Hnjildhist days. And if 
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this nssinnpl i i in Iks correct, we Lave lien. 1 ttniitker proof of the 
tenacity of local worship which in Kkotau, ns elsewhere in the East, 
Las survived all changes of creed. 

The day's search enabled me to identify in nil probability yet 
another sacred site mentioned by tliu (.’Iiiueso pilgrims. Hihou- 
Tsiang saw at a distance of ton la (two miles) lo the south-west 
of the capital the monastery of * Thkk-po-fo-mi,' which was 
distinguished by the possession of 11 miraculous statue of Buddha, 
The name in this case can no longer be traced, hut exactly in the 
direction and at the distance indicated there lies the popular 
Zinirat of Minwa-Kanihar'visited by people from all parts of the 
Khntan district. I found it to consist of a large square cemetery 
enclosing the high mud tomb of Die saint, who is supposed to have 
acquired holiness as the groom of ' Ali I’ailshnh, The level of 
the cemetery lies some twelve feet below the surrounding fields.™ 
u certain indication of its antiquity according to my previously 
detailed observations. A grove ef tine old trees faces the eastern 
entrance, and a row of booths testifies to the popularity of the fairs 
which take place here at the time of pilgrimages. 

It whs dark win'll 1 relumed from Bowa-Ksnilutr. else I should 
have paid another visit to the still more popular shrine "I' I mum 
Musa Kasim at Kofiii, which I had already passed on my way from 
L T jnt. Its position due south of Yolkaii makes me suspect that it 
has taken the place of the Vi rock mm- Smigharujrni which was 
famous in the days of Htuen-Tttiaug as one of the earliest aanctu- 
uries of iiuddhisui in lUiotan. Its distance, a little over three 
miles front Yotkaii, is somewhat ill excess u| the leu Li south of the 
capital which the pilgrim indicates as its position, lint then we 
dii not exactly know tin.' extent of the old city, and in any case 
there is no slirini - of anv note due south of \otkim that comes 
nearer to the distance indicated. 

Uu the ‘29tb of November i left Yotkaii to return to Klmtnn town, 
where the preparations for my desert journey were now urgently 
calling me. It was a misty cold moniiug iis I bade goodbye to 
roy host the Yii/bashi and rode along tlie Yotkmt Ynr eastwards. 
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About two mites from the village f crossed by u bridffl the fairly 
deep si renin formed by the muted waters of the Yarn of Yotfean and 
Knslie, a I ul mi the other hunk of the ravine reached the In mis of 
Hnlfllh&gk, h collection of large hamlets which I was anxious 
to sec once more, tis a local tradition connects the Kite with the 
j)n.'‘Muhaminudui! rulers of the country. Close 1 to the cent nil 
hamlet there stretches <» marsh, known us Aiding-kid, covering 
“hoot n square mile. It is overgrown with reeds mid fed hv copious 
springs which form quite a little si ream at the northern end where 
the marsh drains towards the Ynrnng-kasb. 

Ishun If eg secured me here a very intelligent guide in the person 
of Him him Mu I lull, a inuu well known fur his leu ruing and piety. 
Though eighty-six years old at the time of my visit, he was still 
41 lit e 11 c ti re. Mis coin tollable Cl n I >» r 1 poi ut a ml liiu sd lOwy si Ik dress 
well-lined with fur showed plainly that, despite Koran and 
pilgrimages, lie had not neglected the good things of this world. 
Ihraliim Mullah owns Tnrki * Tasking" of the various Eniama who 
tire worshipped at the most popnlar of Khotau Mazurs, and soon 
showed me in them chapter stud verse for his assertion that it was 
ut Jliilulhugh that there once stood the city of the ‘KhntkhuH 
<Jhin-uMhehiutli c legeiid a ry heat h an mler 1 if K h otaii. According 
hi the popular tradition recorded in these texts, the four Imams 
whose blessed bodies now rest in a famous Mazur at Hindis, killed 
this opponent of Islam, and liis city became a waste. The shrine 
of Kumd-Shuhidan, about half a mile to the west of the marsh, in 
supposed to mark the spot where three hundred and sixty faithful 
follower* of the Imams found martyrdom in the tinal struggle. 

According to Ibrahim Mullah, Mirau Abu-Hnkr, the mlJT of 
Kashgar and K hot an in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
luid the old site excavated for the sake of its hidden treasures! 
He brought river-water to the place to enable his workmen to wash 
the soil,—just us is now done at Yotkan,—and in the hollow left 
hv liis diggings there formed the marsh of Halalhagli. No old 
remains of any kind are now found, and it is thus dillienlt to judge 
whether tlu-m is any historical foundation for the story, Miras, 
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Abu-Rakr, ik inai it whoso doings we are well informed 1>y the 
Tarikb-i-Rftahidi t the interesting chronicle of Miron Haidar, his 
nephew, certainly carried on treasure-seeking operations on a great 
acule at various oM sites in his dominions* But whether H&lalbngh 
was really among the [ifaces he exploited, or whether his reputation 
alone induced the local literati to connect with his name the 
supposed origin of the Aiding-kui marsh, can scarcely he decided 
without tracing ohl ream ins at the site or earlier evidence of the 
tradition. The mound called ' Nagara-k liana ' { £ * the hall of 
kettle-drums ") which rises to a height ol about twenty-seven feet 
dose to the southern edge of the marsh, is popularly supposed to 

represent a remnant of the ancient city wall. But on close 

examination it proved to he a natural bunk of loess, without a 
trace of brickwork or other mark of arlifh-ml construction. 

The rigour of winter wm now setting in rapidly. So I ™ glad 
to avail myself during the short halt at Kliotan, which the final 
preparations for the desert journey demanded, of the shelter 
offered by Tukhtn Aklimfs suburban residence. In its dimly 
lighted hut tolerably warm rooms I was hard at work writing up 
accounts of my geographical and luiLujuarmn observations for 

despatch to Europe, and carefully sorting and re-packing the 

baggage. In order to keep the camels, on which we should have 
to depend entirely for the difficult marches through the mnA* t us 
lightly laden as possible, I decided to leave behind in charge of 
Badniddin, the Afghan Aksukul. a depot of all stores and materials 
not immediately needed. The elimination was no easy matter. 
Oil the one hand it was impossible to estimate the length of 
time during which my explorations would keep me away from 
Klmtatn ; on the other it waa dear that in the inhospitable regions 
in which we were? to pass the winter, any deficiency in the neces¬ 
sary supplies and equipment might have a very serious effect 
nn our health and thus hamper my movements. It was largely 
thrmigh the care bestowed on transport and supplies, that I was 
suhi&ju.eutly able to carry my operations so much farther from the 
Khntun base than originally anticipated. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

TO THIS HriKH OF DANOAN-flWft 

Thji morning of tlio 7tb December, a misty mid bitterly cold dav, 
saw our start for tin.* winter campaign in the desert. My goal wax 
Dattdun-UiJiq, the imeicut site I had decided upon fur my first 
explorations. To reanh it J chose the route via Tawakkel; 
for though longer ihmi the track Leading straight into the desert 
north-east of Klmtan which Tiinli. mv “ treasure-seeking " guide, 
was in the habit of following, it somewhat ml need the extent of 
actual desert-.matching with its inseparable privations for men. mid 
animals. The first day brought me, at Yangi-arik, to the edge of 
the cultivated area north of Kliolau town. Tin- next two days 
were passed in dreary marches along the barren left bank of the 
Yttruag-kash, where there was nothing to he seen hut sand-dunes 
to the west and roud-e wared strips near the winding course of the 
river. 

It was getting dark when we crossed on the evening of the 
llurd day to the right hank and approached the southern end of 
the Tawakkel oasts. It was torn led some sixty years ago by the 
OODutnictiou of an irrigation channel, which takes off the river 
waters u tew miles further south. It has since developed into a 
prosperous settlement estimated at some thousand households, 

d7U 
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Its Beg, instructed in advance frmn Pau-I>ariti's Yamen, had 
snvsiited me ut I lie crossing, mid now escorted me with an imposing 
array of follower* to the southernmost, hamlet. Tin* big bonfires 
which lit up our way; and tie prevalence of wood in th$‘Construe- 
tion of the houses indicated the proximity uf the forest belt 
which accompanies the Khotan River on its cmirse through the 
desert and furnishes a plentiful supply of wood to Ibis unliving 
colony. 

On the following day I moved my rump to the Beg's house at 
Atbftshi, Gome six miles further north, where the armngBmeuts 
were to be completed for the putty of labourers I wished to bike 
along as well sis for our supplies. In view of the observations 
already detailed as to the rise uf the ground level in the old 
cultivated area uf Ktiotan, I was interested to note that in this 
comparatively recent oawis the muds and waste spaces lay nowhere 
more than aiHsut one foot below llie level of llie neighbouring fields* 
It was evident that the period of irrigation and ronaetjneiit Hill 
deposit had been t«Hi short here to permit of any appreciable rise 
in (he level of the Idda* Htill less was l surprised to hear that tile 
siii'si of the colony might lie greatly extended towards the deseri by 
the coiistrnetinn of additional irrigation clisiiiiicls. The abundant 
supply of water which the river carries down during the spring ami 
summer months might bring fertility to large tract* now covered by 
low dimes. Rut here, us elsewhere along the southern edge of the 
great Turkestan desert, there is no surplus of papulation available 
for such extended cultivsitinu, nor an administration capable of 
undertaking fresh irrigation works on a large scale. 

Thanks to the stringent instruct!mi* issued by Paiidhirm, 1 
was able to collect at Atbaahi a party of thirty labourers for my 
intended excavations, together with four weeks' food supply. 
Owing to fuiporatitioua fears and in view uf the expected rigours 
uf the winter, the cultivators were naturally reluctant to venture 
so far into the desert, though they appreciated the pay nth red, 
li Mi ska]* per diem, which was more than twice the average wages 
for unskilled labour* Fortunately* the Am bun's authority was 
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not to be deniedmil t3it.ro were «l*o Hi* two TmroUid hnntan, 
\lmiitrj Mflighen ami Kjisuii Aklitm, to Irmpirur confidemrer 



AHMAD Ht;IniipFy ihh ca K m« bifiJ.-v .... ... 

A *fHLN. Of TAttAKKKI* 


1 kail Already from 
Khfitiiii secured thi-ir 
m glides, 
ami kimjii found them 
ntunt use fti] in looking 
after the labourers* 
Tli oy nerc indeed 
splendid iitei n f inured 
U* Jill li»rdsfiiji> by 
their roving life In 
the rleseri: and river 
juggle, and by their 
cx Jk?H ent-a i nte11 igent 
fur lieycmd the horizon 
of the villagers. They 
did llitdr best to eon- 
vi nee the more faiiut- 
hearted that thie 
Hi.jistm t when nei l her 
RAtid-Ktoniis nor thirst 
3 lend l>e apprehended, 
w hs in reality the 
jinfesfc for the Wi>rk l 
hail in view; that 


, n . . "'mi m view : tuai 

trordltng in hi, great n party they Jmd nothing to fear from the 

' 17, . of ll ; c ,kHert: ll “ d tout plenty of dead wood 

. ..* f ° rthl <,Im,i « t( ' kee P getting frozen to death. 

on oiy jmrt tw.k ,*re to aekwt the physically fittest freui 

'T* IJIC " l,efQ ™ ute * u "' 1 the respective village 

I,.,, , 0,0 re-puwbh for their being nupplicd with d| m-.lfal w*™ 
Hu hmg and food miffident to hint far four week*. Tim m*re] 
nish ,o v. 00 ., f p B ,d myself into tl.« hand, of each of my - Lovkn » 
facilitated the* domestic preparations. In order u > provide for 
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professional help fatr ft way in lliti desert, I arranged to include 
among the labourers w young cultivator who bail been to a Mobile 
school atid bad acquired the art of writing Turks, not accord rug to 
any high standard of orthography, it is true, but still legibly. 
Another was used to practise tail firing in his spare hours, while 
a third wan proficient in leather wort and coaid look after the 
oicii'h boots. Each maw haul tn bring his * Ketmou/ the hoe in 
common use throughout Turkestan, which, pro™! an excellent 
implement for excavation work in the sand. Steel shovels of 
Genu an make 1 bad brought along from Kashgar; hut 1 soon 
found that, except where there was* a risk of causing damage to 
buried remains, the * Ketmau' to which the men were accustomed 
yielded much better results. 

For the carriage of the men's ft*od t supplies, and other impedi¬ 
menta the few camels I could spare were not sufficient. So a 
dozen donkey a were engaged which offered the advantage of 
need l n g a minim am of fodder. For the camels only a quantity of 
oil made of rape seed could Inn taken along. Half a pound daily 
of this ev iff smelling liquid for ends animal proved wonderfully 
effective in keeping up their stamina during the trying desert 
marches, when they had to go without grazing or fodder of any 
kind ami sometimes for n number nf days without water. Our 
ponies P for which the desert to be crossed offered neither sufficient 
water nor fodder, were sent back to Khutuu in charge uf Nuie, the 
interpreter. The dejected faces of my servants, when it was in mb 1 
dear in them that they would have to trudge through the sands on 
foot like myself, wore truly amusing- 

A severe cold brought on by exposure made me glad fur the 
day's ball at Taw-rtkkul which these various preparations demanded, 
and which was tlie last I emdd pass in comparative comfort- My 
attempt to utilise it also for getting rid of a troublesome tooth 
through the local barber's help proved u painful failure. Tins 
worthy first vainly tortured me with a forceps of the most primitive 
description, then grew nervous, and finally prayed hard to be spared 
further efforts. Perhaps he bail lest confidence in liis hands and 
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instrument, k i n l 1 e J had iiisish-d uei scMing them thoroughly cleaned 
with soap uml hot water previous to l he into ruled opemtum» 

When ut lust mi the forenoon of the 12th Decombt'r the camels 
wt rv ready with the Ih^ltly packed loads utieI my troop of Inhoiirera 
duly collected, hsdf the pupil Int ion of Tawakkel seemed to bo 
assembled to witness our departure. Those who had come to wish 
I nek find u stife ret uni to relatives among my party followed uh to 
the northernmost Lain let. Then beyond, where cultivated laud gave 
way to Hmtb-rovered low ilunrs hy the river hank, tliu Beg of 



TAVi Jiiitn, L.iadtiiucit}i tAKlrS Tii njLjdj.^-niJu. 

i'nwjikkd, who escorted me with two pictiirest|iic attendants 
carrying falcons ns a sign of his dignity, took leave. A present of 
some. Russian ton-rmihle gold pieces was to reward him for tile 
services ln< iiad rendered, not too willingly perhaps, but still 
effectively, mid to assure bin goml will in keeping open our com- 
m in lien I ions while we were in the desert. The first iiiureli was a 
very short one, to a deserted slu-pln-rd station fsatmu') hy the 
side of the river; for following the advice of the guides, I wished to 
let nil out annuals Jiuve a plentiful drink iij tin 1 evening before 
entering the sands eastward. On the following morning w, struck 
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to tliC! east. and soon found tJic truck marked 1 ty ike footprints 
<'f tb« small advance party which 1 hud Kent ahead fcwu days 
previously under the gtiidmieu of Kusiin. He Lad orders to dig 
wells at all places suitable fur camps. nud niter reaching thoTuinx 
of Dandun-Eliliq to push hfj to the Kenya Darya. wlnmre Ram 
Singh xvm to join me. 

Marching in the drift sand was slow work, though the dunes 
were low, rising only to B to 10 feet in the area crossed during the 
hrst two days. The feet of mm Ji-T] 1 1 animals sunk deep sit every 
step into the fine snml. mid the progress of the heavily linlen 
camels was reduced t-i about l\ miles jier hour. Tn view of the 
want uf sufficient fodder aid water, it whs essential to wave them 
oil over-exer|imn hence I soon found that the direct distance 
covered by a day's march could rarely exceed II to 10 miles. The 
tamarisk and ‘ Knitmsh" scrub which was plentiful sit lirst, grew 
rare in the course of oilr second inarch, while the wild poplars or 
s Tdfel traks disappeared altogether ns living trees, Luckilv 
amidst the hare dunes them sit in tenuis snuill conies I hillocks 
thickly covered with tamarisk scrub* the decayed roots of which 
supplied excellent fneL Close to these hiUwks there were usually 
te be found hollows scooped out uf the loess suil, evidently 
by the erosive action of wind. These hullows, which reach down 
In ikt least 10 to 15 feet faah>w r the level uf the little volleys 
separating the neighbouring sund dunes, offer uf course the nearest 
approach to the sob-soil water, it was accordingly invariably in 
these depressions thut Kasim's advance party laid dug their wells,, 
which we also chose for our camping places* The water, which was 
reached after digging to an average depth of 5 to 7 fed, was very 
hitler hL the firs I two camps mid scarcely til for human consumption. 
Hut us we moved further away from the Khotaii River it become 
comparatively sweet. I have no doubt thut geology would furnish u. 
Scklisfurtory explanation for this observation, which was well known 
to my guides as generally applicable to these parts of the 
l iikln runku m and him been noticed already by l>r. Hedin, The 
supply of water furnished by these wolls was decidedly scanty for 
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*0 In rye a jMirty ns mine : and us it wa* stop|>cd altogether by the 
damp si til getting frozen overnight, men had in tin) evening to 1m 
detailed gradually to colhet spare water ill two of luy iron tanks 
where it canid be stored iih ice for use on the nest day. 

The winter of Hie desert had now set in with full vigour. In 
daytime while on the march there was little to complain of; for 
tlnmyh the temperature in the si uni.- never note «borc freezing point, 
yet there wan no wind, amt J could enjoy without discomfort the 
del igi it fully pure air of the desert nmt its rc|Mise which nothing 
livuig disturbs, lint at night, when the thermometer would go 
down to minimum tempera tores from 0> to 1(1° Fa hr. below zero, 
my little Halm! tent, notwithstanding its extra serge lining, was a 
terribly cold abode. The 41 Stormout-Murphy Arctic Stove” which 
was fed with stiin 11 compressed fuel cakes (from London !> steeped 
in paraffin proved very useful; yet its warmth was not sufficient to 
permit my discarding the heavy winter garb, including fur-lined 
overcoat and bouts, which protected mo in the open. The 
cost nine I wore would, together with the heard I whs obliged to 
albrn- to grow, have made me unrecognisable even to tuy best 
fiends in Europe. When the tempera turn had gone down in the 
tout to about 6 degrees Fa hr. below freezing-point, reading or 
wriliug became impossible, and l had to retire among the h ea vy 
blankets and nigs nf my bed. There 4 Yolchi Beg* had usual]v 
long before sought a refuge, though lie too was in possession of a 
com l« liable tnr coat of Kashmirian make, from which he scarcely 
ever emerged between December and March, 

’lii protect one's head at night from the intense cold while 

retaining free rcsptmli.was one of the small domestic problems 

which hud to be faced from the start of this winter campaign 
in tlie desert. To the knitted Shothiud cap which covered the 
head but led the face bare. I had soon to add the fur-liucd nap 
of Balaclava shape made in Kashmir, which with its rtajw and 
]N,>ak j Milled down gave additional protection fir everything 
except imso and cheeks. Still it was uncomfortable to wake tip 
with one’s moustache hard frozen with the respiration that bud 
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P***ftd over it, Ultimately 1 Uni to adopt the device of pulling 
this t'in] of my fiii 1 - 1 ’iKiLI over mj betid anil breathing through its 
tilcete ! Also in another way these first cam pings in the wintry 
deKert brought aoine trying experiences- The tooth I had vainly 
endeavoured to get lid of el! Tnwakkel eonti lined to can ho trouble 
aiid the neuralgic pains it gave me were never more exquisite tin lei 
eil night. The only remedy I hiul within reach Lo secure some rest 
wsm ehlorodyne, ami to lake its drips I had need of water. Hut 
tor this it was first necessary to malt the solid lump iif ice contained 
in my aluminium tumbler, and the minutes which passed until l 
had secured over my candle the little quantity of liquid, were enough 
to bmiumb hands and fingers. 

On the evening of the fourth day after entering the desert, ns 
we were pitching camp amidst desolate mml dunes covering dead 
tamarisk scrub* two of the men sent ahead returned to report that 
Kasim's party had failed to trace the ruined site we were in search 
of. It was now the turn nf old Turili* my treasure-seeking" 
guide and factotum, to prove his knowledge of this dreary region. 
He laid only once in his life approached Daudun-Ciliq firoin this 
si Lie, a] id had apparently, from a feeling of professional etiquette or 
pride, refrained from pressing his advice against the guidance of 
the two T&wakkel hunters* Hut he hud more than once on the 
march told me that he thought our route was leading loo fur north, 
and now, on the plain avowal of their inability to discover our goal, 
I could see u gleam of satisfaction puss over bin wrinkled face, A 
short conversation with the returned men sufficed for him to locate 
llic point which Kasim's party had reached, and early next morning 
they were sent ahead again with full instructions lhat were to guide 
Kasim hack into the right direction. We ourselves act out later, 
jiow under the guidance of old Tnrdi, who, with an instinct bred 
hy the Foamings of some thirty years and perhaps also inherited 
his father hud fn]lowed lhe fortunes of a treasure-seekeris life before 
him—found his lxwings even where the dead uniformity of the 
Nind dunes seemed to offer no possible landmark. 

Skirting the foot of several higher ridges of wind or 1 Dawami ’ 
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running sin usual fnnu N.W, to S.K., we crossed in the eveuLdg ii 
Itf.ll itt ground where dead trees were seen emerging from heavy sand. 
Shrivelled end bleached as they upijoared, Tnrdi mid i lie men could 
rocugaifie mining tliem trunks of tin- ‘Terek 1 or poplar, the willow and 
other planted trees, Hiiinistakuhlc jimoJi i.ltjit we hnd reached the area 
of mi dent cultivation. AWnt one and s half miles further to the 
H.h. we [-[title upon stretches of hare hiess with mi extensive lino of 
hollinvs. euriumdy resembling a dry river coarse, yet undoubtedly 
Hinly a result oi wind erosion. In oue of these steep-bunked 
fmllous we succeeded in digging u well, mid thus saved ourselves n 

seitich in the dark for the spot which id m en .tiling to Turdis 

knowledge, ottered water in (he immediate vicinity of tin: nuns. 
On the following morning, the lHth of December, after turning a 
grant Dawun, Turdi guided us to this spot, child a couple of miles 
farther south 1 fnqnd myself amidst the ruined houses which mark 
the sjU 1 h f J>iit3i];ui-l T ili(j. 

Scattered in small isolated groups over an urea which my gitbso- 
ipicnt survey showed to extend for about mm and a imlf miles from 
north to south with it width of thrm -ipuirkre of u mile, there rose 
from among the low dimes the remains of buildings modest in si see, 
but of manifest luitiqiutv. Where the sand Irn.l blown away, the 
walls constructed throughout of a timber framework with thick 
luycrs of piaster were aaquwed tu view, broken down to within a 
few feet from [lie ground. Elsewhere in places covered by Inw 
dunes the walls could still be made out by tlm rows of woodonposte 
rising from the sand. AlJ structural remains left exposed showed 
“S®" of fl!lvill S' t**> “explored" by treasure-seekers, and the 
uiiirks of the damage done by their operations wore only too evident, 
let even tints the reins, on u first hurried inspection, furnished 
■in mists Em Mr proofs of their character and approximate date. In 
the remains of frescoes which had oner adorned the much-injured 
wall* in some of the larger nsimt, 1 could easily recognise represou- 
tatunis of Buddhas and Hodldsattvaft. These plainly indicated 
thut 1 was standing in the mins of Buddhist places i.f worship. 
Peculiarities in the style of tin- frescoes seemed |u mark tin: last 
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cental ri £3 preceding the introduction of Islam as the probable nlute 
when these shrines and tin- seLth-ment to which they belonged had 
been desortci). Atari tbi* c^iiddioii recci^eil curious support on 
the first day by Uhmeso ^oppcfr coins bearing the date of the Kai- 
viioil pi'rim I 713-7411 p which were picked Lap under my eyes 
from tlio d4bm-sfcrewn ground near tliq buildings. 

Old Tnrdi felt quite fit home among these desolate mu 
which be Inid visited sn frequently since bis boylimiiL It was alto 
faBi r ihalting vision of hidden treasure which haul dirnii him and bis 
kinsfolk tliere again and again* however scanty the tangible reward 
luid been of their trying wanderings. Yet llie familiarity thus 
acquired with Lbe silent relies of the past IljilI developed iia him an 
insLitaelive interest in all traces of the life that mice reigned here. 
As he guided me among these ghostly wrecks of houses and 
answered the many questions l put to him about his own observa¬ 
tions, I could see the shy men grow more and more animated. It 
was evident from his euuinnmiraLioiiH that the renditions uf the 
dunes were changing very slowly at this site. Consequently Tnrdi 
had no difficulty in recognising the places where lie and his com¬ 
panions land been :ii work during previous visits. Luckily their 
scanty resources find never allowed them to overcome the difficulty 
experienced in carrying to this distant site supplies sufficient for a 
prolonged stay or In bring working parlies of more than a few men. 

Hence the structures inure deeply' buried in the sand bad escaped 
unopened. It was important io select these in the first place tbr 
my excavations, and I felt grateful for Card is excel tout tueiuory 
and topographical instinct which eiiaided biui readily to imlicate 
their positions, linuled by tliis first rapid survey, I chose for my 
cal up n spot from which the hill in ruins to he explored were all 
within easy reach. Them were practical considerations which 
compelled me to make my choice care billy. For in order to keep 
my men at work as long as possible every day. it was necessary to 
spare them tiring tramps through the drift sand, it was still more 
esse]iLint Hint we should keep to a spot at which fuel could he 
readily obtained in the ample quantities I foresaw would be needed 
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(or Miir long stay, Tlie dead trees of undent orchards oonlil alone 
supply St, nod their occurrence in various park of the ruined site 
" !,H very unequal. A« svoa.ii as the baggage had been unloaded at 
the point which appeared hast Ui answer these conditions, 1 hastened 

tu despatch the camels under AI.id UengLeii's guidance on their 

three days' journey eastwards to the Keriva Darya. There in the 
jungle lining the river's course they were t„ dud tin- fodder they *■ 
hadly needed, and to gather fresh strength for subsequent desert 
in art: lies. The donkeys, tor,, which had carried the men's food 
supplies, with the luengrcst rations for them selves, were sent hack 
to Tswakiel under the care of two of the riUsgers. 
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CHAPTER xvm 

EXCAVATION Of BtrPDHIAT sh JUNES 

the morning of the llUh of December i commenced mv excava- 
tioiis by clearing 1 the remains of a small square building immcditUely 
to the south of lay camp, Turdi knew it ns n ' But-khaua T or “temple 
Idols , 11 ami well remembered once having searched it in his own 
ttLshiijii. Hot the Baud, though lying only two to three feet high, 
Intd mil been removed, anil by hiving bare the foundations mid 
flour I could expect to gain useful preliurinary knowledge ns to the 
general construction mid arrange men l of such shrines. In this I 
was not disappointed. A careful ex am inn Lion of the remaina of 
ivgills which were brought to light on the north and west si dm 
showed Unit there hud been mi inner square cella enclosed by cqnb 
distant outer walk twenty foot long, forming a kind of corridor or 
passage on each side, IMh inner and outer walk con slated of 
hard pi sis Lor kid on a framework of wood and reed matting, which 
itself was held in position by massive square posts fixed ut regular 
intervals. 

Of the manner in which the upper portions of the inner cella 
walls, long ago decayed, had once been decorated, I could not 
renmin in doubt when fragments of flat stucco relievos, which must 
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luiVf originally belonged to plaques of regular patterns, turned up 
in doxeiis from the Hiiml covering the interior. Mixed with fre¬ 
quently repeated architectural ornaments them were numerous 
reproduction* in low relievo of the figure of Buddha, in the orthodox 
attitudes ni teaching with bn id raised or seated in meditation, 
Otlu-r xinatH relievos siiowed attendant figure* in ndnratinn, siii'li ns 
the graceful garland-holding woman rising from a lotus and pro* 
buhly meant for a Guild ham, which has been reproduced on the 
cover of tliis bonk. Conventional ns all these representations are 
iiud evidently easts from a series of m mi Ids, they id once arrested 
my interest hy their numistakiihle affinity to that style of Buddhist 
sculpture in India which developed under classical influences. Nor 
w as I leas gratified to observe how well many of these email relievos 
retained the bright colours with which they hod been painted. 
Equally reassuring [insif ,jf the preserving power of the desert 
sand was furnished by the remarkable freshness in which elaborately 
painted figures of Buddhist saints appeared on pieces of wooden 
posts and beams that evidently once belonged to the ceiling. 

The clearing of this single small shrine not only yielded some 
one hundred and flftv pieces of stucco relievo fit for transport to 
Europe, but supplied me with the indications I needed in order to 
direct the systematic excavation of structures more deeply buried in 
the sand. So when on the next day I proceeded to a group of small 
buildings buried below 1 sis to eight feet of sand by the sIhjkj of a 
fairly high dime, just half a mile south of my cm tip, 1 was able 
correctly to gauge their construction and character, though only the 
broken and bleached ends of [Mists were visible above the Baud. 
They are seen in the accompanying photograph, which shows the 
place before excavation. The posts soon proves I to Ixdong In the 
walls of two temple crllus i marked as J). U.l, once richly decorated 
with frescoes and stucco images. 

As their constructive features and adornment are typical of (hose 
observed in other shrines subsequently excavated at this site l shall 
describe them here briefly. The larger cel la forms » square of ten 
feet inside, with a dour u]widng from the north. The walls, which 
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again were constructed of ti wooden framework with layers of 
fmrd planter on either side, showed a uniform thickness of sis and n 
Imlf inches. | ho cella was enclosed by a ipuidmuvular passage 
about four and a half feet wide, with outer walls "of the satue 
materials, This passage, which almost certainly served for the 
imposes of the drcnmuinbiilation ( 4 pradakehinu ’) common to all 
traditional forms of Indian worship, also bad its entrance in the 
oeutre of the north wall. The interior of the cella was once 

occupied by a colossal statue mode of since.. painted, which 

most probably represented a Buddha. But of this only the feet 
remained, about thirteen inches long, raised on an elaborately 
nn added oh Job" base about three feet high. The other parts of the 
statue hud crumbled away long ago, and the fragments comprising 
parts of the legs and of the lower drapery which were found in the 
sand above the base broke at the slightest touch. Ol' the wooden 
framework, too, which once supported the heavy image, otdy the 
lowest part was still intact, fixed within the hdl foot. Each of the 
tour corners of tin* cotlu was occupied hv a draped stucco figure 

standing.i lotus-shaped pedestal. But of these statins only\he 

one iu tilt* north-west comer was found intact up to the waist. 
A photograph of this cella, taken after the excavation, is repro¬ 
duced on p. 285. 

The walls of the cella, which, judging from the size of the statue, 
must have been of considerable height, were decorated in aide with 
iresems showing figures of Buddhas „r Bodhisuttvim enveloped in 
large halos. As these too were over life-sine, only the feet with 
the hroait painted frieze below them showing lotuses and small 
figures of worshippers, could be seen on the walls still standing. 
The colours looked faded and worn, as if the frescoes bail been 
exposed for a considerable time before the protecting sand irivalled 
the building. But the outlines, drawn mostly in a kind of terra¬ 
cotta colour on tin* tine-groined, well-prepared plaster surface, were 
still sharp and dear. The decoration of the outside of the cella 
walls consisted mainly of fresco bauds containing small representa¬ 
tions of seated Buddhist saints in the attitude of meditation, only 
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t lif colours of tin* robes and halos varying* Em amidst these 
conventional designs there was found a picture which, though 
much effaced, at onee attracted mj interest us representing some 
sacred legend, perhaps of it local character * It shows rows of 
youths railing on horses or camels each holding a cup in his 
outstretched right hand, while shove one of the riders h bird, 
perhaps meant for u falcon, is swooping down on this offering. 
The popularity of the subject was subsequently attested hy my 
discovery of a well-preserved painted tablet in another temple 
ruin on which a similar scone is figured. 

Frescccfl of Buddhist saints over-lifcsiic, similar to those found 
in the cella p once adorned the inside of the walls enclosing the 
passage. Below them there ran a decorative frieze in which lotoses 
Heating in the water ami mu all human figures* perhaps meant for 
Xagas or deities of spring*, supporting the feet of the simretl 
personages above, could still be made out. From the south wall 
of the passage I succeeded in removing the pu re of painted piaster 
which is seen opposite, and which is now safety deposited in the 
British Museum. It shows the figure of a seated Biiddhn or 
Hodhisattva, occupying the triangular space left between the 
lower portions of two larger frescoes. The inscription painted 
beneath in Mack colour is hi a cursive variety of the Brahms 
script; its language, however, like that of some other short in¬ 
scriptions found on the frescoed walls of the Dandan-Uilii| ruina, 
is not Indian, hut probably the same us up]war* in the Non- 
Sanskritic I {rah mi documents I discovered at this site. 

The excavations, when extended on the 2lst of December to tho 
remains immediately adjoining the west wall of the shrine just 
described* brought to light another Buddhist temple ceUa which, 
notwithstanding its smaller iliinourions, proved partieulurlv rich 
in Interesting art relics. Tins little chapel, us it might lie called, 
measured only ft + S in. from north to south with a width of H ft. 

8 in., and had no enclosing square passage. Its walls, built of the 
tiwnaJ wooden framework and plaster, were only -I inches in thickness 
mid had in consequence crumbled away to within a foot or two from 
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tin; ^Tonnd, except mi tim wik( side, wlK>ru tim closely Adjoinin'' 
(inter tvnll of the larger t el In gave support, and on tin- south 
nhfre a long platform, sunn minted by » massive base for Hit 
principal image, liad been built against the wall. Of the stucco 
statue «hidi once occupied this base only llie scantiest fragnu'iits 
could be foKiul; for with a pedestal raised dose oit l It. above 
Hie ground it must have long remained without the protecting 
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Stiver of drift mml t n* testified by this extremely friable condition of 
tins few recovered ftu^inoiata of coloured stucco that belonged to this 
image. The front of the which was nearly $ ft, brand, 

proved to bo flunked od either side bv the half-detached figure of a 
lion ¥ and wan thus iinmifcsLly meant to represent the h Sindmsana/ 

' “f ' I ion 'a throne/ on which ancient Indian tradition seated belli 
heavenly and earthly rulers. The head* id the liona bud decayed 
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lom« but (be curls indicating the manes falling over the fore 
jNiri uf the bodies were still clearly recognisable. 

In the top Stiver of the sand which covered the south-eastern 
comer of the col In i shown by the photograph reproduced oil p. 
were found miraertiaa small relievos in stucco, from & to H in. 
high, representing Buddhas or Bmlkfcuttvas with the right hand 
raised iu the attitude of teaching. The robes of these figures 
urc [minted reddish brown, the orthodox colour for the garb of 
luiliim monks, while their heads are surrounded by halos in n light 
green shade. Some HpeeinieHa were still attached to portions of 
u liunl stucco ground, decorated in relievo with elttlurate wreath h 
imd rosettes and gaily coloured. It was evident that nil these 
pieces , ilife belonged to plaques which, [jerlmpn in the form of Urge 
bjtlos, had adorned tlm uppermost part of the walls in this corner. 
The fact of these fragments being found in loose mind, several feet 
above the platform already referred to, is a dear imitation that the 
interim of the little shrine had been invaded by tile drift-saiiit while 
its walla were still intact to u comideiuldo height. 

Comparatively well protected us this smith-eastern portion of the 
cclk was, the stucco image which once occupied the corner Imd 
decayed, just us in the case of the other three comers, down to the 
feet. These, however, ns well us the elegantly moulded lotus- 
pedestal of circular shape, can srill be made out in the photograph, 
Luckily this comer had afforded better protectimi for some other 
adornments of the shrine. Oh clearing the platform l*?tweeu tile 
corner pedestal and tin- base of tin- principal statue, I found a 
stimll detached statue in stucco about 1 j ft. high and well preserved 
but tor the bend and amis. The photograph shows it [dined 
subsequently on the main base. The seated figure represented iu 
it must, by evidence of the carefully indicated dress, have been 
intended fur u Buddha or Bodhiaattvu, The colour of the robe, a 
reddish brown. Inis survived very well. The small wooden board 
mi which the image had bean art up, evidently for the pnrpose „f 
convenient transport, whs still intact, and ns the stucco too had 
kept comparatively hard I was able t« risk its removal. Care- 
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tully [uirkvil a way in ime of my Dmle-irirnks, amidst cotton wool 
a ml plenty of soft conn try paper I Inn I provided inysdf with at 
Khotnii, tin? iiftli 1 fttatno lu-complishcd its long journey to Loudon 
fur belter limn I hud expected. 

At the tinjt iif the principal base ;in<l leaning (gainst it were 
*™d live painted panels «f wood, all oblong, but of varying 
sows. The hugest measure* 11 in. in length, with a height 
ol -:>A in,, iiud lies u thickness of about a quarter of an inch. 
Owing to their position near ilie ground the wood of these ptmeis 
ami also the thill layer of water-colour with which they are painted 
lias suffered much, evidently through damp. For the same reason 
the remora! of the crust of sand ami siliceous matter which adheres 
t«. the surface proved a very delicate task. But even the imperfect 
cleaning. I could attempt at the time sufficed to show that these 
liltle paintings represent personages of Buddhist mythology or 
scenes hearing on Buddhist worship ami legends. On one of them 
two figures, evidently no ant for Bodliisuttvus, ran he seen seated <<u 
hitns-fiowers, with coloured vesica mid halo behind them. In 
another I could, notwithstanding the ranch-faded outlines, recognise 
the quaint features of that popular figure of the Indian pantheon, 
the elephant-headed god of learning, Oanesha, A third panel 
exhibits the figure of a dan ring-woman, drawn in full movement 
and with remarkable freedom. From the bead, whirli is thrown 
Snirk. there flows downwards a quantity of black tresses, while the 
left hand holds the loop of n sash nr veil poised in graceful curve 
over the head, 

these painted tablets, Jibe all the others subsequently discovered 
at the bases of sacred images in ruined temples of Dundan-Uiliq, 
were midoiihfedlv still in the same position in which they had ori¬ 
ginally been deposited us tbc votive offerings of pious worshippers?. 
And curiously enough, aa if to show- the cure which must have 
hern taken by the last attendants of the little shrine to keep 
the sacred objects clear of the invading dust and sand, I discovered 
several am ient hremms both m ar the principal base and in other 
parts of the cella t reproduced p. 378). They were about lb in, long 
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uiul conutrocted in n very iugenion* way from stalks of name 
hardy grass. At their bottom the.se stalks were plaited into u 
continuous atrip subsequently rolled up tightly and hound round 
with twisted grass, whiletheir feathery eudfl, being thus brought into 
!L hiineh, form a convenient bjnh-Uke broom. The sand against 
whii ii those humble implements ware once 11 hoVI to wage war had 
been the means of prooemng them in almost perfect condition ; 
and the same was the case with another curious relic, n little doth 
ha*! lilled with fragments of lames and human teeth, which turned 
up in the ftotitb-enstom corner close to tile small seated image 
already described Had they been brought here by some visitor 
as reputed relics of the body of a saintly personage, or were they 
ex-votos deposited with some snperatitbns object ? 

A^ the work of clearing proceeded along the east wall of the 
celln it revealed a series of very interesting frescoes, together with 
a relieve statue in stucco of a peculiar character. As seen in the 
photograph it is a male figure* complete but for the head and left arm, 
standing close to the pint him already mentioned and over the body 
rjf a prostrate foe. The figure, which measured a little over A ft. 
from the heel to below the arm-pit, is dad m a coat of moil 
reaching below the knees and elaborately decorated.. The guv 
colours of the successive tows of small plates which form the mail, 

alternately red-blue and red-green, were remarkably well preserved, 

am| not less so all the details of the ornaments which are shown 
along the front mid lower edge of the coat and on the girdle around 
the waist. Evert the mrangemeut of the rivets which join the 
plates of mail, and the folds of tlm garment protruding below the 
armour, are indicated with great accuracy. There can he no doubt 
that the artist has carefully reproduced here details of armour and 
dress with which he was familiar from his own times. The feet, 
which seem to be clad in wide lop-bunts of leather, just like the 
b Chnruks ' at ill worn throughout Eastern Turkestan, are placed 
over the contorted body manifestly id a vainpibhcd demon. The 
features of tlje latter's head, which alone is raised somewhat from 
the ground, with the eyes wide open and the teeth displayed, express 
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terror. The representation of the thick hair by elaborately worked 
spirit I tufts strongly reminded me of the treatment of the hair ill 
Jtotuy a sculpture of Gncco-BuddluHt type familiar to me from the 
Lahore Museum* The body appears to have keen painted dark 
f'luo, but owing to the tow position of thh relievo the stucco 
retail ted little of the original coating of colour. The standing 
figure probably represents one of the Yakubas* or divine “guardians 
of the gnte" popular ro Buddhist mythology. 

The L-fltji wall immediately adjoining this relievo group revealed 
a aerjos of small fresco paintings which, by their unconventional 
subjects and their spirited drawing, at once attracted my utfcuitiim- 
1 be one to the left of the mail-clad statue shows a wo man In it king 
i]i a square tank of water, enclosdd by a teasel A ted pavement and 
hlled with Routing lufclses* The figure is undo, except for a large 
led headdress resembling an Indian P&gri and profuse urn aments 
roiinrl the neck, anas imd wrists, and is driLwn with remarkable 
w«v Sn «■“pie yet graceful outlines, The right hand with its 
shapely fingers rests against the breasts, while the left unit is 
curved down towards the middle of tlm waist. Fourfold strings of 
smctlI bflffls are aliowii banging around the flips, just us seen in 
representations of ikuemg-jfirlfr in early Hindu sculpture: while, 
curiously enough, an elaborate vine-leaf appears where posE-clarene*] 
convention would place its fig-lctf. The face of the bather is 
turned to her proper right* down towards a shmll male figure, 
apparently & hoy. who is shown as if trying to rise from the water 
by holding to her side. 

r llie delineation of the lotus-flowers w hich rise from the tank in 
a variety of forms, closed or half-open* as well ns iheir colours, 
ranging from dark bine to deep purple, seemed remarkably true to 
nature, and distinctly suggested that these sacred flow era w ere 
funiilmr to the painter from personal nlttciratitiu- f remembered 
the splendid latik of lotuses I had seen at the Tao-tais Yauiou in 
Kashgar which had Imn grown from seed imported from China, 
in view of this pictorial representation I feel convinced that 
already ancient Khotan had known the graceful plant dear to the 
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of India. t 1 mi tailoring the c low historical connection between 
Kashmir and Khotan which the local traditions recorded by Hiiicn- 
J'aiatig indicate, it uvei Ik no effort of imagination to believe that 
s l J 1 ' lotTises that once fukimeil the gardens of settlements now buried 
the desert sand were originally derived from the great liinjaliivan 
Valley, on the lakes of which l bait sn niton admired them* 

1 he u|»j>eamiiee of n riderless horse in front of the tank and 
Heine other features of the fresco suggest that its subject may 
perhaps lie identical with the curious legend which Hinen-Tsisng 
relates of a Xaga lady reading in a stream east of Khotan and 
of her strange wooing by a pious mortal* But the point is too 
tmeortain to pern tit more than an allusion here. 

Of the adjoining frescoes, however, it is impossible to mist.ike 
the significance. A well-drawn though now much effaced male 
tipue of youthful appearance, seen seated in crosn-iegged fashion 
and dressed in a dark-blue cloak Unit leaves the right nlionlder 
Imre, is manifestly that riI el Buddhist scholar. His right bum] 
htdds the oblong leaves of a* Putin/ or manuscript book arranged 
nt the traditional Indian fashion. on which the eves are fixed in 
intent study. By the side of this figure and likewise turned to the 
proper right* an old man is depicted in the act of teaching* His 
robe, which seems to be made up of patches of varying shades nf 
brown, curiously suggests the orthodox garb nf mendicant monks 
Lj| all Indian sects, termed H c him vast ra' in Sanskrit* While the 
right hand, with the second and third lingers stretched out, is 
raised in the gesture tif teaching, the palm of the left supports 
ll closed * Poihi.' The two hoards of thin wood between which 
the leaves are placed after a fashion still commonly observed in 
the case of Sanskrit manuscript^ are quite distinctly marked, 
i he cleverly drawn features nf the old mini's face seem to express 
complacent assurance in bis teaching ami full abstraction in its 
subject, in front of him. too, a tank is shown with open lotuses 
Homing on the surface. Two birds* looking like wild geese, dis- 
port themselves in the water, and with nocks marked dark-blue mid 
green, raise their heads towards the old teacher. 
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remove any portion of these iuttwatiiiu frescos* proved quite 
impracticable, owing to the friable condition of the plaster on which 
they were painted. Nor can it, in view af the faded state of the 
colours, be surprising that the photographs which I semitwl of 
llteui ito not permit of satisfactory reproduction by any mechanical 
process. Hut drawings have been inode from these as well as 
other photographs „f Dandau-UiJiq frescoes by the hand of tuy 
artist friend, Mr. 1. If, Andrews, I'liese, when published iu my 
Dctailed Report, will, 1 hope, render it easier to judge of the re- 
i mu liable rcst‘iu I dunce which, in slv Jo of composition and the 
drawing of figures, exists between these frescoes and the inter of 
the Indian paintings in the cave temples of Ajanta. 

Emle, indeed, of early Indian painting Inis survived in India 
itsdl. Hence all the more interest mast attach to the specimens 
winch the frescoes and painted tablets of Dandau-Uiliq sl.rii.es 
have presum'd for ns of that selfsame Indian m l as transplanted 
to the Buddhist region of Kl.otuu, 
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CHAPTER XIX 

FIR8T FIX Its* OF ANtlHSV MAX rsr ItJFTS 


It had not needed the discovery of the pictorial representation of 
1 Pothk h to iiiufce me eagerly Jock out for finds of ancient nmim- 
scripts. Mono hud turned up during the excavations of the first 
three days* But ns if to revive my drooping hopes, a painted 
tablet, tartly defaced by decay and iircretmn of siliceous matter, 
which was found in the lust cleared cells, displayed u narrow strip 
of paper with three linos of Indian Brahmi diameters sticking to 
tho top edge and running transversely across the panel. The 
paper, which, as it covers part of the painting, is plainly proved 
to be u subsequent addition, had decayed even more limp the 
tablet itself. While on the hitter two fomaJe figures, each holding 
a swathed infant, Could just he in tide out* it was impossible to rend 
more than u few r detached characters in each line of the rotten 
paper* But these letters were in a hold litem it hand, very 
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different from tie cursive writing H&mi below a few of tins frescoes*, 
ami clearly aoggvsttd a Santdcrit text, 

I be little temples xn far excavated hml shown me something of 
tfje cult i l i mL rLrt w'hielj ibis fuiwl-bimed settlement possessed liefore 
its JihrLiiilosiinent + i hit for indie*lions of l he conditions of wen- 
liiiv life and for other documentary evidence it was manifest that I 
s Ij . i'll 1 1 1 have to turn to remains of n different chuinder. So, oil 
llte 22 ml of hcceinlicr. I directed iny men to the ext a vat ion of a 
skuotiire dose by, which by its position mid ground-plan as 
deducible from the arrangement of the wooden posts ilint wort; 
seen sticking out above the aiimi, appeared to suggest jiti niicieiit 
inliling-phoe. It luj about twenty yards to the north-west of the 
temple-cella lust described, just at the northern end of a sand-dune 
whidi, with its crest, rose to a height of fully Iti ft. above the 
original ground level. The bleached trunks of dead fruit-trees, 
whidi were visible around where the sand wan less high, indicated 
that this building, together with the celln* already excavated, had 
stood in the midst of an orchard or garden. The digging started 
on the wi st side hooii brought to light the top part of massive and 
fairly well-preserved walls in wood and plaster, belonging to what 
was evidently the lowest storey of a dwelling-house. The ujmrt- 
iiiciit formed by them Imd been an oblong of 2;-! by *20 ft., and 
ahutit 10 ft, high. The photograph nt the head of this chapter 
shown a part of it after excavation, 

111 noon, at a depth of 2 ft. from the surface, a small scrap 
of paper showing a tew It rah mi characters was found hi the louse 
sand which tilled the building. 1 greeted it with no small satisfac¬ 
tion as a promise of richer finds. In order to stimulate the efforts 
ul my labourers, wln>. with the sand continually falling in from the 
side of the adjoining dune, hud Ho easy task in effecting a clearance, 
l offered a small reward iu silver to the man who should he lucky 
enough to hit upon the first real manuscript. Hardy an hour later 
a irhtvrful shout from one of the men working at the bottom of the 
small area so far excavated on the north-west side of the apartment 
announced the discovery of a *Khat,’ or writing. 
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Carefully extracted with my own hand llik! cleared of the 
adhering sand, ii proved a perfectly pre^rvcd oblong leaf of 
paper, IS inches long and 4 inches high, that bad undoubtedly 
formed part of el larger manuscript arranged in the ohape of 
an 1 1 Lilian J Fothi/ The circular liole intended for the string 
that was passed through tin: wepamtu loaves in, order to keep 
the in together ami preserve the if order is placed on the loft side of 
the leaf, s@ in most of the aneient lint no scripts that have previu si sly 
lieen acquired I'nnn Chinese Turkestan. The six linos of Wuti- 
fully clear writing which cover each side of the leaf show Bra him 
characters of the so-called Gupta type, hut a nomlmlfan language. 
The photograph reproduced mi p. *1W shows one wide of this leaf. 
While the man gathered around tu watch mo cleaning the 
precious liud I heard more than one humorous remark about the 
chance which had placed this first £ Klint/ as well aw the cash 
reward for it, iu the hands of the youth who alone of the party 
could read and write, and whom, as already related, I had brought 
along from Tawakkol just on account of these acquirements. Xiux, 
mu* 1 All ill ah,' to give him his proud title (be is seen kneeling on 
the extreme ] l ■ fL in the group rvpradnccd in my photograph, p. 27-11. 
was himself beaming with boyish delight id his good luck, and 
subsequently did his best to prove worthy of it by additional rare in 
digging and in penning my Tnrki 4 * despatches/ 4 

The interesting find just described was inode at a depth or 
about 5 feet from the surface mid clews to the rough wooden post 
seen upright on the left, rale of the apartment as photographed after 
excavation p. 295. It was quickly followed by a, series of other 
manuscript finds* either in loose leaves, more or less complete, or iu 
little sets of fragments They all showed Bralmii writing of m 
early tyjje und had, aw their conformity in paper, size and hand¬ 
writing showed, originally belonged to at least three distinct * Potbiw/ 
or books. Their contents were soon recognised by me as Sanskrit, 
texts treating of Buddhist canonical matter. The position in 
which all these nmnnsrript pieces were found, embedded iu loose 
sand several feet above the original Hearing, proved beyond all 
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doubt tliut thcv could have got there only by accident* Their 
ilit+tri hut Eon i ji varying depths and pluses suggests that they had 
fallen in frown nu upper storey„ while the liaskiEflent was gradually 
filling up with drift-Hand. Thin assumption was fully borne out by 
the small pieces of frit* leailmr, oilcakes (' kiiujam ') T and similar 
refuse which turned up in the wan up layer*, The pagination 
runner uls which I could make out on the margin of some leave-., 
ami which in one instance go up to l:S*2, plainly showed that the 
pieces thus rescued were more fragments of larger texts which had 
probably jjeritdied with the dealrikliuii of the upper dour* 

P ri ji- earlier these fmgniejits hud reached the safe ivatiug-jrkeo 
offered by the sund-voveivi.] basement, the more extensive they 
might reiiHoimbly he expected In be, So t watched with growing 
eagerness the progress my men made oti the 23rd .of l>m‘in her in 
clearing the sand nearer down to the original Boar. It was no 
easy task, for the drill*sand from the slojHi of the dune to the 
south wan over h tipping 1o till the apace lalairioiiHly cleared T and 
an the wall on that side had apparently decayed long ago, addi¬ 
tional exertions were? needed. As the work proceeded towards 
the centre of the room a massive lieam of poplar wood, nearly a 
foot in thickness, waft laid bore. Its length, close on It) feet, 
and its position showed that it had once stretched right across the 
room, undoubtedly supporting it* roof* Two well-carved octaguiiul 

posts with holl-diHped capitals sun.lilted by a circular baud, in 

which 1 easily recognised the Amalaka ornament of Indian aivhi* 
lecture, liad turned up before; they hail undoubtedly served to 
ftupport this central beam. 

A lit Lie beyond the I alter, towards the eftftt, the men clearing the 
sand just uiHive l he Boor esnne upon a, closely-packed bundle of 
manuscript leaves, evidently si ill retaining the order I hey hud 
occupied in the original ‘ Pot hi/ A little later two more packets 
of leavcft belonging tis the i dent teal manuscript were brought to 
light, practically intact, though the action of iimMura to which 
these leaves must have mice been subjected, owing in their position 
not far above the ground* had si nek them closely together ami made 
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them sh) very brittle that their successful separation could only be 
accomplished in London through the expert kelp of the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum. The ends uf the leaves hud 
!*een ln-nt over near the iisnnl string-1 Loh« already referred to, and 
had often got detached through this folding of centuries; but lliey 
could he fitted again without difficulty to their proper places* 

The leaves in their complete state measure 14 inches in 
length and ahow on each shli- sis lines of hold Brahmiuniting of 
the au-railed (*npta tyjn?. The text, which is Sanskrit, deals with 
boiue subject of Buddhist b Dlmrrnu/ or canonical law. In view of 
the extent of the widl-preserved portions it will in ail probability 
permit of an exact identification hy Dr. A. F + Rudolf Hoernle, the 
distinguished Indologist, who has undertaken the decipherment and 
publication of all manuscript materials in Brahmi characters dis- 
eovered by me* While these pages are passing through the 
pressy Dr. 11 nornlr in Torn is me that he has recognised in this 
manuscript almost the whole of the Vajruechedikn. a famous Sutra 
text of the Muhayana School of Buddhism,] Certain paleographic 
features of the writing, which need not be set forth bore in details 
male it difficult to assign to this and the other Sanskrit maiiuscripts 
recovered from this ruin u date later than the seventh century a.i> + 
But as far us other observed criteria go. some of ihem might well 
have been written a century or two earlier* 

The religious character of their contents makes it upjieur highly 
probable that, these umanscripta formed part of the library uf a 
I!mid]i[si monastic establishment, or b Viham/ that hud once 
occupied the structure and no doubt supplied the attendant priests 
for the adjoining small temples* That the basement room I was 
actually excavating had offered only accidental shelter to these 
fragmentary relies of Buddhist literature, and bud originally served 
the mom prosaic purposes of u rook-room fur the little monastery* 
became abundantly clear ns the work of clearing proceeded 
towards the east wall. Built against the latter we found a big 
fireplace, constructed of fiord plaster with an dabonitcly moulded 
chimney that reached to n height of over It feet from the Hour. 
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llv I lie side of ii ii Imiatl wooden ln-m li tilled il kind of recess. 

•w 

Judging from a similar arrange mcnt still observed in Turkestan 
houses, and from the broken pottery discovered below it, tlm bench 
probably Merced for the handy storing of cooking utensils, in front 

of it. ninl nut fur fnun the fireplace, there atomI a rough w.fen 

tripod, bhcIi as is still used llioughmit the country to support large 
water-juft* required for kitchen purposes, while a short post with 
branching bend, which I ion mi fixed in the ground close to where 
the first manuscript lent' was discovered, certainly served to himg ii 
kettle from, Remains of munial bones, nileakes + and small layers of 
charcoal found mattered over the floor in various plawfi fully Imre 
mit the eoncliiaion indicated* 

My attention was still fixed on the maim script renin ins Unit were 
successively emerging from the depth of this suiuteboxied dwelling, 
when at noon of the + 28rd of December the strand of n distant gen-shut 
was heard over the silent dunes eastwards. Old Tunli* who with 
use was keenly watching the excavation work, at mice interpreted 
the feint sound as a signal that Ham Singh wu* approaching from the 
direction of the Kenya Dami. An hour later the S^b-Surveyor whs 
hy my side, together with faithful Jusvanl Singh. his Rajput eouk 
and companion T both manifestly ns pleased us I was at our success¬ 
fully effected junction, rm laddering the distances covered and the 
various incidents for which it was impossible to make proper 
allowance in our respective progru mines, the rendezvous I had 
arranged for had hean kept most punctually. 

1 wus greatly relieved to find from Ham Singh’s report find he 
had fully earned out tlm topographical tusk 1 hud assigned to him, 
and had experienced no difliciilties from either the Chinese nr the 
native local authorities* Marching hack by our former route In 
above tin- Pislm Valley, he bud effected a supplementary triungidu- 
tion of the great peaks a hove the headwater* of the Yunmg-kash* 
He hud then made Ids way north of the massive of Peak h. 5, or 
* Muztagh/ to the slopes of the great glncit-r-iTuvned mnge which 
sends its numerous, stream a down to the small oases fringing the 
desert west of Kenya. Jiy plane-table work and tri angulation 
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fiMTiflJ across 11 1 e elevated spurs which descend from thin range, 
he hud succeeded in euhjmoting our surveys eastwards with the 
wurk done by Captain Deusy urutmd Pulm In accord a nee with my 
instructions In- then proceeded to Kenya, and thence a fresh 
* Durogha ' supplied us u guide and escort by the local A in Imiil hid 
taken him through the jungle belt thinking the Kenya River down 
to the point where he fell in with the party I had sent ahead under 
Kasim 4 the lniuter. 

Hutu Singh, reticent at all times, Imd little to relate either that 
day ur thereafter of the mountain tracts lie had passed through, 
apart from topographical details which appealed to lus profesdmuil 
training* and which had already been duly recorded in his phme- 
tahlc sections. That Ids little party Inul undergone CL.ujsulomhlo 
hardships both on account of the mid mid the want of ill Inca] 
supplies, I could readily believe friiui my own experience. But 
whut had evidently impressed him mere than anything else. and 
what prompted him turn short outburst of quite unusual cnmitiimien- 
tiYeiieUS, was the weird desolation of the desert, the total absence 
of life of any kind among the high wares of sand he had crossed 
since leaving the banks of the frozen river. I could see that the 
curiosity excited by the mamfontly Indian character of the sculp¬ 
tures and painting* I Imd unearthed was by no means suflieieut to 
ccuuter-halmice the uncanny feelings which these strange sur¬ 
roundings, pregnant with death and solitude, had roused in my 
otherwise hardy Hindu followers, 1 did my l**t to cheer them by 
sending as a welcome gift when their camp was pitched such little 
luxuries as I had—packets of my own compressed tea, some frozen 
«BB*j raiainn end almonds, 

In the evening when the dusk had put a stop to escalation and 1 
could tramp back tlirough the sand to the shelter of ray little tent. 

I lost no time iu sending for Bain Singh to examine Ins plane-table 
work. A comparison id the portion indicated in ii fur Ihimbm- 
L ili^j with hit own fixing of the site would he a decisive test for 
the accuracy of our respective surveys, Candderag the very 
deceptive nature of the desert ground over which we had carried m 
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much of om route traverses, I eunld not help feeling uneasy abort 
the result. All the greater was my delight when I ascertained that 
the difference between the positions which our wholly independent 
surveys showed for mir actual camp, amounted only to about huh a 
mile in longitude and lens Hum a mile in latitude. If it is taken into 
account that, since leaving our imminoii eiimping-pbeo in Khutun, 
Ram Singh bud brought his survey over approximately 500 miles of 
route (on which for the last 130 miles nr so no intersection* could 
be obtained owing to the absence of all prominent land murk*)., 
while niy own marches extended over about 130 mites, and lav 
almost wholly through desert, this alight difference represents in 
reality a very striking agreement. It could nut fail to assure nu¬ 
ns to the accuracy of oar survey work even fur away in the desert 
sands where the frequent, dust-haze* if not the great distances from 
any clovated point t practically exclude all hope of exact checks hy 
means of tnangu latum. 

Xeither Rani Singh nor .fiunrant Singh took at first kindly to 
life in the wintry desert. They both complained bitterly of the 
badness of the water which our single brackish well yielded. 
With the tine Indian belief ill the omnipotence of 1 pmo-ku paid, 
they were eager to nseril^ to this sole factor the unpleasant 
symptoms fur which the com bin ution of trying climatic conditions 
and previous fatigues and exposure were mainly responsible, 
-tesvaut Hi n gin probably in consequence of the total want of fresh 
vegetables, showed signs of an incipient scorbutic affection, which, 
however, I was soon able to step by the administration of lime juice 
I lim| hr ought with me from tiilgit* 1 hat it hud first to be incited 
did nut reduce the effectiveness of this remedy. 

For Rom Singh, who anticipated a retain of the rheumatic 
complaint which he hud originally contracted while employed cm 
Captain lVusy''s explorations, the work requiring plentiful move¬ 
ment which I could assign io him in the preparation of u general 
survey uf the ruins and of detailed plans of the structures excavated p 
proved perhaps Lhe best antidote. He subsequently stood the 
undoubted hardships which mir winter campaign in the desert 
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entailed far tatter than I had ventured to liope. He also bravely 
lipid out against tho Julius in Hit-ted liy his n[d enorny, when ut lust in 
(he spring it seriously attacked him, Nor did my servant* from 
Kashgar and Yarkand, though tatter prepared fur the rigours of 
the desert winter, oscujw wit!unit suffering from the inevitable 
exjHisure, One after the other in the course of this ami the nest 
two months was attacked by painful swellings on the legs LIT Jimiflp 
resulting in huge boils, which tor the time being incapacitated the 
victim from any useful service. 

Old lnrdi, whom many former ■ treasure-seeking' expeditions 
had inured to heat and cold alike and to all sorts of privations, 
was not likely to come on the sick list. Yet the quaint pleasure 
he took in showing me over what I used jokingly In call bis own 
village and temples, and the hottest pride that lit up his wrinkled 
face whenever 1 laid occasion to appeal to Ids qiiasi-uitaqittrian 
instinct and his experience of desert conditions, were soon overcast 
by a cloud. Its real significance 1 failed to comprehend during 
™y first fcw du F s ftt fc hesc ruins. While l felt overjoyed by the 
interesting discoveries which tho first excavations had viidded, poor 
T.mh Kbwojam (‘my pious Sir Tardi’l. “the Aksabal of the 
Takkniukan,” as we soon got to call him, was contemplating with 
mA »»»l«amio n the imminent failure of a commercial venture 
quite serums for his modest resources. The spirit of speculation, 
perhaps natural in u ‘ treasure-seeker,' had induced him to invest 
the greatest part, if imt the whole, of the advance of pay J had 
k ,|V “ J3Ll ^ itrL having Kliotau in tJie jwchase of im 0 ]il ponv 
Tho intention was that it should carry T,mil's provisions and 
slender ontfit to Dandau-Uiliq and should then lm killed there 
tu pnjviilo meat for sale to my lubomsera. 

1 Hindi would, no doubt, have reaped due benefit from this 
ingenious combination of “transport and supplies" if the men I 
fought from Tiiwakkel had not been mean enough to seize upon 
the idea for their own advantage. They took along an old cow us 
a joint-stock affair and duly slaughtered her near their nmjping- 
ground soon after our arrival at the ruined site, Both there time- 
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honoured animals had been carefully kepi but of my sight by their 
respective owners while on the march, probably from a correct 
surmise that I hEji mid have insisted upon the enrriagiti of adequate 
fodder for thorn to prevent downright starving Nor did I luimi 
the farts until several days after our arrival, when Turdi had at 
lose to resort to a strange and desperate expedient in the vain hope 
of saying his pony. He had failed to come to terms with the 
Towakkd la hearers far the sale of the animal, and had a ho let the 
opportunity go by of sending it either hack to their oasis or on to 
the Kenya River, So he tried to keep it alive hy sending it with 
u young fellow of his own fraternity, who accompanied him as a 
kind of acolyte, for a lm insiders hie distance: to the south + where it 
might get some grafting on dry tamarisk leaves etnd Kiniinsh. 

last when the poor creature had no more strength left for the 
daily journey in search of this miserable diet Turdi made a curious 
discovery, which to his c mi tiding stud appeared at lirst a quasi- 
miraenlons saving, Scraping the sand-covered bank of a small 
depress fait thaL had formed through wind erusion by the aide of a 
ruined dwelling-Inmse, thi^ remains of which were visible about a 
hundred yards to the south of my tent and which 3te had searched 
years before, he laid faire a closely-compressed mass of straw. It 
had evidently been once deposited in a corner of the fenced court¬ 
yard of that house and had, like the fence itself, remained in a 
remarkably well-preserved condition, though darkened and* of course, 
completely dried hy the long centuries that had passed since the 
sand covered it. 

Turdi was exultant over has discovery, and at once brought his 
starving pony, tile existence of which cun Id no longer ho hidden 
from mo, to feed on this providentially preserved antique fodder 
store ! I had, of course, from the iirsl strong doubts as to the 
nourishing capacity of this, perhaps the most ** desiccated >+ fodder 
staff that wrts ever offered to a horse. Rut the pour famished 
creature swallowed it ravenously at the beginning and seemed to 
justify old Tiiidi's hopeful expectation*. However, a day's ex]Kwi- 
enee sufficed to prove that Turdi had badly over-estimated the 
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feeding valii^ of Ula :i 1 e-c: ii_-i Lt straw, or rut I lci\ as [ ought perhaps to 
put it from consideration for tiiv honest “ treasure-sock mg " guide, 
t[mt lie was less of uu authority on the keeping of live animals than 
mi most matters dead and buried Ivi truth the divert an mi a, Shi 
when, it day Inter, Rani ^ingh arrived with sniuc of my cutucIb that 
curried bis baggage from the Kenya Darya, I hml as much as 
possible of the little store of dry Kiunash they had brought along 
Jfiwi to tile poor furnish^ pouy, 

JnrJL still liutliti^ mi juirtlin^rs,, web now anxious to Imiyg it 
returned to I Jiwaikkel, mul r tis the retain of Kji siui'a small part y 
made it easier now to spare men from the work, J arranged at once 
to liiive K sent back there in charge of two labourers, who were also 
In lake my mail-bag for Inins mission to Khotan, 1 had, of course, 
great doubts us to whether tin- victim of Turdi's ill-feted experiment 
would lie able to rover the sixty miles or so of desert marching to 
tin- river bunk. Hence jt whs no s nr prise to me when the first 
arrhiii* trom that side two men who brought me news from the 
kindly Ambon of Klmtnu--reported that the pony bad succumbed 
to its sufferinga two marches from Dandan-Uiliq. 

The last I hoard ot the ill-fated mtiuial was n request which 
Tmdi addressed to me before I finally left the mined site, ami 

winch showed how furiously the rules of the local ill .station 

would affect the qtondaju owner even for away in the desert. 

nrdi wanted to have at least the . .. . skir,* carried back to 

I a unlike I by Ins companion ami sold them. In order to save the 
tax which would otherwise have to be paid to the local Beg on 
iiccoimt ot thin sale, I was obliged to endorse in due form the 
■pjrLiijl \ find M t[tl more queerly pemiL'il Tnrki Hpplkudim 

setting forth all the sad circumstance*! of the cone which Tunli 
got written out by the hand of Nmz, our ‘ Mullah/ 1 thought at 
t il j time low puzzling u dotnjoetjt it would he for an ^rehiiMilogist 
who might have tin- good fortune to light upon it in the desert 
mud some two Mmiamnul yuirs lienee l 
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(jnueTMAK Day was spout in clearing n group of ruined structures 
situated about lialf u mile to the nertiiHSUst of my camp, in which I 
could without difficulty recognise the remains of a srpi&re temple 
cell a and of an adjoining dwelling-place, probably a n ion astir 
habitation* Thews rains hud Buffered badly from erosion, which, in 
the unprotected soil immediately to the north and east of them* had 
produced broad deprossiuns to a depth of about *20 left below 
the original ground level. The ruins, owing to this lowering of the 
summucling ground, seemed now to occupy u raised tongue of hmd 
ijrute clear of dunes. and nowhere retained more than two or three 
feet of covering sand. Above this there rose the splintered short 
stumps of poets that once formed the frame wort of wattle and 
plaster walls, their rows dearly marking the original division of the 
rooms. The exposed condition of these ruins hud, of course, 
attracted the visits of “ treasure-seeking 41 parties, mplitding some 
Turdi had personally conducted in former years, ami the debris or 
plaster, timber, ancient pottery, Ac., scattered about on the surhice 
plainly told of their borrowings, 

Notwithstanding the damage thus caused, there remained some 
very curious relics to reward my careful clearing. In the western 
part of the quadrangular passage that enclosed the cella we found 
two painted panels of wood, showing on both sides representations 
of sacred personages and undoubtedly the votive offerings of some 
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l»imiH worshipper, On the lunger trad better preserved of these 
jmndrt, which measures 18 by 4 inches, there appears seated 
between two attendants a half-length human figure with the head of 
" ™ t - im,] *“*««« » diiilom. It was only long afterwards, when 
the little painting had been cleaned of its adhering layer of sand in 
the British Museum, and examined by the trained eye of my friend, 
Mi. 1*, 1L Andrews, that I realised the peculiar slnijn- of tlit j fiprt 
and fts trae significance. It is manifestly meant to represent the 
ting of those holy rats which, according to the local legend 
related by Widen JViimg ami already referred to, in connection 
wiLb the Kaptur-Mazer :ji. 195), were worshipped at the western 
border of the Rim Inn oasis for 1 1 living saved the kingdom from a 
barbarian invasion. The sacred character of the rat-bended figure 
is sufficiently marked by the semi-elliptical vesica or halo which 
encloses it, and by the worshipping attitude of the attendant figure 
on the left, which carries in one hand a long-stemmed, leaf-shniied 
fail or punkah. 

In a corner of the tcmpk-cdln, close to the door, there turned up 
two scraps of thin wit (ordinal paper, showing writing on one side 
"lily, and that in characters which I could ut once recognise us 
belonging to that peculiar cursive form of Hrahmi already known to 
us from certain lUieiont documents in a mui-Kunshritic language 
I hut bad reached lie. H oen lie's collection through purchase from 
Klmtau. tin clearing the largest of the rooms m the mined 
dwelling-house adjoining the shrine, I found several small aheets of 
the same coarse paper and with similar writing, either crumpled up 
or folded into imnuw rolls, just like the Chinese documents I sniise- 

<|inmtly unearthed at ..re. It was n 0 easy task to open out 

these fiiinsy papers with fingers bolf-bcimmbed with old, and the 
more delicate part of such work was accomplished only in the 
British Museum, Hut the enraoty examination that was possible 
on the spot showed that these more or less fragmentaiy shots 
could not have belonged to manuscript books or ‘ Pothis,’ hilt 
evidently contained detached records of some kind. 

The impression I had gained from the outward appearance .ft 
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AN UNKNOWN LANGUAGE 

these and suojJm documents iii t-iimye Brnhmi found in other mins 
,,f Dumhin-Unh], hrin been fully borne out by the result of Or. 
Hoemle s ]>uin staking researches, ua since published in the second 
I'jirt of his " Report on the British Untied ion of Antiquities from 
( entrul Asia OSXl’JK The materials upon which that eminent 
scholar worked comprised a considerable number of well-preserved 
documents of this tv[nj which hud lieeu purchased in the years 
1895-117 by Air. Macartney and Captain Godfrey from Badmihlin, 
lliy Afghan Aksaikid oj Klmtnn. Internal evidence, as well ns t]io 
information secured by me, mokes it highly probable tlml these 
documents represent chance finds made by Timli during hi* curlier 
xtsits to Danduii- t diq. Tiieir minute analysis has enabled Ur, 
Hoemle to establish u series of philological fuels which are of great 
interest, and possess considerable importance also from n historical 
]Joiitt of view. He has succeeded in determining u number of 
words, either names, or tern is, nr numerals, which “ seem to prove 
clearly tlml the language of the documents is an Indo-IraiiUn 
dialect, having affinities both with Persian and the Indian 
vernaculars, in addition to peculiarities of its own/' pointing 
towards u CMidectiot) with the so-catled Ghulchali dialects of lhr 
Piimir region. He Ims also ascertained the interesting fuel that 
tlie majority of the complete documents are fully dated, though the 
key to the chronology has yet to be discovered. 

A number of ingenious obsonations, such as the discovery of 
lists of mimes at the end of certain documents, accompanied by 
x'hiit manifestly are the marks of witnesses, support l)r. Hoernlc’s 
conclusion that we have in them records of official or private 
t ransoctioDS similar in character to !lm deeds of loan, requisition 
orders, &o., which arc contained in the Chinese documents from 
Dundun-Uiliq to be defcerihed |«l.iw. The detailed examination 
of uiy finds of this kind which Dr, Koernle 1ms very kindly uuder- 
luken has unt proceeded sufficiently far to throw further light on 
the interesting questions thus raised. But the certainty which 
exists ns to all drcnnistAlices nttending the discovery of the 
documents Contained m my collection has already helped us to 
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nettle definitely the period to wliidi these records in condvo 
I hulk ilk i baking* 

Dr. Ilncriih .judging from paheograpliii; evidence, had 
the eighth renlury of our rm os their probable date. The correct- 
QCHR of this approximate dating is now fully proved j.y the furl Hint 
I found aome of these dacuMdita mixed up in the s<wne place ami 
conditions with the Chinese records to he mentioned below which 
bear definite dates rouging from 781 to 7H7 a.i>. If we arc right 
in siipjiosiiig fur tliesi dociuueiita in cursive Bralmit such practical] 
contents ns above indicated, it follows with great probability that 
their luugnage was that actually spoken by the inhabitants of the 
mined seUfoment Immediately before it was abandoned, It still 
remains to be ascertained whether this language is identical 
with the unknown tongue already mentioned above which appears 
hi some fragmentary manuscript hooks or I'othia from lbuidun- 
rili«] written with Brahmi characters. Judging fro in certain 
Sanskrit terms found interspersed in the hitter texts, it seems 
probable that they treat, like the Sanskrit Potlus with which 
they were found, of Buddhist religious matters. They uu<y possibly 
prove to he translations of Sanskrit treats sen from the Buddhist 
Camm into n Central-Asian language that hud obtained literary 
use in the Buddhist Church of these regions. 

The room which hud yielded those paper documents in cursive 
Rruhiui held nowhere more than 3 feet of sand* Yetj even 
tins -scanty layer bud sufficed to protect a variety of interest¬ 
ing remains* found mainly at the foot of the walls adjoining the 
smith-west earner. Two small oblong t ah lets of thin wood, 
rounded off on the right end and provided with a at ring-hole, 
proved to contain several lines of the game cursive Brabuvi 
script already discussed. Another and somewhat larger tub lot. 
about 14 inches long and 3 indies broad, at once attracted 

_ _ my interest by showing in its shape 

' .* : U111 ^ tlifl doseat reHeinblance 

to the 1 TakhW that traditional 
woollen board which in all native 
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schools of Northern India tills the place of our Ante. Ttiin- 
tablet was Eoniid blank, but l lie murks of |■ K 1 1 l t iE■ 1 1 Humping 
plainly si low 11 l j 1 1 it Ii ktii once hem used for writing* tn the light 
of subsequent discoveries no must look upon these few tablets, 
jnfit like the Indian ‘ Takhtu 1 itself. ns quasi-arch a ie survivals* 
Hut at the time of their discovery 1 little suspected what much 
more extensive finds uf tin- ijaimc ancient writing materia) wore 
awaiting me elsewhere. 

Tim elaborate 13oral decoration on a portion of a InetjUtired ami 
painted wood howl which 3 fun mi in tho same comer clear! v 
betokened Chinese work. And very booh after, lib if to confirm 
a conjecture ns to tbo dwellers. in this room, the first fiudn uf 
ChiiLene document* rewarded my nenrilu One conflicted uf tt 
stick of tamarisk woud, a hunt LI inches long and 1 inch wide, 
partly flattened on two sides, on each of which there appear in 
vertical lines about a dozen Chinese symbols. The ink of most 
has badly faded, and mi certain interpretation of the few clear 
characters lias as yet been obtained, though it seems probable that 
the stick had mice been used as jl kind of tally, making mention 
of a certain bad. Mure important from n historical point of view 
is the second document, a sheet of thin water-lined paper, originally 
folded up into s narrow roll and recovered almost complete. 

According to the provisional translation which Mr, Macartney 
kindly supplied to me at Kashgar, anil which ban been confirmed 
in ilI! essentials by Professor Cha valines, of the College de France, the 
main purport uf this paper is « petition for the recovery of a donkey 
which had been let on hire to two individmils, who after a lapse 
of ten months had failed lo come hack or to return tin- animal* 
It is precisely dated on the sixth day of the second mouth of the 
sixteenth year uf the Ta-li period, which corresponds to 781 a.i>. 
The locality from which the petition originates is referred to by 
a name which t owing to certain doubts as to the phonetic value 
of the two characters rami loosing it, may he variously read as 
Li-sieh, Liefa-stok* or li-tna* Now this find is of sperin] value, 
not merely because it supplies an exact date hut *nIso because, in 
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conjunction with three Chinese documents which Mr* Macartney 
had obtained in IStJH through Badmddin. and which have bean 
published in Dr, HoernIe f a Second Report already quoted* it makes 
it possible to lix with great probability the name of l he settlement 
represented by the rains of Dtiiidan-UDiip ns well as the Chinese 
administrative division to which it belonged. 

The three documents 1 refer to in general appearance find stylo 
of writing closely resemble those excavated by me at Damian- 
Uilirp nnd are. like the latter, official records of a public or private 
character. The translation* with which Mr. Macartney kindly 
supplied me ait Kashgar show that the first of them, dated in the 
third year of the Ta-li period, corresponding to a.i>. 7<>B + contains the 
draft of a report from the officer in charge of Ll-sieh (LiUsa) on a 
pt-tiiiiin from the people of Unit locality- The report recommends 
a postponement of the collection of mist'd hineons taxes in view of 
the distress caused by the depredations of rubbers* Another 
document, dated only by month and day, is u military requisition 
sent from the Li-sieb camp tea civil authority for a skin to re-cover 
a drum ami for feathers to re-fit arrows. The third, dated in the 
seventh year of the t-hi in-Chung period, correspiaiding to a. n_ 780, 
records the issue of a loan of 15,000 cash on the security of a 
house ii] a village (name not deciphered), belonging to Li-sieh. 

Di view of the close agreement shown by the dates and contents 
of these documents with those of the Chinese papers which i 
discovered in various rained building* at Damian U iliq, it appears 
to me prae tically certain that they represent so am of the finds of 
Chinese manuscripts which Turdi well remembered to have made 
oil ll visit to the site some years previously, and which with other 
‘old things '■ he had sold to Budniddiu p his usual employer at 
Kholau. It is possible that those particular document* came from 
one of those rooms in the ruined house D.V. which l found already 
thoroughly searched, or from sumo other ruins that had similarly 
been - fc explored ” before by Turili’s parties. In any ease their 
comparison with the Kr>it Chinese document I iim earthed ait the 
site, the petition (IXV- already referred to, leaves mj reasoimble 
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doubt us to Li-sitili (Li-tsu) being the name of the settlement, or 
small tract to wliie}i the ruined siiriot's ami dwellings of Damian- 
Uili.| belonged. 

It iniikos it further dour Hint the administrative division in 
whicli this settlement was indadd bore n Chinese designation 
men nil iff “ Six Cities” {Liu-Cheng); for this identical term is used 
in tho title of the “ Inspecting Superintendent of the Six Cities” to 
whicli the re|H>rt preserved in Mr. Macartney's first document wu* 
addressed, ami it also occurs ill uiy first find immediately after the 
inline of Li-si eh. According to the information supplied hy Sim. 
Mr. Macartney’s Chinese literatim, and verified also from oilier 
sources, the term “ Six Cities ” is still well known by Chinese 
administrators in the “ New Dominions 1 us an old designation of 
the Kin dull District, It is supposed to he derived frmu the six 
towns (Dchi or Kliotan. Yurung-kash, Kara-kofdi, Chini, Kenya, 
and il sixth of doubtful identity) which were reckoned to belong 
to it prcriiuis to the modem division of the Ambanahips of 
Khotan and Kenya. 

Those few interesting finds, together with hours of bright 
sunshine that gave relief after the bitter ©old of the night, bad 
helped me to pass Christman Day in good heart, til the evening 
on leaving the buildings excavated, l had occasiou to learn hy 
experience how easy it was to lose one's way amidst the monoto¬ 
nous sand- waves. Til© discovery of a well-preserved Chinese coin 
hearing the murk of the Kai-yueu peri ml u,l>- 713-741), which I 
picked up at the foot of a dune cbisc to the south of the min, and 
the search for more relics made uie tarry belli ml the men who were 
hurrying hack- Remembering how near the camp was, 1 did not 
think it necessary to return any one with myself. When after 
a while I set about to return in the twilight 1 mistook the track. 
Mid then after tramping through the low dimes for about a mile 
vainly attempted to locate my camp. There was no sound nor 
any other indication to guide me, Realising tins risk of completely 
losing my hearings as it was getting dark (my magnetic pocket 
compass had unfortunately I men left in the lent that day), I was 
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j«KC about to retrace tuy footprint* while t could still ilurtiuj^iisb 
tlii'Ui, when [ suddenly recognised sticking out from the sued some 
re)imins of walls which days l^iiitc I htul noticed at it c o n k idon. blc 
distance to the smith-cunt of my Cttuipiiig'groiiud. 

Tmrting to my recollection of their relative position. I turned olT 
to my right and, keeping along the crest-lino of the dunes which t 
knew to he running mainly from imrih-west to muith-eaut, made my 
wav slowly on words until [ hoard my shouts answered by some of 
my men. Old Tnrdi mid Islam Beg, my faithful Ihirogha, hud 
grown uneasy m my absumro, mid had sent the men out in couples 
to search fur me. The shelter of my tent and the hot tea that 
awaited me was doubly welcome after this little incident. There 
whs nobody to share my Christmas dinner bat * Yolclii Hog,* my 
soeiuhhr little terrier, who was ever ready to let Ms own dinner 
outside the tent get frozen hard while sitting lip amidst the rugs of 
the bed for choice hits from my table. I sometimes doubt whether 
even the friends whose kind thoughts turned towards mo that 
evening from the distant South and West, could realise how 
cheerful is the recollection of the Christmas spent in the solitude 
and cold of the desert, 

Tim rained structures which bail helped to direct me that 
evening were the nest to he excavated. Curiously enough, the 
iiiiils made in them formed the bent complement of the "results 
of the pre' ions day's work. A small Buddhist temple, constructed 
in the usual style of these ruins, with square eellu and ^clodim 
passage, was first brought to light, and furnished a number t ”f 
interesting frenraos, as well as some painted panels and manuscript 
fragments in cursive Brnhmi characters. When JfljiBftjuently the 
ground floor rooms of a small dwelling-house (D, VU., dose to the 
north of the shrine were cleared from the deep gaud that filled thc-iu 
we came, on the floor of the central room, measuring about 1 h l,y 
13 feet, upon quite a small collection of Chinese documents 
on | si per. They were all folded into narrow rolls. | Bst as the one 
iiiiind in Hie- rain D.V., amt Jay scattered about on the ground near 
tlm well-preserved fireplace, either separate or ticking together in 
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little packets. Tins leaves, of which the fulls had been made up, 
proved on the average 11 inches high. 

Owing to the chimp that must have once reached them through 
the mi id Hour some of these rolls lout decayed in parts. Hnt othore 
were recovered more or less complete, mill though the translation* 
of four uf these, which f obtained through the kindness of 
Professors Chavatibes and Douglas, arc only provisional, they 
limply suffice to settle all doubts as to the date mid character of 
the records. Two of them, dated in the third year of the Chieti- 
Chung period, corresponding to a.i>. 782, are bonds for small loans 
specilii'd in copper cash or grain issued on interest to different 
borrowers by one Cbieu-ying, who is designated ns u priest of tho 
Hn-kno monastery. As security fur these loans tho borrowers, 
whose names and ages are appended together with those of certain 
relatives os sureties 111011101 ' and sister, wife and daughter), pledge 
the whole of their household goods and cattle irrespective of any 
valuation, A third document, dated in the year equivalent to 
a.I). 787, records ou agreement of similar purport, without clearly 
showing the name of the lender. That this unknown capitalist was 
also in” some way connected with the Ho-kuo monastery becomes 
Very probable from the contents of tho fourth paper (reproduced 
already in my “ Preliminary Deport"). This, undated, conveys 
instructions from the three priests superintending the Uu-kuo con- 

vent to tho ... or caretaker in charge of some outlying landed 

property of theirs. Ho is therein direct^ how to carry out certain 
urgent fiold-labonre, employing all available men in cutting grass 
for three days after receipt of the order, w hile one labourer is to he 

retained to irrigate the fields. Ac. 

From the nature of these petty records it can safely he concluded 
that the ruined dw filing- house in which they were found, together 
with the adjoining shrine, represents either tho Hu-km. convent, or 
a monastic residence directly attached to it. The Chines.- designa¬ 
tion of the convent (Hu-bi... liU-rslly “ eem.lry-pmbeetiiig and 

the Chinese names of the superintending priests, w hich are ..rOed 

in tlie last-named document. leave little doubt as to the nationality 
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«f the moiikiKh establishment. lint Hint the population which 
supported it wax nut Cliimiae is phiiuly iiuticated by the tmuscribed 
names of the Lotruivers iunl their ametiett, an well' ns by the short 
inscriptions in ennlvc Brahtui found tamth some of the frescoes 
"I tilt- temple. Tin autre Learned. of the monks inav i«s supposed 
iu T «ra«l in Sanskrit, the sacred kagoage of the 

Mmlilhist C hnrch tlmiu^hout the North; n smnll fragment uf u 
Sanskrit Pothi "us, in Diet, among the mnmiHcript finds uf 
this min. 

J he very pettiness of the u flsL i rn recorded its the (hi nose papers 

this small convent increasea to no small extent their vajiie from 
a elironologiofi] point of view, Unimportant in character anal 
insignificant in size and material, it is highly improbable that these 
documents should date liaek to a period preceding by any great 
length of time the final abandonment of the building* Now it 
deserves to In.- noted that all the papers from this rum which 
» L an be dated with accuracy, belong to the years 782- 787 a,ij t 
hiking’ into account that the find-described Chinese (Imminent, 
loimd in the mined building D.V. under exactly similar con¬ 
ditions, also liears the date of a.ii, 781 p we are almost by 
necessity ltd to the conclusion that the settlement to which 
these shrines rmd dwelling-houses belonged was deserted about tin- 
close: of the eighth century of our era* In each case the papers 
were discovered closely adhering to the origins! ths>r r which proves 
that tlio sand must have entered the rooms very soon after these 
potty records had been scattered about there. For light and flimsy 
as they are, the little paper-ndb could not have resisted very long 
t[ie force of the storms that pass over the country each successive 
spring and smumcr* 

It is a particutorly fortunate cireinust&nco tlmt such imiiiisttthuhltr 
chronological evidence has been obtained iu the very same structure 
which lias furnished us with the host preserved, and perhaps the 
most interesting speed mens of ecmtein]H»rary painting from this site. 
Tlie three painted panels of wood 1 refer to were found lying iu the 
louse sfliid jl few r inches above the flouring, and not far from the cast 
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wilI I of the ecu trill room. From i hi* position, and from [lie dowels 
still clearly marked on the back of two of them, it is evident limit 
these pictures bad once been filed high up on lln. 1 wall, from which 
they dropped only when the little monastic building was gradually 
lasing filled with sani'h This accounts for i h. ■ remarkable preserva¬ 
tion of the colours and the ..1 underlying them. No verbal 

description can Luke the place of adequate reproductions in colour 
which il Kuih been impossible to provide for the present publinitioii* 
Hut until soch will In- made accessible in my Detailed Report, now 
under preparation, ] may at least draw attention to one of these 
pictures which by its subjed presents unusual interest, and which 
ran already he seen on n it■>lured scale in one qf the coloured 
collotype plates illustrating my J+ Preliminary Report. H ’ 

'll Lis panel, which has a- rectangular shape, with pointed arched 
top, is 15 inches high and 7 inches broad. It shows two 
figurea, both mounted and manifestly of high rank* one above 
lbe other. The upper figure is seen riding on a high-stepping 
horse, the colour of which, white with large spots of black* curiously 
recalls the appearance of the piebald " Yarkundi h horse, which, 
until very recent times, w as eta much fancied by natives of Northern 
India, The rider, w hose handsome, youth hi I face shows an 
interesting ecuubjnation L]f Indian and Chinese features* wears his 
long black hair tied iii a loose knot at the crown + while a yellow 
band pusses round the bead holding in front a large elliptical jewel 
The long pink tunic, and the narrow' light scarf that descends from 
the back of the bead* with its two ends Heating behind the anus to 
indicate rapid movement, are draw n with the same cure and freedom 
id outline as the rest of the details* The feet are eased in high 
black boots with felt soles, very much like those still worn hy men 
of means in Chinese Turkestan, and are placed in stirrups. While 
the left hand holds the rein, tlie right raises u patera r towards which 
u bird h shown swooping down in fall flight* From the girdle 
bangs a long sword, nearly straight, and of a pattern that appears 
early hi Persia and other Muhammadan countries of the East. 

The horse, which is rtuuurkubly well drawn even to Sts legs and 
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hoofy, curries a deep and narrow saddle over ji large L Numdah 1 nr 
felt-cloth, kind shows elaborate trappings* These include n single 
bridle, ii surcingle, breastplate oud crupper, as well as u I urge 
ormi mental plate that covers the Forehead mid nose* Two curious 
horns project from this plate, the one ait the forehead carrying what 
might be the Trimilm at Indian trident, while the other above the 
uoseljjiTiil is surmounted by what looks like a mango-shaped t:is«le 
in red silk,. represented also <?n other parts of the trappings* We 
run hi not have ’wished for a more Accurate picture of that u horse 
millinery which m the eight 1 1 century evidently flourished through* 
n ^t I nrkestan ess much as it does nowadays. No loss iiitpron ting is 
the representation of the second figure below, ridingon a two-humped 
camel, shown in Full movement mid with striking fidelity to nature. 
The rider, whose face is partly deleted, wears over his short curly 
huir el curious sugar-loaf hat, with its hroud brim turned up into 
* ^ dudyke | Hunts. Marks oil the bat indicate some spoiled fur as 
its material The long and loose-titling green garment worn by 
the rider is gathered below the knee into the wide tups of red boots, 
|,r mocassins without soles, closely resembling the J Ch&mks P still 
used til rough the whole of Eastern Turkestan, (wtieiilariy during 
the winter months* While the left, liaml is guiding the camel by a 
nose-cord, the right, in the same pose as that of the rider above, 
raises ti shell-shaped cup, The elaborate tittings of the saddle and lhe 
stirrups show’ that the animal bestridden by this personage is meant 
for a tiding caind, a mount rarely used nowadays in these regions. 
Borne freely drawn contour-lines risible behind the canid indicate 
n hilly country, or else high ridges of sand* The nimbus painted 
mini i.l the head of each of the mounted figures show plainly their 
holy eh a me ter, and the identity of their attitude leaves no doubt us 
tu iheir connection in what evidently was a sacred legend. But 
as to the nature of this legend, which, as already stated, appears 
also elsewhere in the decoration of Duudan-tHliq shrines, no due 
Iihs as yet I teen traced- 

It is mipessible tu give here either ropnxlactions nr detailed 
accounts of the other panels, one of them painted on both sides. 
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recovered from what wp may briefly coll the relbdoiy of the 
1 Hti-kuo' monastery. The paintings of Rnddhus nr llodhisuttvas 
which they contain must prove of exceptional interest for the study 
of the history of Ruddhbt art in Central Asia. For, apart from the 
high opinion which lheir good drawing, graceful composition, and 
free execution must give us of the merits of the Indian art thins- 
planted to Khntan, those paintings also strikingly illustrate the 
early dfuvdtipjriciit "f the elaborate conventional detaila in emblems, 
poses, &Ch, which are su characteristic for all representations of the 
Buddhist Pantheon in Tibetan art. As the latter is ko far known 
to us only from comparatively late sped me ns, ami as scarcely any 
remains exist of early Indian paintings illustrating Buddhist worship 
of Ole Northern or no-called Mali ay an a type, the value can scarcely 
he over-rated of such well-preserved and approximately rlatcablo 
pictures treating subjects thoroughly familiar to that system of 
worship., 

But to me perhaps even more curious, because certainly less 
expected P are the traces of the influence of Persian art which appear 
unmistakably in the treatment id face and dress on some of these 
and subsequently discovered paintings. The evidence of this 
remarkable fact will be duly furnished by means of proper 
illustrations in niy scientific publication* In the meantime, 
however, l may point oat that thin connection with later I Tinian 
art finds its exact parallel in the still more remarkable influence of 
classical art imported from the Far West* of which my subsequent 
discoveries have revealed such tangible proofs for a much earlier 
period. 

The description m far given of the structures I excavated during 
the first part of my stay at Dmidon Uiliij will suffice to indicate the 
general character and contents of the mins of this site. The 

survey and exeavstu.. other detached shrines and dweJJing-plaees 

scattered amidst the dimes kept me for another week busy from 
morning till evening. It brought the number of buildings that 
were thoroughly cleaned and examined up to a total of fourteen. 
Rut though llic results of these excavations helped to confirm and 
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supplement mx former observations, they did not bring to light 
novel features requiring detailed mention here. In regard to 
materials si nd mode of construction nil the buildings resembled 
eueli other dosely, showing | n| iliti Iv tI iilL they hud been built and 
probably ubo deserted in approximately the same period, But their 
^tate of preservation gently diftered, sieeording to the mean Eire in 
whinh they had been exposed to the erosive Fiction of the winds nod 
the equally destructive diggings id' " treasure-seekers,'* In some 
instances ! mine upon inimistukable evidence of their operations 
even in structures that hud si inn- been covered up again by deop 
sand. 

Thus lit a small teiuple-ceUa the well-moulded octagonal base of 
the principal image haul been ilng into from behind in search of 
supposed treasure. Yet the votive tablets that had been leaning 
against its fnot in front were left untouched, and equally so a fairly 
thick [nickel of iiiauuBmpt leaves comprising probably more than 
one L Pothi.' But, alas! the damp rising from the flour when water 
still readied this neighbourhood bad here done its work of de- 
stniol i i. m fur u u ire effect i vdy than the ** t raa s lire- seekers 1 “ ever could. 
The leaves of paper luul decayed completely into compact layers, 
which could not Ik- detached from the hardened cruet of wbut once 
was dust enveloping them. L Itimateh these lumps of earth had 
to be cut off as a whole from the ground tip which they adhered : 
but oven with the utmost care in slicing, the flakes of paper since 
laid bare reveal only fragmentary groups of Hrahiui diameters. 
The upper hoard of wool! which once covered one of these books, 
and which 1 was able to remove in a half-rottm condition, figures 
now as zku instructive relic in my collection of undent manuscript# 
and writing implements. 

But opportunities Ibr interesting antiquarian observations were by 
rau means restricted to the finds which the excavation of extant 
ruins yielded, A careful survey of their surroundings also taught 
much that helps us to recoUnttnct the general aspects and con¬ 
ditions of the life which once nourished here. I have already 
referred to those strange witnesses of ancient orchards and avenues, 

33 
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t he gaunt , splintered trunks Ilf poplars and vacuus fruit trees. which 
i;(»n]il still be sc^it, ini If-buried in the sand, near most of the 
buildings. Oil BOine pntehea of the original ground left uncovered 
between the moving dimes tin- trace* of old irrigation ehmmela, 

run nin*' between small bunks of earth.I evidently constructed 

ult.-i' the fashion lb,it still prevails in the country, were easily 
recognisable, But owing i<- the dimes nr els*- to the effects of 
erosion it waft impossible to follow them for imy distance. 

I]l . .. 1 •hurt's between the ^altered rums, the ground was 

thickly strewn with fragments of course | lottery, sum]] corroded 
pkws of metal, and similar debris.. These remains, found in 
jitaei-s where ut present no traces of old struetnrea survive. probably 
Hiiirk the positions occupied by less prole ul ions dwellhtgs winch, 
like the houses of common Khotuii cultivators of the present day, 
were built wholly of sun-dried bricks nr stumped day. These were 
likely to crumble iiwitv fur mote (prickly thun buildings with » 
tiuibei frame work covered by hard plaster. The latter made of 
construction also is still used in tile towns mid villages of Khotan, 
but Ming fur more cxjwnHm*, owing to the distance from which 

. . 1 lj!ts l( ’ ,rt> brought, it is restricted to the houses of the 

well-to-do and to Mosques. Samis, and similar buildings. This 
observation helps to explain, at hast pari I v, why, at sites like 
IWhn-Uiljq winch muat for varioqa reasons be sqpposed 
to have I non occupied by comparatively large settlements, the 
exlanl structural reiuuids an 1 limited in number and so widelv 

Bui the striking |uvpi>mlenim-c of religious buildings among the 
Damkn-liliq remains also suggests the possibility that these local 
shrines and their siuull monastic establish men ta contiuued to he 
kept up mid visited, perhaps as pilgrimage places, for some 
bmi :t,Ur the ri ‘*< the settlenu-nt had been abandoned. The 
conditions in which Muhammadan Ziurnts are now often found 
beyond On present cultivated are,, of oases, would furnish an exact 
pimilli-U In Ibis ease the complete decay uf the deserted village 
simHures was likely to have I sen accelerated by tin- demands that 
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the attendants of the shrines, ttn well as tile pilgrims, would 
necessarily make upon them for whatever in the way til wood a ml 
other useful materials lei>3 remained in them. 

However this may be, it mind. be considered as certain thaii the 
abandonment of tbe settlement was a gradual one, and in im way 
eannoi.ded ivith any sadden physical catustrnplm such h* some 
European travellers 3 am- been only loo ready to assume. on account 
of popular legends they bad heard about the sa~caHed 41 undent, 
cities uf I lie ! jjkhilntiktLio {.'he Sodom mid Gomorrah legends 
related nil mer Eastern Turkestan about "old towns" suddenly 
submerged under the HUiid-ihmcH, uru more ancient than the ruins 
of DaiuLun-l iliq Eliemsehes* Hiiieii-TBiaiig hud already beard 
them more or less in the same form in which they are now current, 
as is Been from the M nry of [Jie town of - llu-Jn-ln-kia/ which we Hindi 
I 111 VC occasion to refer to its conned ion with the Hite of Pj~mo. 
'I’liese blends undoubted]v are uiL-ri‘Kting as fdk-lmv. But where 
we have such plain urchfruhpgicnl evidence to tile contrary as tbe 
eMLininatiou of the l)jimhm4~iib] niins, and in fact of eivn other 
ancient site iit tills re-don has supplied to iii^„ scientific impun 
need Iulvc no etmeeni with them. 

My detailed sunny of Daudiin-UiIiq T together with other observa¬ 
tions of a hsenii-topographical, semi-antiquarian nature which 
gradually uceunmlaEcd during my explorations at tip is mid other 
sites, make ii very probable that tin? lands of Itantfan-Uiliq were 
irrigated from an extension nf the ennuis which, down to a niudi 
later date, brought the water of the si ream* of Chini, Domoko and 
Gulak lima to the desert urea due smith of tlie ruins. The debris- 
covored site of Uami-Tati, which I disciivered there n midst the 
aniid-diim s. Is identical with the 1 Pbrno + uf Hiueij-Tsiaiig, Marco 
Polo's A Peiii/ and can be proved by umpieslionable evidence to 
have been occupied for at least live centuries longer than Dniiibiii- 
Fiiu|. A number of historical as well ?lh topographical eunsidera- 
rions, for a detailed discusHEoii uf wliieb l must refer to n:i v 
scientific publication, |ndnt to Lite eun el union that the success lvc 
iibarnloniuent of both Ihindtiii-Uiliij and ‘Pkriio’ was due to the 
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same cause, tht? difficulty of maintaining effective irrigation fur 
tlipsp ellt-]yillg sett] i'll touts, 

1 cannot. attempt here lu investigate the ijncslion to what extent 
tliis receding rtf the cultivated area way he attributed to inflect 

tif irrigation works, caused probably by political troubles .I 

eotifleqnent depopdatton, or to n change in the physical conditions 
at tendins tin: supply of water from those streams, I may, 
however, with advantage rail attention here to my siiihsei|Lieiil 
observations at certain villain of tin; Dnhikhuin add Dniimkn 
oases, thr cultivated area of which inis, owing to the difiimltv 
of currying the irrigation wo tor sufficiently far, been shifted, 
within the memory of living men, as much as six to eight utiles 
further to the smith. The crumbling ruins of the deserted 
village hemesteads which I saw there, stripped of all materials 

that could lie i f use, and the miles of once cultivated gr.. 

which tie- desert sand i* turn slowly over-miming, hilt on which 
the lilies of empty caimla, irrigation embankments, i&e., can still 
lie made out, were the k*st illustration of the process by 
which the lands of Dandan-Oiliij became finally merged in the 
desert. 

In this coniiection 1 may note that otir survey furnished no 
evidence in support of the assumption put forth by Dr, Sven Hedin, 
Unit the Kenya Darya in I list erica I times flowed close to Daiiduu- 
Uiliq, and that the abandonment of the site was connected with 
the subsequent shifting of the river to Us present bed, some 
twenty-eight miles in a direct line further to the east. f*ratmblv, 
the distinguished explorer wutdd have hesitated to nuke this 
suggestion had he known the indisputable antiquarian evidence 
which shows thill the mins to which, mainly ou the basis of 
conjectural calc id a lions as to the inuTemeiit of the sand-dunes, 
he was prepared to assign an ago of about two thousand years, were 
in reality abandoned only about the dose of tlm eighth century of 
our cm. 
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THROUGH THE DESERT Til KBHIYA 

ON i lie 3rd of Jimuarv, lSOI, the explorations nt Daudan-Uiliq were 
cample ted. The previous evening my lobg-estpeoted mail hud 
nrriveil from Kashgar, it heavy bag thiw time with the jiostol 
accumulations of noble six weeks, The latest of the letters and 
papers sent from Europe via India (luted front the loginning of 
October, One of the most welcome letters was n communication 
from 11 10 Indian Foreign Office, which informed me limit tins 
request I hud made some nine months before from Calcutta, to 
bo allowed eventually to return through Russian Turkestan, had 
received the sancticii of the ttussisu author i ties. The safe 
parkin" of my fragile niithpiariail finds, and the iiinkiug up of my 
own until, kept me busy all day and ns long as work was possible 
in the teat. The canids hud, in accordance with previous 
instructions, duly arrived from the river, where they lmd managed 
tu gather fresh strength even on the scanty fare offered by the 
wintrv jungle. From the unusual animation with which the 
preparations for the start were proceeding, it wan easy to see 
how much all my men. from Ram Singh downwards, enjoyed 
the prospect of saying goodbye to ihis trying cam ping-ground. 
So there was same disappointment when they learned that before 
altogether leaving the desolate neighbourhood I intended to visit 
some ruins of which Tnrdi lmd spoken as situated to the north 
and known to treasure-seekers by the name of Rawak (“High 
Mansion 
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Dll the morning of the 1th of ..mry J paid «fT and dismissed 

tft Tuwaklid a portion of ray little font; of labourers who had 
worked ao valiantly. With the real I get out to the north, and 
lifti'i :i march of about seven miles across gradually rising Hand- 
litlgos reached again ground where broken pottery between the 
dunes indicated the former existence <d' habitations. We linked 
ut ii spot between deeply eroded hunks of loess, where Kasim’s 
party eighteen days before luui camped mid found water. But the 
well would yield no water now. as the ground wus fromi quite 
hard, and when at lust water was reached by fresh digging it 
proved even more brackish than that we hud to drink at Damian- 
Uiliq. 

Though Turdi luid not visited the place for ratio years lie 
guided me oji the next day without hesitation to where behind 
a lung-stretching ridge of sand, some (30 ft. high, the ruins 
were situated. They proved to consist mainly of two nnwh- 
decayod mounds, lying ipiite tlusc together, composed of fairly 
Itiuil sun-dried brinks, probably the remains of small Stupas. 
They had evidently been dug into repeatedly and had suffered 
badly; but in the wise of the larger one it was still possible to 
make out what looked like it circular base about #•> ft. j(, 
diameter, from among the small debris of undent pottery, 
broken glass, &c,, strewn over the ground near the mounds ] 
picked up a fragment of remarkably hard stucco on which the 
practised eye of Turdi at once discovered traces of a thin gold- 
layer. .fudging from its shape tins stucco piece is likely [o h HV<s 
belonged to a statue that had once been fully gilded. 

Did Chinese coins without legend, as issued under the Han 
dynasty, also turned up at various places among the potterv debris 
Which covered the low ground between the dunes. As the hitter rise 
here to heights over 25 ft. ami are proportionately large, it was 
scarcely surprising that we could trace tlm ruins ./only one house 
Imilt with timber. Its walls had decayed by erosion to within a 
few feet of the ground, and the high dune rising immediately nlaive 
it mode it impossible to clear more than u single room. Within 
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it iii n1 close U* Lite ihn*r we found two smnil wooden tfed>leta of 
oblong fthape, inscribed on one wide with cursive Bruit mi characters. 
The socket which appeared on the buck of one of them was 
proved l>y subsequent discoveries elsewhere to have once held u 

clny seal. 

The fjiet that only Kan coins were found here, us well as other 
indications, moke it ap]>ear probable that R&wuk was deserted u 
considerable time before Dundull -Uiliij. I hi I nidi] th e peculiar 
physical conditions of the various parts of lhe Taklatuaknn, mid 
particularly those cos tee riling the movement of the sand-dimes, 
have been systematically studied for a prolonged jK-ricul n it would 
be huKunlofeiH to draw conclusions us to llie rale of progress in the 
general advance of the desert smith wards. And oven when such 
observation# arc available—and 1 for one si oi l I respect the devotion 
of those who may thereafter cbarge themselves with their collection 
on this forbidding ground—il is very doubtful whether their rcsidt* 
could l>e relied upon to give a true view of the conditions prevailing 
at earlier periods. 

The examination of the scanty renin ins at liawak completed 
the task for which I hud set ■ ml jnst a month previously from 
K hot on- Ho an the morning of the fith of Junnary I began 
the march to the Kenya River after paying off Mergbcn Ahmad 
with the last batch of the Tnwakkel labourers. They parted 
from me in good spirits, well satisfied with the reward their work 
hod earned them, and evidently none the worse for their long 
camping in the desert, Islam Beg + too, who hud urn ringed these 
people ho well* now left me foi' Khotmi. glad to regain once more 
the comforts of a warm homestead' He was to carry to lhe 
K hoi it el Aruban my news and thanks for his help which had 
rendered the exploration of I landau-1'Mb] powHihlo; also my mud 
bag was entrusted to him to commence its long journey west* 
wards* 

It was with mixed feelings that I said farewell to the silent 
saud-duim* amidst which l had worked for the last three weeks. 
They had yielded up enough to answer most of the ipmstfous 
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which arise about the strange ruius: the\ have helped to preserve, 
slid on my many walks across these swelling waves of sand I h&A 
grown almost fond of their simple scenery* DiiJiduu-Uiliq was 
to lapse mice mere into that solitude which for a tinman ml years 
had probably never been disturbed so long as during my visit. 
For me the recollection of this fascinatifig site will ever suggest 
the bracing air and the unsullied peace and purity of the wintry 
desert. 

Thu day was cloudy and as my caravan slowly moved oft' about 
II a.in. a steady breeze met us from the north-east. About two 
miles from Bawak camp we passed a broad strip of ground where 
broken pottery* glass fragments, &c., cropped op ogam on the 
hard loess banks between the dimes. Beyond, all traces of undent 
habitation reased, and soon 1 saw also the lust of the shrivelled 
dead trees standing in little dumpy, the sight of which hud 
become ho familiar to me during these weeks* As the day wore 
on the breeze increased sufficiently to treat uh to the spectacle 
of a gentle dust-storm. The air became filled with a gray Fog, 
and the dust carried by the wind threatened to efface the truck 
marked by the footprints of Kasim und Tin-dip who marched ahead 
us guides. So l hail lo keep our party, which iinw looked much 
reduced, close together. The fland-hill* rosy gradually us wc 
advanced to the east, and t realised that the apprehensions 
of old Turd! about the difficulty of finding water north of the 
lint? which the canid* had previously followed lo mid from (he 
river* were not without Foundation. Ai the foot of M great ridge 
of piled-up dunes we hud to halt for the night, though there was 
no chance of getting water there. Some w ithered roots of tamarisk 
supplied scanty fuel, but there won no living Hcrub to show where 

w« might dig u well. Fort.. a small supply of water, or 

rather see, wan kept available for this emergency in the tanks 
w hich had already rendered good sen ice at Damhiu-Ciliq for 

J IkiiI dt llr^t intended lo steer duo east for Gliiirib-Chakmii, 
wliicli the Snli-Simeyorrt in up showed us the nearest point un u, 0 
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river. But the thought that in doing so we were likely to get 
beyond the line up to which water could he got by diggings induced 
me oil the next day to change our course to the Bouth-east, with 
a view of reaching the truck by which Kasim had previottwly 
brought the eainelu to and from the river. The wind had subsided 
daring the night, and the haze slowly dissolved in the course of 
the day. The individual sand-dunes we passed were all between 
<$0 and "i<l ft. high, bin the line 1 if march led also across three 
great * Ihtwans* running from smith to north. Their height 
above the little valleys between the ordinary dimes on either side 
seemed over 150 ft. It was with a feeling of relief that after 
having covered it boat eleven miles in a straight line and readied 
the ridge of the third Ihiwau we noticed on the easier ground 
beyond a few sand cones covered with live tamarisks* Kasim at 
once declared that water might be found at their foot. Ills 
prediction proved correct. After digging to a depth of fi ft. 
through ground winch for about '1 ft. from the surface was frozen, 
the men got si water. It was very salt but none the less most 
welcome, I in particular was glad of the wash which I had to 
deny myself at the previous camp ihr the sake of economising 
the water supply in the tanks. The camels, too, were glad to 
gel a drink again : for heavily laden us they necessarily were now, 
they had fell the long march over these formidable soud-rauges. 

After a cold night, when the thermometer Ml to 5° Fahn below 
Kero, we started early* Everybody was eager to pass out of llie 
region of sand and reach the river. After about two miles" 
marching K a si ms sharp eyes discovered faint traces of the truck 
which the camels had left in the sand when returning to fetch 
us from Damian-riliip and by following this track wo soon came 
upon tile well previously dug by Kasim s party. Four Dciwuns 
had then to he crossed in succession* each piled np of terrace-like 
dunes and apparently between 120 and 150 ft. in height* The 
dunes in the broad valleys between them sank now to ahum 2(S- 
30 ft. ; yet there was no ether indication that we were approaching 
the river, until at Inst from the top of the last huge ridge of 
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aand the dark lint 1 *rf' trees fringing tin? Kt i riva 1 larva eiLine ini ■ k 
view. 

Four miles more wo trumped on over dunes that showed broad 
backs ami gradually diminished in height* until a ladt was reached 
where Laniarihika and 11 kmitush 1 grass was growing freely. AYIten 
passing a lust low bunk of samL f suddenly saw the glittering iee 
of the river before me. While I was glad to nil down on its bank 
lifter the tiring walk nf some fourteen mites* Kasim went lei search for 
the [lollies w hich bad brought the Suit-Surveyors party from Kenya 
and were to await ii* hero* Half an limtif later they turned np 
under tlie escort of Ibrahim, the 4 Daiogha % whom the Atnban of 
Konya had sent to look after mv camp. A cheerful fire was then 
lit under the poplars that line the river-bank, and by its side I sat 
content Lilly until the camels turned up in the dark nests. It was 
pleasant to view in the dusk the high trees still bearing partly 
their red autumn foliage* the thick shrubs and the wide ice-belt 
**f (lie river, after those weeks when one's eyes hud rested only 
on yellow sand and the wavy hues of its expanse. 

On the following morning Kuaim with a single companion left ns 
to start m u the march back to the Kliotsii Darya, while I was 
grateful to get into my saddle once more for the rent of our maze It 
to Kenya. The river uhng which the route led was imw almost 
everywhere completely frozen over* It lions in a deep and 
extremely tortuous bed about 5CMS0 yards across at the narrowest 
point#* but widens at itmisiomtl groat bends to fully three times us 
much. Tins ground on the left bank* along which the day’a march 
took m v i* covered for a breadth of about a mile with patches 
fotest tmd n belt <>f repd-junglc. Beyond stretch the ltd-dunes 
westward*. On flu* ri^lit hunk 11 liiglj nml weil-detincd ridge of 
sand. kmiwit a* Kizil-kuin f“ the Bed Sands which seemed to tine 
800 feet or so, amid be seen, following the river-course. The 
growth of willows and poplars seemed equally limiriuul on either 
aide. 

I passed u number of she])herds’ lints r Saturn* ’i built of a rude 
frtimework of wood with walls «f rushes closely packed, but met do 
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human being until after a rule of about sixteen miles I reached 
the ahrine which was to offer me shelter for the night - The 
trunU nf Saiyiti Knrbuimddih hidsbahiiu J my Lord S, B.”) f seems 
n very popular place of pilgrimage for the people of the Kerival and 
KJioton districts, and the comfortable quarters and appearance of 
the Jive Sheikha in attendance on the saint* resting-place attest the 
veneration enjoyed by the hitler r The Sheikhs were nimble to toll 
me any particulars of the holy man's story,, except that he was 
Connected in some way with Hit- still holier linaim Jafur Sudik. 
worshipped at n famous desert shrine where the Xiya River 
ends. 

The Sheikhs, who receive so nitiiiy hundred* of pilgrims every 
year. know how to prepare for the comfort of 41 paying guesto" So 
I found ll nent little room wi 11 n felt carpets and at blazing tire ready 
la receive me by the side of the siiinTs tomb. While wailing far 
my baggage, which did not arrive till late in the evening, I bail 
plenty of tiiuo to think of the curious inroad made by civilLnlima. 
as represented by this sacred establishment h into the solitude ol 
the desert. The shepherds who frequent the lonely grassing- 
ground* nf the Iveriya River, can not fail in benefit largely ns 
regards their knowledge of the outer world fay I lie stream of 
pilgrims flint passe* in the autumn and spring to the local 
saint's tomb. Is it possible that the Buddhist shrines I un¬ 
earthed ait 1 >iaii lIflij ■ Tiliij had also been once the object of similar 
pilgrimages? 

Three fairly long marches brought me from the \fazar ' into 
Kenya. They led along the side of the Kenya River and tlining]i 
scenery very much like that passed on the tir*t day after we hud 
struck its bank. Every day we saw some reed-1 mis of shepherds 
)nit their occupant* adorned to have moved away from the river. 
The bolt of vegetation grew broader a> we progressed further south h 
but l he thickets of trees gradually larcttnie rarer an id most of the 
ground was covered only with tamarisk scrub and Kumiisln These 
alone will gum to the loose sand which the fertilising water ia 
unable to reach ♦ The spots where we camped for the night. Kufaik 
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mid Chogaliuii, showed as Htlli- sign of human habitation us the 
rest of t jangle we hod been truvenfing. But our guide the 
+ Dumghu 1 know the cftUping-piUcM of tke shepherds mid always 
managed to produce sumo of tliis folk to help iii collecting fuel. 
The days were hazy, ami the murky atmosphere made me regret tin- 
clear, bracing air of the desert. 

On Jit unary 12th, about muni, 1 arrived at Boston Langur, a 
tiny hamlet in the imdst of a side, marshy plain where the river 
gathers the oulfinw of numerous flprmgs. Now ul! the water-logged 
ground was hard-frozen T uni! there was no need to follow the turns 
and bends: hy which the road avoids qnagmires, At Boutaii 
Langur 1 was met hy AIhIuIIuIi Khan, an Afghan merchant from 
Pishin, who had been settled in Kenya for some fifteen years. He 
was a fmedoolring eld man and evidently anxious to make himself 
linefnl tu the * Sahibs/ towards whom he. like his fellow- 
countrymen nil over Turkestan, prebends to cherish a feeling of 
allegiance. Unfortunately disease seems to have played havoc with 
liis constitution, and him utility was further impaired by a strange 
eon fusion of longues. Persian had long ago passed from AIkIuIIuIi 
Khan's knowledge; Turki he did not appear to have fully learned; 
and Hindustani lie heard so rarely nowadays tliat eon vernation in 
it also presented difficulties My knowledge- of Pushtu was too 
scant to pern tit my judging how much he remembered of his 
mother-tongue. However, the message Kent to him in advance had 
been duly grasped, and he hud accordingly arranged for quarters 
during my stay at Keriya. 

Kochi after meeting this claimant of the " Sirkar’s protection 41 1 
was welcomed in the Ambon's name by a cavalcade of local Pegs 
and their followers. The Begs were fat and jovial, and when they 
had convinced themselves that T couhl really talk their own tongue 
we kept np quite a lively chat while riding on towards the town* 
Etiquette evidently required that they should meet me in their 
quasi-Chinese official gurk The fur-1 ined little cape of ' Khitai" 
fashion was easily worn over their warm homely 1 Clmppuim a or 
long coats. But the black silk cap with the red button of office is 
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a poor head covering for a good Turin Muhammadan, mvustnim-d to 
shelter his: ftbuven bend under a substantial for cup when the teui- 
perature is so low as it w r as just then* So my Bega soon coin- 
promised comfort and appearances by making one of their attendants 
wear the cap imposed by their Cathay masters, while they them¬ 
selves kept their head* warm with mighty furs. 

About four miles from Bustuu Langur we reached the edge of 
the cultivated area of the oasis, J was once more among the 
hamlets with their culm Is anti poplar avenues, so uniform in up- 
peariituie all over Turkestan p After a months life lib the solitude of 
the desert the hustle of these homesteads was a welcome sight. 

■ Yolehi Beg/ my little terrier, also felt this stirring effect id' 
string fidlow-rreiitures once ittortu ami we hud no little trouble in 
protecting him from the large village dugtt which he persisted in 
provoking by his self-assertive behaviour. Kenya town presents 
no very striking appearance even for the wanderer from the 
wilderness* and 1 was far advanced amidst the low mud-house* of 
it* outskirts before i realised that l had entered the headquarters 
of a territory that extend k over some five degrees of longitude. 

I was glad to find that the quarters Abdullah Khali had 
arranged for me wore in u kind of suburban villa, fair rein Lived 
from the Bazar. The house s which belonged to a relative of his, 
a well-known Mullah, proved largo and airy. Passing, however, 
a series of half-open courts and hulls I arrived at a couple of 
little rooms dimly lighted by a lode in the roof hut more com¬ 
fortable at this season* In one of these I fouml felts spread and 
a lire blazing, and here I took up my a I mde. Lung before my 
baggage arrived the Ambus/s chief interpreter and factotum 
[^resented himself to deliver 3ns master’s greetings aial presents 
of wekonic. They were nil of a thoroughly practical uuliire, 
hud tiding firewood, fodder for my pontes, sheep and fowls for 
my self, ami on so lavish a scale as to render a worthy return a 
little difficult. However, the AinbniTs kind intentions were amply 
testified. and* l felt sure, would not sillier from any inadequacy of 
a traveller's eonnter-gifts, Etiquette permit* the feeing of the 
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briuger nf snob proreuts, aOil I did lint fail tn impress the 
interpreter with n duo s*mso uf my isut]bcfuetioti. My state visit 
to tin* Yaiuen was (Inly notified for tbe morrow. 

My Interview with Hmm-j-D&loL tin- Am bun, passed off most 
wulisthctnrilv. At I p.m. I rode in Ids Yamen tliron^h tbe lumlust 
Kiizjit uf the ' Van"! ShsLlir.’ 'Hie kirtituua tunes uf the equally 
bumble * a Old Tuwii ' r I avoided by riding outside ulmi# Hie foot of 



is sirnran or kkiuva. 


tl»‘ liiifli locas-bank mi wliieh it in built. Tim Vhtdiu uf Kenya 
1 ‘lmwly resembles tbe similar stnuftnies [ w at Yarkand, 
J\ii]^’ljsiikr and hliotnii. Architectural etiquette ovidoisllv prescribes 
nil details im in tbe direction -»f the gates, the Mrongeinont of 
tbe rinirtyards, nay, oven the position of the I able and seals in 
tbe reception-room. The salute of three pop-gniis solemnly fired 
nt my entry through the outer pate showed that the Am ban wanted 
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In be polite, and tbe reception lie himself aiTtmled in me- at the 
inner gnU 1 was distinctly hearty. 

HuapgUhiloi seemed a in mi of about forty-five, well built 
and with a ruddy face which bore a look of giuakiiiiLlire and humour, 
lie was dnostril in elegant I'hinese silks: the brocaded yellow 
petticoat ilniI the tine embroidered rent re-piece of bis statu jaekul 
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particularly attracted my attention. I found the little table on 
the raised dais, between tilt two seats which host and guest 
must nlways occupy, decked with sweet* which looked clean and 
wholesome, and the customary cup of tea replaced by little 
wineglasses of European make. A kind uf Madeira had to serve 
in place nf the orthodox Cathay beverage; whether from a wish 
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to please supposed European taste nr from tlie Am bun's own 
predilection L did UOt fellow. 

Thmigh my interpreter, Suir. Akhun, the inmioroun Tungum* 
hiul ind arrived fmm Khotan with the pnnieB I hud left behind 
on entering the desert p our conversation went on watli seine ease. 
The Ami miii'h intelligence imide np for the imperfect comprehension 
bin 4 Tungehi * showed for my Turku I hud to relate to him at 
length how E fared at Dandan-Uiliq, and, of course, took oeeusion 
to tell him liow well nil I saw and found there agreed with the 
account old 1 Twag-Heag t " j.c. p 1 linen-Tsiang, has given us of 
EiLidiUiism in them? regions, I only wished that l knew bow to 
talk about Buddhist things through the ordinary Chinese inter¬ 
preter, invariably a Muhammadan with very ha&y notions on the 
religious systems rw ivtgiie among his infidel masters;* When I 
told the Anihaii of my wish to visit an ancient site which liud been 
re port isE i in me north of Niyu. the M-jung of Hjnen-Tmag, lie 
readily promised the issue of nil needful orders for help. Mv 
thLinks and little compliments were always requited by a smile 
so cordial mid amiable, that the best diplomatic actor might have 
envied its expressiveness, When 1 left, escorted according to 
etiquette by the Andum to the side of my [w>uy H 1 found the whole 
of his retinue, down to the scarlet-dressed eveeutiolicrHj drawn up 
on the way through the inner gate. The dresses of the men 
looked clean and new, and altogether there wa» an air of neatness 
and order about the place which seemed u reflex of the AuihaiPs 
personal habits. 

1 bail scarcely le ft the Yanicii when information reached me 
that the Ainban wuh starting immediately to return my visit. So 
I rode hack in haute and just managed to get tea ready in time 
and the little inner room of my airy villa tidied up* A cover for 
my camp table was difficult to improvise* White is the colour 
of mourning in China, ami hence no ordinary table-cloth would do. 
If I visit Chinese territory again I ah til I bring a tablecloth of 
auspicious red. This time a light rug from mv bed had to do 
instead. 1 thought l wia playing at European court etiquette 
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when I had to receive ns my ^rici-Ht the host of n few minuter ago* 
But It was easy enough to continue n conversation «<> recently 
broken off, mid volumes from my little travelling book-case, 
among them Stun i das Julicn's edition of Hiueii-Tiling, helped 
to enterttiin. I shewed H using-1 tabu some of the manuscripts 
found at Ihmdjui-I'Siirj mid let him renal the legends of the 
Chinese coins of by-gone dynasties in my collection. He was 
too polite to show whether they interested him us much os my 
camp In hie, chair, and 1 hh1 s which he also closely examined. 

I hud originally planned a halt of three days at Kenya, but 
the non-arrival of the pannes expected from Klmtun caused on 
extension a if two more days. To tell the truth, all a if ns were 
not particularly sorry for the delay. My men. Ham Singh 
included, were glad to have a little respite after the roughing 
and exposure in the desert. I myself, the interviews with the 
Am ban chut over, found so much to do in the way of notes to 
he written up. accounts to be prepared, &t\+ that 1 could scarcely 
spare an hour for a daily walk in the dusk. I)aiidan4 Eliq was 
no place for clerical work, and it was only now that I was able 
to write a short account of my work there fur the Royal Asiatic 
Society's Journal The last Four days at Kenya were cold and 
gloomy. Oil the 11th and 15th of January there were light falls 
of snow, scarcely more than an inch deep each duy + yet sufficient 
to give a thoroughly wintry napecl- to llie hare Helds along the 
river. It \vm cheerful to have a tire by which to Spend the days 
of busy work. But I missed in my little den the light and ‘ [dean 
air 1 of my camp life. As usual in all houses of Kliot&n and she 
region* around, light ia admitted to the inner rooms inhabited 
during the winter only by u small square opening in the roof, [t 
is naturally scanty and ill-distributed. 

My inquiries for antiquities made through Abdullah Khan and 
others brought me little that was of interest. Kenya is not itself 
an old place and the ** treasure-seeking ” profession does not flourish 
ss in Khotan* But on the first day after my arrival I received 
information about ancient remains in the desert north of Niva 
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whirli decided uiL- tn extend nay tour in that direction. Abdullah, 
ii respectable fiiltivatci-T of Keriyfi, told me of hiving seen about 
ton yeans earlier houses evidently of the same type ais tit Dandsn- 
UilLq, hnlf buried in the sum.L some marches beyond the famous 
Miikiit of huittiL pTnfur Sodik* Others too bail heard stories of 
this 11 old town," The eagerly expected ponies for some diiaucoimt- 
11 hie reason hail failed jih yet to arrive, Bui in a omintry where 
there is neither telegraph nor a mil post-office, olio learns to take 
aiidi little delays calmly, and (lie Auiban's help amply provided 
for nil needful tran spurt. 


CHATTER XXII 

TO NIYA AND IMAM JAFAR SADIK 

Os tin- mnndngof the I Hi 1 1 of January I si.ided in ghirinns sunshine, 
it i "I ill By enjoyable after [lit confinement of the hi si few days. Ah 
i i hi ml after a 1 1.21 It of some days, my caravan took jl good deal of 
time to net cunt again. Sn there was sufficient delay t" »11 uw half 
the buys and Mien? uf k Old Kenya T to gather in the road and on 
the reads of simfn muling houses to watch the exes ting wpeciucle. 
The jovial fat Kegs of Kerns and Niyu itlie hitter away from his 
charge fur the time) duly saw me oft. Alter crossing the river-bed, 
about a 1111 After of a mile hroadf, hut now nil dry hut fur u modest 
streak of water* we passed the little villages of Hesh-tnghruh and 
Ohadghaug* Scarcely two miles beyond the town we were again 
in barren NAiidu, tlie outskirts of the great desert northwards. Oil 
I he right an absolutely Imre plain of coarse sand and pebbles leads 
up gradually like an enormous glacis to the foot of the munnta in¬ 
wall rising to the south. It was the outer range of the Knendnen, 
east of Tnhi, nsiudlv hidden by the haze from the eye* of the 
traveller who follows this ancient route to the Lop-nor region and 
the confines of true Cathay. One or two peaks, which Hum Hi ugh 
had triangulated on his trip east of Pi ska, were clearly recognisable 
again imd offered safe points for further survey work. The outer 
range was completely covered with recent snow and thus looked 
more imposing than it probably does a I other times. The high 
peaks about Pohi and behind* which reach up to £ 1*000 fL and 

more, glittered dimly in the distance, 
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Ui-toghmk, reached after an easy marc h of about fourteen miles, is 
:l small oasis of soma two hundred houses* pattered about m hamlets* 
I ficler the tree« tui l! elsowliori! in the shade a good deal of kp»w 
siil] lay on the ground. The wind nil day wart luting cold. and 
l gladly availed myself of tlie shelter prepared Ihr my party in 
the roomy house of n local 1 Kau T Clean mud walla ami gaily- 
coloured KlioUu felts Kirghiz ’) make even a tare little room 
look ehecrftd and homely on a winter evening. 

Cloads had come up in the evening and stopped the astronomical 
observations for latitude. On the morning of January 19th it was 
anewing hand when I got up, and the white trees of the orchard 
behind I he house looked delightfully European. The temj^hitnre 
lit 8 a.iii. welh 9° Fahr, The snow stopped by the time E gi a 
my caravan to move off, hut nil day the clouds hang low and 
the mountains were hidden. The ground traversed was a pebbly 
+ Sul ' very ioiicIl like the soil on most of the marches to Kbotam 
High ridges of sand were visible on the left, stretching away to 
the north. After a ride of about sixteen miles we [Hissed the broad 
and shallow bed of a stream now completely dry, and a little 
beyond arrived at the tiny minis uf Yesyulghim. It consists of 
about n dozen mud-hovels, which serve as wayside quarters for 
travellers to Xiya llihI the goldfields of Surghuk. The few lie Ids 
irrigated in the summer would not suffice for the keep of the 
inhabitants, who derive their main temi nee from providing quarters 
and supplier The water of the place is obtained from a well, said 
to he 40 k <rnlach (fathoms) deep* and it was curious Lo observe 
how this form of water supply has affected the topography of the 
hamlet. Whereas in Turkestan villages tin houses are usually 
scattered about aiming fields and gardens, I he d w ellings of 
\esvnlghun range themselves neatly round the open space 
with the well in The centre just as if it were a market-place. 
SL.me line old poplars growing in r» group near by on the edge 
of a storage tank giv^ a picturesque look lo the spot. 

Hie clouds cleared overnight, and the minimum thermometer 
s b owed — 1° Fa! i r. T 3ie imi a uta i os in 11 jiedi a tely south agai n been ti te 
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visible* a ml 1 could recognise the valley at the entrance of which 
the Surghak gold mines lie* The march was over u stony steppe 
mid iilmosL loo shorty only about eleven miles- But our 1 Daroghn 1 
thought. probably rightly h jSull the earn els could not rover the whole 
distance t^a Niya in one Any. and m the nr in ueither water m>r nlndter 
to be found on the remaining twenty-fuur miles, I bud to acquiesce. 
Ovraz Langar consists of a solitary mud-house* tenuntd by u 
- Langnrcfn. 1 Supplies and ice bad been sent cm from Ui-tnghruk. 
so we were fairly comfortable. The room I occupied wu* low. and 
the fireplace smoked badly ; bat even thus it was preferable to a lent 
in the sharp wind that blew from the east. 

The start lor Niva next morning was made cheerful by the 
arrival of Niae Afdiiin, who, witli the ponies and my mail from 
Klmtmip overtook me before I bud left Ovraz L an gar. Ho brought 
nus letters from home which had travelled by the Furghanu route to 
Kashgar nod thence by Chinese post. The latest of them had left 
my brother's hand on tin- TtIt of December, and seemed quite recant, 
considering that the mail from Europe that reached me viu digit 
bore dutes in the second week of October* It was impossible to 
ignore the postal advantages which the Trails- Caspian railway has 
secured for the European in Cent ml Asia, though for safety I 
preferred to rely on the Indian post-office and its l>uk vii lliinxu. 

The whole of the twenty-four miles" mareJi from 0 \taz Langur 
lav over u pobble-strcivii 4 Shi/ the detritus washed down from the 
great sontliem range. Here and there sand-dunes advancing from 
the desert stretched their last oifsliouts across the hard *SaL + 
There was no trace of vegetation until wo got within about six miles 
of the Kivu mods* when tamarisk k and some hardy brushwood 
appeared in small patches. The oasis of Xtvu Es formed by a series 
of hamlets and villages extending along the river that leaves the 
mountains near Suiglmk, In its upper course it is known as the 
* Darvu fc of the Ulngli-Hai Valley. After Z jun, I hud real'lied 
the western edge of the cultivated urea at the hamlet of Kang- 
surigln and a further I wu miles brought me into the central village 
eon taming the Bazar of N iyiu l was received in due form by the 
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local I Jug's deputy, and found decent quarters prepared in a Bui's 
house close to the entrance uf the Bii/.iir, It was the weekly 
market day of Nlyu, ami i hough it was getting dark in tin: narrow 
street overhung by awnings, there was still I may life in front of the 
Imolhs 13Nil line its aide* for about n furlong, There were plenty of 
dried fruits, plum*, raisins from Khntan, with tea and various 
col alii lie ill* of Chinese origin. Excellent walnuts and fa Sr red 
grapes were local produce. People wined busy buying such little 
luxuries on account of the Id festival, marking the close of the 
Ramzan fast. 

My people bad ms travellers taken dispensation from the observ¬ 
ance id I him xa it. yet they wore anxious to celebrate the day in due 
fashion as good Muslima, and lienee asked fur a halt on Jananrv 
+ 22ml + 1 could not well refuse the request, particularly as arruoge- 

monts had to be made (hr the Itihourerq and 1 Il«j supplies which were 
to be takesi to the desert site I urns bound For, All Niva was in 
holiday attire* ami the pmyers from the mosque sounded sonorously 
into my reom + I was busy with picking np my mails for India and 
home* but used the bright midday hours to take photographs of 
local people. There were plenty of tine-looking greybeard* to 
choose from, and no want of nicely-dressed children. Shy at 
lu j st, the little ones were readily enticed before my camera by the 
present of a few coppers for sweets. L Diwanas/ too, or wandering 
mendicants i in fantastic raga showing patches in all colours of 
the rainbow did not object to. giving a sitting in return for my 
alms. The rural population here, ns at Kkot&tt, shows on the 
whole remarkably good tea hires — of course, thim/usiau ns the 
popular term Inis it. XoLicjug tlir thoroughly Europium appearance 
of physiognomies in the great hums of Lbis Tnrki pn|i illation. I feel 
i I tel inert In wonder at nil the e Torts that have been made to account 
for the same fact in Hie Western Turku anil their kindred in Europe. 

Niva is an aucienl place. Hiueu-Tsiuug, travelling towards 
Lop-nor and China, duly notices the town of Ni-jaug T i.r na Niva, 
which " the king of Kliotan makes the guard of his eastern 
frontier/' Niya remained, indeed, the easternmost of the smaller 
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oases included in. tile KtiLitiiiL district inilit i ]n' construction Iil 
recent limes, of Keriyti ns a separate udniizii si rath e lanit, Tint 
pilgrim’s description shows that the desert pressed then. us now, 
close round the small oasis. A huge jar of ancient pottery* nearly 
3 feet in dunneier* which hud been found yours ago at the- old 
site to be vis i led, wm at first the only tLiiliipiily that Niyn could 
tshow me. Blit in the afternoon I received unexpected proof of the 
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great ago of tlie mined site [ was to visit* Hussain Akinin, my 
inquisitive young caniel-mau, hud accidentally come across a villager 
possessing two inscribed woollen tablets brought uwnr from ihu 
site. When these objects were produced before me, I discovered to 
toy joyful surprise that they contained writing in that ancient script 
of the extreme North-West of Indio known els KhiLroslithi, nud of u 
typo which irlusely agreed with that prevailing during the period uf 
Kindiuini rule in the first centimes of oar era. 
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The man who brought me t]if tablets had picked them up on the 
road to Imam Safaris Mazur. But l soon ascertained the original 
finder in the person of Ibrahim, an enterprising young villager who 
had dug them out from a “ house of the old town ” in the desert 
beyond. Ho hud gone there a year before in search of treasure, 
but had found only a number of these, Lu him* useless tablets. Ho 
brought away sis. only to throw some away on the road and to give 
the rest to Iris children to play with. The hitter specimens were 
soon destroyed, and Ibrahim now greatly regretted their loss, when 
he mw how well I rewarded the more sensible man who had picked 
up what lie had cant aside- I tried to hide my delight as well as I 
could p hut did not fail to secure Ibrahim an u guide for my party p 
and tu assure him of a good reward if he could dhow me the ruined 
structure where lie made Ins find. Kh uresis LI ti writing hud before 
been found in Central Asia only on the earliest Khotan coins 
approximately assigned to the first and second centuries of our era, 
ami in those remark a Ido fragments of a hi roll-hark codex which 
M, Dntreiril do Jthins, the ill-starred French traveller, acquired in 
Khotan in 18!)iL It was a happy evening when I examined Ujcsc 
most promising finds* The very cursive form of the writing and 
the holed appearance of the ink prevented any attempt at immediate 
decipherment. Certain linguistic features seemed to prove that Lite 
tablets I held in my hands contained documents with an early Indian 
text, and the writing alone sufficed to unsure me of the antiquity of 
the rains that hud furnished them. But fall of expectation as I 
was, I little anticipated at the time what a rich harvest was awaiting 
me there. 

A three days’ march from Niyu brought me to Imam Jafar Sadik's 
shrine K the starting-point of my fresh expedition into the desert. 
Scenery as well as the weather helped to make these days pleasant. 
I left Niva on a delightfully sunny morning, and the sky kept clear 
all the wayi hut the cold was still severe, the temperature at night 
falling to somewhere shiiit ip Fahr. below zero, and iu daytime 
never rising much above 'i + J° F&hr. 

The route lay, of course, all along the Niyu River, as the “ old 
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town rr of my present qaest hiul to bn reached from where the river 
die* aw r avin the suniL Its course proved almost as winding as that 
of the Kenya Darya, but its volume fiir smaller. Just like the river 
of Kenya, the Niya stream gathers water from springs and marshes 
a short distance Ik: low the town. Tills is. F nf course, the water that 
lias been absorbed higher np by irrigation channels and comes 
again to the snrla.ee lower down. Very houii el her losing sight ol 
the cultivated urea we were in h broad belt of jangle land covered 
with luxuriant Kuimish and forest vegetal son. The as mis receded 
to more than two miles from the left river-hank, and nearly as much 
from the right. The route, owing to the targe number of pilgrims 
who HnamiJly frequent Imam Jsfar a Mamr in the autumn, hail the 
well-trodden look of a high-road. On the first day it touched again 
and again the bank of the stream, now a glittering sheet of ice. Its 
breadth wos there usually SO-85 yards, its depth as far us I pi mid 
ascertain from holes that had been cut into the thick ice, no where 
more than about H feel. As the banks were only about 2-8 feet 
above the surface of the ice, it is probable that during the time of 
Elm melting snows a good deal of overflow most occur* I his may 
account for the luxuriance of the jungle growth that distinguishes 
the riverine belt. The gruziiig-greuiids of the Sly a shepherds 
begin, therefore, close Mow the little oasis, and evidently main¬ 
tain a considerable number of Hocks. I hey are said to he 
divided among ten shepherd stations, and all belong to ‘ B*ia 
of Niyii. 

The thought that all ilris Fertile stretch of ground might well be 
brought under cultivation bad occupied me an I rode "along. It was, 
therefore, a pleasant sight to nie when a little below Nagaru-k liana* 
the shepherd's but where my first night's camp had been pitched, I 
come up in the head oi a canal begun only two years previously 
under the Anibaus order** From this point, which is about nineteen 
miles distant from Nija Rnfcar p the fertile belt id suit widened 
considerably, and the ridges of the desert auud disappeared from 
view. The river winds away on the eastern side, while the route 
led through the central part of what looked like a small tract of 
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jungle* t. 1 ]e>so to the it Kite runs the now canal, n mmlest work so 
fnr* only ti-H feet bn >ud, yet likely U* bring life uud wealth to this 
lonely woodland- The soil js a fertile Idchh, mol the level of the 
ground k a uniform that its irrigation will ho easy when the jungle in 
once cleared aiwiiy. 

Vo r over eight miles we followed the nmol, mid I pictured to my 
mind the changes if in likely to bring soon tu this silent scene. No 
dmdii in ancient times irrigation was carried all along the streams 
which cut into tlio deport area, and by a careful storage uf their 
waters jimWhly mm-h ground beyond, that now seems irretrievably 
lost to the moving snmki. was ho cured for cultivation. A strong and 
capable nslinifustmtioii, whether on European or K as tern lines, 
might any day take up again the old struggle with the desort and 
successfully push forward the launders of I in man habitation, just as it 
has hi the Turkoman steppes ami the Deuba of the Punjab, by 
nature scarcely less arid. But whence is that impulse to come ? 

AYherever the forest left sufficient t>jm-n ground I could see the 
distant snowy range rising far away to the south of Niva. The 
atmosphere kept so cltur that even up tu Otra Liiogar, where a few 
reed huts form a halfway rest-house fur the pilgrims, our position 
on the plane-table could always he lived by intersections from the 
prominent points in the great mountain range. Truly a remarkable 
testimony in favour of the winter atmosphere of the desert, 
considering that at Otra 1Langur we were close on seventy u dies a wav 
from the nearest of those peaks. 

Hut these distant vistas ceased wlien the thickets of poplars and 
tajourLska were entered a little beyond that station. Here the 
woodland seemed to expand considerably over ground that hears 
ample evidence of having onco been occupied by the shifting bod of 
the river. According to our shepherd guides the width of the jungle 
tract is here 8-10 miles, and the hearings obtained from certain 
elevated points mi the day's inarch seemed to confirm this estimate. 

I nder the trees and in all depressions of the ground there remained 
a lb in layer of snow, evidently of the previous week's fall With 
the bare trees and their thick undergrowth it made up a landscape 
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thzii reminded me mure of u winter seem- in Northern hinope tlmn 
anything I luni seen for long years. 

For over twelve miles we nrele through the forest without getting 
ji glimpse of tliu river nr of n shepherd s lint that might have 
indicated its vicinity. At lust a little before sunset we reached the 
deserted nsed-lmls of Ihtbc-linstuii, the second cumping-ground. 
Urn* the sandhill* of tile desert-edge reapjmured westwards, while 
the river ciune apin within reach about a mile off to the cost. I In- 
camels with the baggage did not arrive nniil 7 p.m. My mni kept 
up splendid bonfires with the fallen trees close ill hand, and thus I 
was aide to enjoy the delight filly clear night sky without feeling 
the cold too acutely, lint when my lent was ready at last the 
temperature in it was 10° Falrr, 

My march on the 2<itli of January was considerably shorter, only 
ahnut thirteen miles, and brought ns to the tain ana Mazur that 
was to he 01 ir point of departure for the desert. The river, when 
we met it again in the morning, appeared us a narrow hand ut ice 
scarcely over 2<> feet in width, and yet constantly sending off little 

hr.dies. It looked as if the umch-tvdneed stream were trying 

where it could bury itself quickest. \ fit just here, so near its end, 
the fertilising power of its water visibly reasserted itself. The 
trees increased in size nial the shrubs in height as we came nearer 
to the shrine, and the scenery around the latter looked quite pretty 
even in the bareness <»t" its winter dress. Scattered at various juiiiils 
niiiidHt groves of large poplars are lints intended for the shelter of 
pilgrims. On the ridge of what looked like a huge sand-dune to 
tin- west there appeared a tangled mass of stutfs and Hags ot all 
kinds, marking the resting-place of the martyr prince whose memory 
renders the place sacred. At last we were in front of tin- collection 
of mosques, Madrasahs and houses of the hereditary at lend nuts 
which make up the * Mazur/ It looked imposing enough to eyes 
that had seen 1 a-shles the desert only the mud huts of Kenya and 
Niva for the last two months. A group of little lakes, formed 
apparently V the river between the group of building* and the hill 
which the tomb crowns, greatly added to the pietnrcmpieuess of 
the scene. 
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After tt rii|N3il ius])ecLinii of the hiiihlingN, among which only u 
largo ijiiudrungulur Madrasah built by Niuz ][nkim Beg with burnt 
bricks can daim some merit, I proceeded jwsfoes the ice of Use 
northernmost lake Lu the 3 til I opposite, Its foot is occupied by 
proves of fine old trees, a midst which pious donors have erected 
pruning platform* ami various little Sands for pilgrima utul tins 
scholars ulm attend the school of the shrine* Ail [lie trees were 
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decked with little Hugs, yak lulls or simple rags, the votive offerings 
of visitors. Tin; path to the hilltop ascends through a large 
number id rough wooden niches, all hearing the same murks of 
pilgrims* devotion* At the first of these arches there is to be 
seen the iij oiliest collection imaginable of rags. All colours 
and materials are represented, from fine Indian muslin to 
Birmingham cotton prints. Chinese silks, Hnashin chintzes, and 
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the coarse 4 Khnm p of the country. TV- custom which prompts 
pilgrims In leave behind tbe«e tokens of their devotion prevniIs 
equally lit Mulminuiaihvu and Hindu pilgrimage places throughout 
India. I thought nt the time how curious an tinlneolngical find 
thin exhibition uf textile sample* would make if it were safuly lurried 
beneath the sands and laid bare again a Tier runtimes. 

The pilgrims’ path to Llie tomb winds mu nil the hill, and on its 
inner side are everywhere little heaps of earth arranged like groves. 
They arc intended to symbolise the resting-place* of the " Shahids/ 
the faithful Muslims who fell herewith Imam -Vufm- Sadtk, l heir holy 
leader, lighting the infidels of Chin and Mad tin/ Khnlaii, a* 

related in llie T&skirah or legendary of the shrine. More curious to 
me. however, was the obacrvutiun that the hill* which rises about 
170 feet above the hike. dues nut consist of sand hut of stony 
detritus overlying reefs of salt* The hitter crops out at several 
points unil is of greyish-white colour* The presence of rock-salt, 
and of the grovel which covers it, is remarkable enough in this 
locality. Both to the west ami east of the riverine hell there is 
nothing but sand. If the sanctity of the Inti goes hack to pre- 
Muliammoian times, tin is likely enough in view of what bus been 
observed of other pilgrintflkgn places in thie region, ibis natural 
peculiarity would suffice to explain it. 

From the hilltop we enjoyed uii extensive view over the desert 
northward* The forest* which marks the extent of the river s 
fertilising influence, seemed to die a wav some sis or seven miles 
beyond the Mnar. 'The stream* before losing itself in the sand* 
takes a turn to the north-west, oud that directi>m. ino. my guides 
imi Seated for the ancient site. 

It took a long time to get my caravan into inarobipg order on 
the morning of .limitary 2fitli. I he men went in turns to pay 
their respects to the saint's tomb on the hilltop* and later on the 
filling and securing of the water-tanks that were to supply us ai 
the “old town " caused farther delay* No water is to be got by 
digging at the site I was about to visit, and accordingly I knew 
that we should have to depend for a lengthy stay on the tanks. 
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Those two, which had tNutit? all the way from Calcutta, being con¬ 
structed of strong gnhniuaed icon, had already during their use ut 
Danduiel ilu] proved equal to thi fa sinim mused hy the freezing of 
I heir contents. lu hut Cakuitin* ] confess, neither the makers 
; Messrs. Thomson) nor I myself bud thought of nights like the 
hist one* Ailien the miiiitmuii thermometer showed 12 ° F. below 35010, 
our lowest tern | tern Lure yet recorded. The other tanks, notwith¬ 
standing the prociintioiss taken, proved to have sprung leaks owing 
to expansion, when the ire into which their contents had turned 
was again melted. Luckily the great cold prevailing permitted 
the transport of additional ice in 1111 pro vised sucks and nets— 
a most useful expedient which 11 niterhilly facilitated the regular 
supply of tiie indispensable minimum of water while mv camp* 
eon 11 ling from forty to fifty ]w:uple, was pitched fur out in She 
desert. 

The day was brilliantly dear and the si in shine and the guy 
colottre of the landscape made the march quite enjoyable through 
the forest land where the river finally loses itself in the sand. 
Aland three miles below tin- Mazur the tiny river-course spreads 
mil in some shallow marshes ami then finally disappear*, at least 
in winter-time. During summer She flood water, as shown hy the 
Lii-ep-riit ' Yars' or ravines we passed, several miles lower down, 
is earned for sunn- distance further. Near the inareh known ns 
Tulkuch-liid lie the huts and the sheep-pens of Nurullah, the 
guardian of the flocks which belong to the shrine These were 
said to number over four thousand sheep; and Nurullah, who acted 
a* our guide up to the end of the grazing-grounds, plainly showed 
by his get-up ami manners that he vrm more than a ronmmn ' Kpi- 
ehi,‘ or shepherd,. He cultivate* clone to hb huts a plot of lurnl 
which produces wheat and maize sufficient to maintain his family 
At this little farm the ponies were to remain during our stav in the 
desert. 

Tin- tr « 3 K (!*»* Mt thickly in ttiin. nuipl)-wutenid tract that the 
camels hid often Ihj hull until » jmth i-imkl lu: eh^ruil ftir them. 
Even'where the traeen of ih«er. linns ami other gniue were to he 
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seen. Gradually the jungle area became inure ami more invaded 
by drift-mud: clump* of trees which hud withered and died 
themselves mure frequently: mid at last. *ome night nules below 
the Mutfjir; the forest changed to it wide expanse of low suiid-com-s 
thickly overgrown with t-fiiuarisks and a burdy shrub known us 
A k-liken. Groups of dead poplars and other trees rose between, 
their large stems now gaunt and twisted by ugm bearing evidence 
of a tinm when the river curried life further into the desert. From 
it high sand-hill dose to my camp i could see how the scrubby 
jungle spreada out between the great ridges of sand that murk on 
the east and west the coiopieocement of the true desert. TJio 
breadth of this area was here folly four miles, mid at various |M>iut* 
it formed bays that indent still Fnrtlu-r into the true desert. The 
obi coarse of the river must have extended toward* the north-west: 
for in Unit direction the jungle-He mb eonld be seen for h con¬ 
siderable distance spreading over ground* nowhere broken by high 
ridges of sand. 

The surmise I formed, that the ancient site would be reached by 
following these traces of the former river-eonrse, was continued 
by the next day's march. Tins also showed, for the first time in 
inv experience of the desert, that the distance given hr the local 
guides was exaggerated, I had been told that the mins in hr 
visited would be reached in three marches from [main J a fur's 
shrine. In reality we reached the southern edge of the area con¬ 
taining them by ii second easy march of about fourteen miles oil the 
*27th of .lunuary, It lay nil along in tha direction - -iiiom oxaidly 
N.N.W.— in which on the previous evening I had sighted the con¬ 
tinuation of the old river-bed. For llie lirst fife miles or so the 
patches of dead forest were so thick that we had often to pick 
with care 4 i way Ibr the camels. Tamarisk brushwood still grew 
vigorously m midst the dead trees* chiefly Tnghrak, Hie time when 
the latter flourished equally cannot have been very remote. For 
inanv of the lifeless trees still returned their branches, unlike llie 
shrivelled skeletons of trunks seen elsewhere. A dry channel, 
about 4 feet deep* could be traced for some distance, winding 
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along the eastern edge of the oh ] jungle. The men promptly culled 
il the ' l stung 1 lejiiuil i of the +i old bim." But I was unable to 
ffcucl any proof of its artificial origin. 

Further down we In i d to pass through a ]k ■ Lt l if steep, rmiinsl 
sand-knolls from lo U\ HO feel high, rising elosi.- together and nil 
covered on their tops wiLli tangled masses of living and dead 
tamarisks, On the northern slopes the snow that had fallen a 
week before still lay plentifully to Lite depth of ah inch. hi the 
midst of this belt, extending for tt clisiance of about three miles 
from south tn north, 1 came iiposi broken lottery remains mid an 
enclosure made ufthickly-pin-ked rushes. Inside it Lire men recog¬ 
nised trunks of fruit-trees and planted poplars, or Terek/ We 
had evidently passed the site of some ancient farm, lleyoud, the 
sand-hills were lower, hut also hare. Living tamarisk bushes 
eon 3d he seen only on isolated ssnd-eones rising here mid there 
oybt t.lio low dimes. Pottery fragments strewn over the Hand, with 
bits of si Mg jiucl similar luiid refuse, assured my guides tlmt we were 
near lhe goal. 

S.Hsn I sighted the first two s£ houses/' standing on what looked 
a( first sight like small elevated plateaus, hut which mihsequttnl 
observation proved Lo bo merely portions uf the original loess stdl 
that hud escaped the erosion proceeding nil ruiind. The wooden 
posts of these buildings n>se fur higher above the sand than in the 
case uf the dwelling a t DmitUw-l iliij. A rapid inspection sufficed 
to show that their inode of rniistriiction was iiiateriallv the same: 
hut the dimensions here were larger and the timber framework was 
far more elahrirate and solid. That these remains were of far 
greater antiquity Iracame rvideot ulmosl immediately when, in a 
room "f one of the houses, E came upon some finely curved pieces of 
Wuoil lying practically un the mrface, which displayed ornaments 
of a type curuatou to early Chmdhurn sculpture*. Mare Ling about 
two miles further north across fairly high chines. I arrived at a 
3ilined structure of smi-dried bricks, which Abdullah had already 
mentioned to me al Kenya as a + PotaL 1 It proved, as I had 
expected, to be the remains of n small Stupa, buried for the most 
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\nirt by the dope of n high conical m ad-hill p und lienee cotn|mru- 
lively well preserved. 

Close in it [ pitched my cmnp } in a position conveniently central 
fur the exploration of the scattered mins. The ground in the 
ini mediate vicinity seemed greatly eroded und + where not actually 
covered by dimes, displayed in profusion lame pieces of broken 
lottery* withered trunks *if poplars and garden trees t as well ns 
niiu-li decayed remains of ancient timber that splintered and broke 
almost ns boop a.M lifted. Even more than this debris, the frag- 
meats of stone that covered the hare loess* evidently the reirniitJH 
of larger pieces that mnst have been brought here from the river- 
bed near tile foot of the moiiiikams for use in the houses, attested 
the destructive force uf the desert winds and of (he extremes of 
climate, As I retired to my first night's rest among these silent 
witnesses uf ancient habitations, [ wondered with mi aim apprehen¬ 
sion whether lln-nlmn's story would prove true, and bow much nf 
the other precious document* on wood which he declared tu la rive 
left behind at the time nf his " prospecting M visit were still 
waiting to be recovered by me. 
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CHAPTER XXI11 

E IliST KXIAYATIOX OK KHAHOSEITHI TAJsLftTS 

Mv lirst business on the morning of the "JHth of .Inn nary was in 
despatch limn Singh with Ibrahim Akhun, our pirn- ky liLlle Darughiu 
mi a reconnoitring expedition woatwmtLs. They were to observe how 
fur fuel and ground easy enough for laden camels c-mild he found in 
thill diwetiem. My object was to make sure whether, on the con¬ 
clusion of my work at this site, mi attempt could safely be made to 
move my caravan straight across the desert to the mins of AkLiken 
or Karatloiig. which wart; to be visited on the lower Keriya Darya, 
In the went of no objective offering lur exploration fusilier to the 
east. this march of some fifty iniles through the desert might savi¬ 
ns the great detour via Xiya and Kenya. 

As sonij as I had seen the little parly safely oIf with camel* to 
ride and a sufficient store of ice ami food, I hastened to set out 
to tiie mined buiidmg p where Ibrahim hud u year previously picked 
up bis undent tablets inscribed with Khamsin hi diameters. At 
Niva he had declared that plenty more of them wore left f» toitu* 
It had been impossible to hide from him the value wldcb I attached 
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to these tablets, uml iih ho mili-si'ijin'lllly seenn-d to regret not having 
himself inade it haul of theui, Ihad him \vnfcciied nt r<mti',nxiA after 
<mi' arrival to prevent Inn (wrap* or nuy possible interference with 
tlio Hjml. Tlie mingled filings of expectation and distrust with 
whieli i now approached it won changed to joyful nmuiraiice, 
AlhHit a nub to the east of the camp I siglil.dthe ruin towards 
winch Ibrahim was gliding q«, on what looked like a little terrace 
riHiijo high above the depressions of the ground caused by tin 
erosive action oi the wind. On ascending tin- mIojk* I picked up 
in once three inscribed tablets lying amidst the debris of umpire 
timber tliat marked wholly eroded parts of the mined structure; amt 
on reaching the top, I found tn mv delight many more scattered 
almul within one of the moma, still i-leurly traceable by remains „f 
their walls. 

Only ii year Lad passed since Ibrahim had thrown them down 
Uivre, and the layer of drift-sand was so thin as scarcely to protect 
the topmost ones from the snow that still lay on tlie ground. 
Ibrahim at once showed me the spot where he had unearthed the 
relics lie had treated in such utter ignorance of their value. It 
proved to be the south-west corner of a small room, which was 
situated between other apartments in the northern wing of the 
building, ami is seen <m the left in Lite photograph "showing 
this nrin tN, IJ after excavation. There in a little recess, shorn 
4 feet wide, Istwcen the large brick-built fireplace, well recog. 
nisablo above the sand and the went wall of the room, lie had come 
upon a heap of tablets by scooping out the sand with bis hands. 
The treasure he looked for was not there, and the ancient 
documents which he found, apparently still lying ft, horizontal rows 
with some sort uf arrangement, were thrown away into the neat 
room, I blessed the good Jack which had brought me to the situ 
so soon after this discovery. For, fully exposed to wind and sun, 
those thin wooden boards could nut long have retained their writing 
in such wonderful freshness as they had daring their sah: interment 
of many centuries beneath the drift of sand. As it was, Lin- sun of 
one year and perhaps the recent snow (patches of it are seen on 
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the ground in the photograph opposite! had bleached and partly 
effaced the fully wq>used waiting of the topmost tabled 

My firat tusk was to put a guard over the place where Ibrahim 
luid scattered there precious finds* so us to prevent further injury 
<» r aliKtrretien, Then the men were ret to work to clear the room 
where he had first come upon them. H was an easy mutter, as 
the room measured only 14 by Hi feet, and the sand which covered 
its flour was not deep* On the north Hide, near the eluded dope, 
it only !uy In u depth of about m l feet, which increased u* nlxml 
4 feet towards the south walk While (his clearing itrococded, I 
had time to examine umre carefully the character of the whole 
structure. It was essentially one bared on the use of timber which 
the forest laud along the river uml the plantations of k Terek ' or 
white poplar subsequently traced at many points of the undent site 
mmt have supplied in abundance* Massive woolen beams, which 
surprised my workmen by their thickness and jierfect finish* formed 
a kind of foundation* On this were set wooden posts about 
4 inches square, which supported the roof ami at the same time 
served us a frame for lhe walls* There ami smaller intermediary 
posts* fixed at regular intervals ef about a (hot, were joined by light 
crost;'beams, of which sumo were still found in position. Tu this 
framework was fixed a strong kind of matting of tamarisk branches 
woven diagonally, which again was covercd on each side with layers 
of hard, white plaster of varying thickness. The walls hud com¬ 
pletely decayed where not actually covered by sumi. but most of the 
posts originally holding them, now bleached and splintered, still 
rose high above the surface. 

As the room was gradually cleared, about two dozen inscribed 
tablets were found at various points of the original floor and on the 
ruined platform ihat flanked the fireplace on the west. There was 
nothing to indicate whether they had been separated from the main 
deposit of documents which Ibrahim bad lighted upon in the recess 
at thi- south-west comer of the room* The careful search which I 
then made myself for the scattered remains of Iris find, resulted in 
the recovery of no less than eighty dive tablets, and ns the clearing 
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of tin* remaining rooms <,f the north wing still further Added to 
their n uni her. I found DijHfif before the duy 'h wnrh was dour iti 
iwesesidon of material* fur mon abundant thmi I run Id reasonably 
have huped lor. 

The remarkable state of preservation in which n eons idem Me 
portion of the wooden tuldels was found made il easy for me, even 
during II lirst cursory men munition on the spot, to acquaint mvself 
"if 11 I he mu iu I eo lures ot I he if use and outward iirnugeiiieiit. 
Wilh the exception of a lew oblong pieces, all tablets found 
11 mi day were wedge-shaped, from 7 to 15 inches long, and 
showed evidence of bliving been originally arranged in pains, 
Tliese pairs had been held together by a string which passed round 
the si pi ure ends of the wedges, usually from from ‘2} to H inches 
broad, and also through a hole drilled into both tablets where their 
bn end 1 apt-red fo u point. In tile case of many such double 
tablets, even where tile two pieces Imd got deluchcd, portions of the 
ancient string were still intact, and on some also the clay sealing 
which Imd been inserted over the string in « specially pre|Hired 
square socket. lint it was only by the snbseipieni discovery of 
practically [nrfcct specimens that I was able to a certain nil details 
nt the ingenious method of festtening adopted for these iindent 

documents on ... 1 therefore leave their full description, as 

well as that of other technicalities connected with their use, for a 
Inter rhnpter. 

1 ln p text* Sn\nnjiliJv written in Kfniroslttha eluirflcters^ an4 
running from right to left parallel to Hie longer side, occupied the 
inner nurtures of the tablets, those originally tamed towards 

each other when the tablets were still fastened in pairs. Gu the 
outside snrfiiee which Imre the day seal, and aoon proved to have 
served the purposes of a kind of envelope, there usually appeared 
hriet eii fries in the same script, thru ting a single line. Their very 
position and form at Mice suggested that they were intended either 
as records of the contents or else to convey the names of the sender 
or addressee. It was naturally with intense curiosity that I 
examined the writing of each tablet as it was extracted'front the 
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sand. VIlere double tablets had remained together and thus pro¬ 
tected ouch other, the black ink of the Kh&mshfhi lilies written on 
ilie inner surfiico looked ns fresh as if penned yesterday. On 
other* it -with necessary to apply the brush to clear away an 
adherent emst of sand, but only on comparatively few bud the 
writing faded so iiti 1 us to become illegible. 

ft was easy to recognise that the tablets, though written by 
many different hands, shuwed throughout the characteristic pern- 
Parities uf that type of Khareshthi writing which in India is 
invariably exhibited by tbe inscription^ uf the tio-called Kmdmna nr 
hidiotteythiim kiugbn The period during wliudi those kings ruled 
over the Punjab and the regions to the west of tilt Indus falls 
within the first three centuries uf out era, The earliest coins ul 
Kbotan and the fragmentary birch-lark leaves of the hiun-ml do 
Ellina Manuscript, which were the only relics of Klmrobdilhi writing 
s^s far known in t entra) \hui „ hove with good reason been assigned 
to the mime period. Thus even while still engaged ill gathering 
the remarkable documents that were coining to light here in such 
surprising numbers, and long before any careful examination 
1'ecamu possible, I felt absolutely assured m to their high anthpuiy 
and exceptional value. 

And yet dining that day's aiuiimthig labours and as 1 marched 
buck to camp in the failing light of the evening* tlier^ remained a 
thought that prevented my urcdneologicnl conscience front becoming 
over-triumphant. It was true that the collected text of the 
hundred odd tablets, which l was cuttying aw ay carefully packed 
iliul lab cl led as the result of my first day's work, could not fall 
in neb short of, if it did not exceed, the aggregate of all tile 
material* previously available fur the study of Khiiroshtbi. whether 
in or outside India, But was it not possible that these strange 
records, with the striking similarity of their outward lurni and almost 
all, as I had noticed, showing when complete an identical short 
formubi at their cm um mi cement, might prove to be mere replicas of 
the same text, perhaps a prayer or an extract from sacred Buddhist 
writings ? The care taken about t he sealing of most of the tablets 
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HL'i'IJtl'j] indeed to puLEji III CUl! Lents of U lliort 1 priLI'lk'ul illltllTi'— 
letters, perhaps, and contracts or ibuimtuiilii of hoi oft offiehd 
character. ] ktiL-iiV well Unit the historical mid aiiinpiJiriiaii interest 
of tIn- Minis, if they were really to furnish such records, would be 
imcnMUicd k}oni1 nil proportion* Yel the supposition Hecuied 
almost too good to be readily indulged in* 

Onm in the coin punitive shatter of my Unit, us soon ns the 
detailed account of the first excavations Inn] been written up, 1 
began with impatience to compare a ml study I he best preserved of 

those re markable tablets. I knew fr. the experience furnished 

by the Du t rciii 1 de (thins fragmenta ami more than one Klniroehthi 
stone inscription from the Punjab., how serious a task the proper 
decipher]in nt of these documents wntihl necessarily prove even t*> 
the epigmphitit working in Ilih study. [ was thus prepared for the 
exceptional difficulties likely to he presented by the cursive 
character of the writing and all the uncertainties as in the lan¬ 
guage and contents* Yet sitting up that evening wrapped in my 
furs until the increasing cold drove me to seek refuge in tied the 
ll lermometer showed next morning a minimum of !) Fubr* below 
zero—l gained assurance on hvu important paints. 

A series of philological observations bearing on the phonetic 
value of the characters, single or compound, that could be read with 
certaintyi and on the ncurreaee of particular mtiectioml ending, 
Ac.* convinced me that the language was an early Indian Prakrit, 
pi-obablv of a iy|H' closely akin to the dialect fen ml in the legends 
of the oldest KIioLhii cuius and in the Du trend do Rliins frag¬ 
ments. It became equally certain from a cursory comparison of 
the tablets that their text varied greatly both in extent and in 
matter, notwithstanding the brief initial formula with which most 
of them opened. Jt was only some days later that I succeeded in 
definitely deciphering the loiter, when its w uni in %—malnuwtira 
mahtirnffa likuti, * b Bis Highness the Maharaja writes [thus]: " - 
plainly established that these parti l- uiar documents conveyed official 
orders. In the meantime* however, the previous observation* 
together with others, such as the occurrence of numerical figures 
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in tin) body iir vununs Infects, sufficed I,, relieve uie of ttie doubt 
tlinl tlijs unexpected wealth of epigraph tail li mis might after Jt ]| 
resolve itself into numerous repetitions of identical religions lexis 
mi in li oil in favour with llie pious among nil Buddhist communities. 

Though I could nut feel sure as yet in regard to lIu real nut are 
di'tlif contents, there whs enough in tbo day’s discoveries to justify 
tlic conclusion that. with tlic Khanudithi script transplanted from 
(in 1 extreme North-West of India, an curly form of Indian ajieoch 
Itinl also been brought into popular use within tin- tom tunes of 
undent Kim tun, probably from the same tvgiou. Such » fact 
could be accounted for only by historical events of far-reaching 
importance, whicii hitherto teemed wholly lost to our field «f vision' 
'Oil- fascinating prospect of bringing them again to light made ms 
look out with intense interest for each additional finds as the site 
might have in store. 

'1 hat my hopes in tins direction hud indeed been well Cornu led was 
pro veil on the following morning, when I began the clearing of the 
southern wing of the rained building. This adjoined „i right 
Mingles tin' eastern end of the row of apartments excavated on the 
preceding day, and communicated with them by a door feuding at 
lirst int® a small room, only 10 ft. brand. which might have served 
as a kirn! of auto-chamber. A brood platform, built of plaster some 
8 ft. above the floor, and extending along must of the length of the 
room, 1'Hiked as if intended to accOBUDorfele attendants, an exactly 
Similar arrangement lieing observed [u modern Turkestan houses. 
A well-preserved oblong tablet, which wa* tbo sole find mode here, 
shows ii huniUe ut one And and thus closely resembles tlic Indian 
1 Takbto <>r wooden writing board to which I have already referred 

in connection with a discovery at ..bn-Uiliq. It afeo attracted 

my attention by exhibiting on both sides narrow vertical columns 
of writing which suggested either a metrical text or else fists, 

I fierc was little tune to bestow on individual finds when the cl car¬ 
ing, if the large apartment (N, iv, immediately adjoiningon the smith 
lia.l begun ; for from the shallow sand which covered it inscribed 
tablets of all forms and sixes Boon began to crop up in unexpected 
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numbers. It was a room 2(! ft. square* with a raised platform of 
plaster raining rotmd three of its mile*, while the remains of right 
|Mnate arranged* in a square indicated! a central area which probably 
hsm] a raised roof to adnni light utul air; utter the fashion still 
observe l in the LuIIh of large Turkestan houses. As the protecting 
luYL-r of sand wiis here only 3 ft, deep little loom was left of the 
wailltf tliiiii rows of broken posts. The liral inscribed in blots tmi P 
wliipli turned up in ihe sand dose to the surface, haul suffered 
greatlyj their warped mid split wood {shewing plainly the effect of 
the terrible summer heat to which they must have been exposed 
since the winds had carried away most of the sand that origin ally 
protected them. 

All tlie more delighted was I when 1 foil ml that even the light 
remaining Inver of sand hud sufficed tu preserve in u more or less 
legible condition the threescore of tablets that were found covering 
the pint form along the southern side of the room. Iel souiu places* 
particcdarly near the centre of the wall, they were rising in small 
closely pricked heaps above the plaster ilooring* evidently jnet as 
left by the Inst occupant*. 11 ill a considerable Dumber of other 
inscribed tablets showed plainly by their position that they had 
been disturbed at some early period, apparently not long after the 
building hud bean deserted. For, in addition to suiue twenty 
tablets which were found scattered about in thfc- louse sand covering 
the door just in front of the south ami vast platforms. I unearthed 
over two dozen am re from the sun them part of the central area of 
the room marked by the posts already referred to. 

As the layer of these tablets was being removed it was aeon that 
they had rested on :l square piece of strong mat ting which T sup¬ 
ported by some light rafters ulao recovered, must have once formed 
a roof over the central urea. The matting was found lying about a 
foot above the Hear, thus showing the depth to which the invading 
sand had accumulLiLcd before the roof fell. The tablets found above 
the nmUiog canid only have got there subsequently, They limy 
well have been thrown there when the abandoned dwelling was 
visited by some one an x Iona to search its remaining contents after 
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ihv Jk^luon of the modem “ treasiirr-seekcW’ The uncivil records 
k-tt behind by the bat occupiers us so iiiiiL-h “ waste-paper" (to use 
nit anachronism) were not likely Its have been Lien tod by liitit with 
more respect than Ibrahim bud wkown tor the collection of tablets 
ho bo luckily unearthed in another part of the building. 

Mow the limiting I discovered some more tablets which owed 
their excellent state of preservation evidently to thin safe covering, 
and then I came upon a sum II ova I-shaped plat form of plaster which, 
fudging from the rained rim enclosing it, must have served us no 
r>IKMi fireplace. But more interest mg and more puzzling to o than 
these structural details were the epigraph™! tinds. Their variety 
in respect of whupe and Hioe was truly rein ark u I do. The wedge- 
duijxd tabletu fa m ili ar from the hrsi day n work reappeared again ; 
hut tn inuithem they were tar surpassed by inscribed hoards of wood* 
iu which, notwithstanding great variations in detail and propor¬ 
tions? the designation of oblong appears generally applicable. The 
n^e uf those which wore provided with a handle, usually rounded or 
pentagonal, and exhibited Kliiroehllii writing on both aides, could 
readily be accounted for by their resemblance to the Indian 
Tiikhin (for a specimen,. see p. 8&!t). 

OLlicr tablets attaining considerable dimension* in length, up to 
80 in,, but comparatively narrow, curiously reminded me. by their" 
uppers ranee and the hole regularly found near one end, of the palm 
]vines which we know to have been used from the carlieat times for 
THAI] IT, scripts in India. Useltal as this, hole must have been for 
handling and storing these tablets of wood* it was nevertheless 
evident that it n.’iild not have been intended* ns in the case of palm- 
h iif manuscript*, for a string to unite a series of them into a sort «f 
Potlii. Fur not only were such tablets of entirely different sizes, 
but their great majority (close mi thirty pieces) allowed plainly by 
I In irregular a ri a u gen lent of their writing, in small colmmismid 
isrteu running in dilTerent directions and cone hiding ivith numerical 
figures, hy the appearance of Yimous hand writings? erasure®, 
bracketings, and similar indications, that they did not contain 
texts, or even connected communications, but in till probability 
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memumulrt, tubular statements, accounts and other casual 
records. 

Two series of oblong tablets hivgely represented among tin- liuiL^ 
of N* iv. (ais tliis particular room was designated by me) showed fur 
greater regularity and care iit writing ns well us workmanship, 
without being the kss puzzling ui the time of their discovery. 
These were tablets of mdangular shape, varying in length from 
-I tiN !H inches, which soon attracted my attention by the raised rim 
resembling a margin Lliey invariably exhibited :le the narrower sides 
Lif their single inscribed Kariuee* The writing extending between 
these rims in five to thirteen lines always parallel to the Longer 
side, ordinarily bore ill the commencement n Kharoshihi minierical 
figure preceded by a word which I mid before long ns sattn'*.iixtn , '\ 
meaning in Sanskrit or Pmkrit "in the year." In the text im¬ 
mediately following there npisured with equal regularity figures 
preceded by the wpnb muar and divtiu r T vi in the . . . month HH 
and "on the . . * day, M There could be no doubt that I held in 
my hands dated documents or records of sou to kind* Yet there was 
nothing in this to enlighten me as to the jH/cttliur firm of these 
tablets or the manner in which they might have hern tuned* 

Busily occupied ns I wus in directing the excavation and idea ring 
and numbering each find, I failed to realise at the time the close 
relation that existed between these tablets anil another class of 
which the same rained apartment furnished numerous specimens* 
They consisted of rectangular pieces of wood not exceeding H inches 
in length and 5 in width, 21 ml often much smaller, winch un their 
tint reverse rarely had any writing, while the obverse in its raised 
centre invariably showed a square or oblong socket, manifestly 
intended for the insertion of a seal, together with a tmisverseh 
written line tir two of Khuroshfhi characters. It was only later, 
when the remarkable riibki&h-heap to bo described Isdow hod 
yielded tip its uiiticpiarian treasurer. that an explanation, as definite 
as it was simple, revealed itself of these enrmna seal-tanring tablets„ 
and of the riius appearing on line wooden due 11 men ts to whitdi they had 
once taen fitted us envelopes (for ill 11 strut inns see pp + 3l3«l t S5P-I P 305). 
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The structure which had so richly rewarded my find two ,1 nyn 
.In hours was loci fai decayed to permit itf my certain conclusion us 
to Et> feu I clntirirter* r l he records which hml escaped (U^Lni^tinn t 
buried low on its floora, won}^ no doubt* furnish tliu due* though 1 
foresaw that tlieir complete elucidation might be a labour of yearw* 
Whether, however, rho building I hud excavated hud once served us 
the residence of some lucid official or perhaps ns a monastic dwelling, 
it was dear [hat the writings found m it could only he the retiiuiiiK 
of a cot lection that had gradually accumulated and been left behind 
by chance when the place was abandoned. 

It was hence u fiiet of anrhieologicul significance that among all 
this wealth of written documents nut a single scrap of actual (wjier 
was found. Nor euiild I discover 11 trace of paper among the 
mssccdhiiieuus rubbish which wan brought to light in other rooms of 
the building* U was evident, therefore, that the a m of this w riting 
material, so much more convenient tluin wood, however old it may 
have been iu China, had nut spread in Eastern Turkestan at that 
eii riy date which paliDOgraphie considerations indicated for my 
discoveries. Wooden tablets for writing purpose* are indeed 
mentioned in Very early Indian tests, particularly Buddhist ones ; 
and it is easy to realise that their use recommended itself in u 
country like Turkestan which produces neither pa tin-leaves nor 
birch-bark, the other ancient writing materials know'll in India. 
None the less was it a delightful surprise when, fur away at [his 
solid-buried site on the eastern limits of ancient Klmtaii territory, I 
found myself in fio&fefitdpi) of tin- first specimens ever discovered of 
hid inn records on wmsL 

All that day a breeze was blowing from the north east, light vet 
sufficiently piercing in the prevailing cold and strong enough to 
drive before 1 it a light spray of sniul* As this passed over the 
nncient tablets laid out iu rows us they were being recovered, il 
ever threatened to efface the pencil figures which 1 wrote with half- 
bentnnlxjd fingers on the often soft worn] of their surfiicc in mark 
the succession of the finds* l scarcely needed to l>e thus gently 
reminded of the erosive power of the desert winds. With the view 
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<>t the ruiit^l building before me its reproduced in the photograph 
t liken trout a sji ml-ii fit done by tp, SfJlJ), it wan impossible to 
ignore the extent to which this and other structures of the site have 
stifft-red hy erosion. The sn ail plateau which the min is seen now 
to occupy. raised some 12 to 15 feet above the immediately snr- 
rotinding ground, is linmistukabJy line to the erosion which proceeded 
siromnl the building. While tin strip of ground actually covered 
by (lie debris of the slrncture* retains the originnl level, the open 
surface near by, consisting „f niere Icons, lias lasoa lowered more 
and more by the action of the wind. The drift-sand carried along 
■oer this portion n| the urea, winch was once watered from the 
Niya I liver, is not sufficient at present to fill the depression* thus 
created or to protect the mins. Broad nivines, from 15 tu 80 feet 
deep, were to lie seen in many places where (he excavating force 
of the winds could freely assert itself in the Imre loess soil. That 
part of the ground, loo. still occupied by ancient buildings, h being 
slowly cut into and undermined, just as if it were exposed to the 
erosive action of running water. The result finally produced k 
this slow process of destruction Is spUy illustrated hv the photo¬ 
graph jaflt referred to; for the heavy timber debris [Imre seen on 
the dope of the foreground marks rt pari ,,f the original building 

wiin i, has completely fallen, owing to the soil beneath having ... 

ended. Thus at more than one spot near my camp 1 found 
scattered fragments of beams and posts ns the sole remains of ancient 
structures. Ultimately the wood, rendered brittle by long exposure 
hresbs up into splinter* which the winds are able to carry away 
wilb ease, and only potsherds and small fragments of stone or 
metal remain to iiulii-atc tiro place of ancient habitations. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

EXCAVATION OF ANCIENT RESIDENCES 

Tjjk danger in ruins involved to crosimi was strikingly demon- 
Crated by tho condition of u large group of ancient ilwidliiigs which 
I fon mb! about hit If tt mile to llie north* west of the building first 
excavated, and which I next proceeded to examine. Here an urea 
roughly measuring 500 square feet proved to lie closely occupied 
by the timber debris of attcieiiL houses. Bui as the dunes wort- 
only a few feet high, and the ground even" where was great I v eroded r 
very little res an toed of the walls, and still less of the content fi. nf 
Llie ruoniH. Even Lima careful search led to interesting finds of 
inscribed tablets in n de La died room immediately to the south 
of the IkjsI preserved of these houses, which is seen in the fore- 
ground of the photograph reproduced on p. 371. 

The sand covering the lkioruf the detached room. i\\ y.) lay oulv 
half a foot to one foot deep, Being thsis poorly protected against 
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atmospheric influences, the majority of the fifty odd tablets of wtwd 
mi- hero |»icki a d up had withered ami bleached until all tmeo of 
writing was hmt Others, though much warped and often 
■ hi the surface, still show Kharo&hihi writing* Oblong tablets of 
considerable length and irregular shape are particularly frequent 
among these finds, and, so far as legible, usually exhibit matter ill 
narrow, clowly-writtan eo linn us. Tine lists of mimes and items of 
lu- counts which seem to he contained in tln?iu + again point Lo 
record* kept in some office, The extent of the clerical labour 
once carried on here could be measured by the size of these tablets, 
one piece, unfortunately entirely bleached, attaining the mo¬ 
vement dimension a of 7 feet 6 inches in length, with a width of 
inches. 

i lie slight depth of the sand covering this area jiennitted me tip 
clear in the course of two days u considerable number of small 
niiiied bonses. They served to acquaint me with the typical 
arrangement of tile rooms* cattle-sheds, Ac., composing these 
horncstrlids, though* owing to the far-advanced decay, finds of 
interest were scarce. Among these I may mention an ancient 
iee-pif hi the nuthouse of a modest dwr]ling-place on the western 
edgi- o! ilit-urea. Here in a small r mm my labourers came upon 
Im-o mi hewn trunks of Toghmk, lying close together and parallel. 
Abdullah, my guide from Kenya, at once suggested that we had 
lonud a " Muz* khan a, 1 or ice store-room, trunks being used now in 
exactly the same way to keep the ice from touching the ground. 

J he thick bed ot undent poplar leaves, which were soon brought to 
light in the Hpjit-c of about 2 feet between the tranks, proved the 
correctness of Abdullah's conjecture, heaps of such leaves being 
still the usual covering for the ice which well-to-do villagers store 
tor use in the suiiitncr season. 

On the 'WHlt of dun,nary my Haroglni returned safely from his 
reconnaissance into tile desert. For about three marches westwards 
fje hud found the sands practicable, and the supply of fuel yielded 
by occasional patches of tamarisk and Kumusb growth sufficient. 

I Ids showed tlnii the short route to the Kenya River could even- 
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Ituillv be taken by us, even if the snow. which Ibrahim Akhun 
reported to be- about a spin deep there, should have completely 
melted. Thera wen- a I marly signs LI nit the rigour of the desert 
winter could not he ricjieiidod upon to help os for many weeks 
longer. The minimum temperature on the 30th of January was 
still —4° Falir,. hut at .midday the thermometer rose to 42P Faiir. in 
ihe shade. I had now gut so aceustijme.] to the cold as to find 
Fabr. quite a comfortable temperature lin- writing* ami while 
walking tlnd day to some ruins yet to hu explored* I felt it almost 
to.* warm* Tile thought of what life in the desert would be like 
after March had ouee passed was in itself a -uiftieient inducement 
to hurry on work. 

The object of my next excavations was the remains of two huge 
ilwelling-iauist's which I hail parsed <m my first urrivni, about two 
miles to the south of the Stupa. Their position on isolated 
torrnct>like banks of loess, due to erosion of the neigh Uni ring 
soih and the rows of fallen poplars of great siscu marking line sent 
gsnlens and aven hcr close by, made these ruins particularly 
prominent. The one to the east, K. IlL (see photograph, p* 8Mh 
whitdi, judging from the si y.o. and number of the apartments* must 
luive been the residence of a man of position* was far deeper in the 
sand than any uf tbe buddings previously examined, and conse¬ 
quently proved much better preserved* Its execration occupied my 
band of labourers for fully four days, though their numbers bad 
by this time been strengthened by every able-bodied man from 
limtm Jufar Kadik f a reinforcement which I summoned in haste a* 
si>on as the first inspection liarl shown me the great extent and 
importance of the site. 

.1 he must striking feature of this building was the large central 
apartment* which measured 40 by 26 feet, and probably served as a 
kind of reception-hall. Four massive beams of poplar wood, full 
® bmgp once supported the roof. Tbe corbel, which wits 
lixed beneath I he two central beams, was also a tine piece of wood* 
nearly 8 leet long and 10 indies in thickness* showing bold 
mouldings. The post, which once carried this corbel, had fallen 
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lim<; ago; yot wlii'ii tlie onenvuLkm hegiiQ the beiiiim were still in 
place, resting Lit] ill e. 1 deep sand 1 1 1 st L hud meanwhile tilled t b L- liiitL 
As tlif work of clearing proceeded, the stuccoed walls revealed 
remains of a carefully executed decoration in fresco. Thin proved 
hi con flint of horizontal hands, painted in dark red and bluek. on a 
plaster ground of creamy white. The broad tipper hand contained 
a scroll omanisnl of large lotos flowers ; Mow it extended a narrow 
hand in black with leaves like those of a fern painted in white, 
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and from this again descended elegant festoons of budding 
lotuses* 

To prop up (In- walls and prevent their fulling in daring 
excavation was no easy task* The photograph on p« 375 shows 
pari of the north wall with a side doer leading from the hall into 
4 i sort of ante-room. On the extreme left of the photograph is 
seen the lop of the single wooden leaf which once closed another 
email dour conned Eng the auk^room with an ajmrtmeut westwards* 
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I'fiis leaf wits found in perfect preservation and still on its hinges, 
leaning against tin* wall, just as when it had been last opened. 

Allot lice curious memento of lili- long departed were tile remains 
nf I inhers J found on Lho si mill raiseil platform of plaster uci'iipying 
tile floor in the centre of the hall, and evidently ohm nerving for 
the ifc&ptiuii uf nn open firi-. 

'Hk; hail had been completely cleared "by the lust dwellers or 
visiters of any articles it may hare contained. But the smaller 
loiniiM adjoitiiijo it p, the north furnished a very interesting scries 
of relics, illustrating the taannfaetaros and arts of the jneriod, 
Hu- hjiei iiiHtiis ol textile industry were particularly nmneroits. 
Besith s pieces of felt and coloured cotton cloth, not unlike the 
inoderu ‘ Klntui of the conjilry, there turned tip portions of s 
delicately worked nig, resembling in make an Indian “Dame/ 
aini showing elaborate geometrical patterns and hftnmwjousJv 
blended colours which only waited a little brushing to reappear 
in their original brilliancy. The coloured reproduction of part of 
[his rug, given in a plate of my "Preilmiaary Report.” will show 
the interest which these finds possess for the history of Central- 
Asian handicrafts. SmilJ pieces of carved ivory, imluding an 
ivory-tipped baton, attested the skill of the ancient turner. 

A number of small wooden tablets w ith Kharoshthi writing, wedge- 
shaped, or else having the appearance of labels, tinned up in The 

n-luso that covered tin- floor of.inter apartment, and what seems 

to have been once the kitchen. In the kitchen there was, just as 
m modern lurkestun house*, a mud platform to hold tha water- 

,ars “"' l t ! toies ’ ulsn u kigtt wooden trough. Mere curious 

ivcic the Hilda in a small eloset-lifee apartment, which evidently 
served its a storage mom. There l found n how of tamarisk wood, 
vl <T(S 1' 11,1,1 ^iwblo of use; carefully turned shafts of light 
poplar wood, broken, yet still over six feet long, which must have 
omv served for spears; a section of a shield of wood twillow) 
a amt ;i feet (i inches high ; spindles and other small household 
implements, fill of wood, including a stout walking-stick of uppie- 
wood tliat I found to come in very handy for use. 





snmii Wall lii H’nsriuj, jiau. m*- AMOll^t jiW,eJ. uw^pnrHK (s. ill.), imiux-ct Kii ^Ana^. 
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Aiming tin? articles ornamental wuoti'Carviiig found iu the 
building Ml mi- nut compare in point of artistic interest with the 
niien-m chair reproduced below. Its pieces, though disjointed, 
lay close together on the floor of one of tin- outer mm and 
eoidd easily be lifted together. The excellent preservation of 
tin* elaborate earrings was nil the more surprising as progressive 
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erosion had left roureriy any of th* sand which no doubt previously 
c overed and protected them. The decorative motives shown in 
tliesv carvings are fa mi liar to hn from relievo Kcntptare tliat once 
adorned the Hnd.lhist nmnsstcries of Yffimfeai ami Swat, the 
aneu-nt GnndW 1 was glad to uoto at the time how closely tin- 
date thus indicated agreed with the chronological evidence deducildo 
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fruiii the Kharofikthi writing af the tablets. ^fy men were duly 
impressed by tin- tiut- appearance of thin ancient piece of art 
furniture when It was set up before their wondering ayes. 

The large siae of the house, which covered an urea nearly 
foot long by -HO in width, tiW helped to suggest that 

[his was the residence of a imui id' meutni, and possibly in 
authority, So my lahiipetK promptly christened the place u* 

ibi- 1 ¥Jimen/ It is Lnm they did not find in it the hoped-for 

horseshoes of silver, hut ho vend Chinese copper coins wore picked 

U P from the sand in its immediate vicinity, Tins fact that these 
coins, ns wdJ ns all subsequent numismatic finds on the site, 
belonged to issues oi the second Han dynasty, greatly Htreuglhraod 
my reliance on the iNiiaaigruphir r vide lire of the tablets. 

Ftjnailv enrimia rewidta rewarded the clearing of another large 
dwelling-house, X, IY„ some three hundred yards to the soutb- 
wotd, which occupied us during the Jth and utli of February. 
The plan of this house mid of the garden adjoining it, repro¬ 
duced on p* A 80 r wil] help to i I lu Him to the internal arrangement of 
tlsoso ancient residcnees. It strangely recalled the disposition of 
n ns in a, Ac.* I laid observed in modem Khotnu duelling-placed 
of some pretensions. In a room, which seems to have served as 
inj office, there were funnel, besides a number of inscribed tablets of 
varying shape, apparently orders and men torn nda, several tablets 
i\uit had never been used, blink stationery left belt in d by the last 
occupants; also writing pens of tamarisk wood; eating-sticks of 
win id like those ptill used by the Chinese; and a large slcepi ag¬ 
nail or hummock made of tamarisk rushes. ht the long, narrow 
passage that traversal tins house I came upon the wethpreserved 
upper part of il guitar, resembling the r Eabab ’ still in jjopnhir use 
throughout Turkestan, and retaining bits of the ancient string, as 
well as upon more samples of carpet materials. 

lint even more interesting were the remains of an elaborately 
decorated wooden arm-chair which were also successively recovered 
there. The legs represent standing lions, in evident imitation 
of the Indian * SimliELsana 1 rMion-seat i r and retain in part 
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AN ANCIENT GARDEN 


tkur original colouring iu red and link- The ami*rasts are 
formed by a pair of well-carved monsters, mate and female The 
heildii and busts are shown ns human, the parts from the waist 
downwards u]>|ijireiiLlv hiidlike, white the legs arc those ml 1 a borae 
w iiJs strongly-marked hoofs. The terra-cotta ground colour is well 
pre&erved, ami aver it appear truces of black and dark blue paint 
marking the plumage anil Imobi. Have ui- to recognise in these 
strange creatures u muinisceruxt of s hi- Kin inaras of [ndiuu imlho- 
l^gVp or of a ntill more distant hybrid* the Centaurs of Greece? 

A very curious feature of this ruin was Urn clearness with which 
the arrangement of the adjoin!tag garden could be tmml The 
trunks of the po|ilurs ? which hti]] rise H to 10 feet from the 
original surface,. llihL are thus clearly visible a Lave the drift-sand, 
niv grouped in the same little squares and enclosing rectangular 
avenues which can lie seen in every well-kept ' I install ! from 
Kashgar In Keriyn. The trees were planted at regular distances, 
ivlaicli are marked »n my plan. Tim hedgerow or rash fence 
enclosing the garden was also mostly in tact, though covered in 
parts by the sand. It waa with a strange feeling. obliterating 
nlinoHt the sense of lime, that 1 walked between two parallel 
fauces of rushes that still form a little country lane just as over 
1 a h00 years ago* The wind had swept the ground between them 
clear m various places, lints displaying the pottery fnigioeiits + lots 
of charcoal, and decayed foliage on which I Iu- lust inhabitants 
must havo t Hidden. Searching tit the bottom of the fences uiy 
antique wnlking-stiok diclosed the rustling dead leaves of poplars 
and fruit trees, perhaps the name that still raised their sli moiled 
trunks hi scattered groups near by. Among these withered ndiea 
of ancient orchards* which I observed here as at some other paints 
of the site, my diggers had no diflieiiUy iu distinguishing various 
fruit trees, such as the peach, plrna. apricot, u in I bony. the wood of 
which they know from their own I tomes. 

There might have been during those days a temptation for me 
to forget altogether my living surroundings through lbe anti- 
quartan fascination of the dead past, h was* perhipa, in order to 
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provide against any such eventuality that my faithful myrmidons 
from Kashgar took the opportunity hi attract my attention their 
several human failing and consequent mutual bickerings. The 
incidents which arose thereby have their humorous interest when 
looked hack ii[xm ; hut at the time, 1 must own, [ should have 
"bully done without them. It was with Niaz Akhiiu, my Chinese 
interpreter, that these troubles began, Knowing how little dis- 
posed he whs to make himself useful during work in the desert, 03* 
to hear patiently with its inherent hardships, I had left him I a-him! 
m charge of lilt? Jamies which were to await our return m 
Nurullah's, the shepherd's* Imts beyond tmam da for Stulik. 
Them were no Chinese them to gamble with, and, in fact, 
scarcely any people to light or to bully. S«i I thought my trouble¬ 
some follower fairly out of the reach of mischief. Reports„ however, 
which began tu arrive with the convoy* bringing ice, and with the 
men ordered up from the shrine as reinforcement*;, soon eonvineed 
me that I had underrated Niaz A k bun's truculent propensities* 
That he was supplementing the ample rations left for hint by 
rcqnisitioUHi of whatever the resources of the Sheikhs of the shrine 
could &npp!y in the way of eatables would scarcely have brought 
matters to ei crisis. But his amorous demand* mi the attention* 
of the w>: i men folk living at the Mazur grew in excess of wlini even 
the hospitality and easy morals of these part* would tolerate. 
The result wax the despatch to me in the desert of a pitiful 
)>etUbii praying for the holy settlement to he speedily relic veil 
of the infliction represented by my scmi-ldiinese attendant. Them 
Wiis only 1 «hi good reason to believe in the substantial truth uf the 
complaints, aml as the only safe course was to keep Niaz Akinin 
under my own eye, ! sent peremptory orders for him to give over 
charge of the Huiiuids to another of my men, and to join tramp at 
once. It was el truly comic sight when the sinner arrived* weary 
with the twii days'tramp through the sand to which he was little 
accustomed, yet in hi* genuine dejection acting with consummate 
skill the part of injured innocence. According to his own story, 
he was the victim of a nicked conspiracy between stone of his 
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«!'Offf »y own nit'll jiTirl llm shameless mendicant* nt the 
shrine, to, In order to make In’s appeal for justice si ill more 
impressive he had donned over his comfort n Me cunt white rags tu 
indicate mourning. He pretended to huvt* jnst receiver] news of 
the death of his mother, far away at Ainu, hut he failed to explain 
(ora- the and intelligence could have arrived so opportunely. At 
tirst he offered to commit suicide ill order to dear his reputation, 
uud to nr I iue of further trouble on his account, (fraduully, how¬ 
ever, be settled down to a more resigned behaviour, and I began 
to hope that he would submit with good grace to the privations uf 
ih sert life, tile worst punishment I could inflict, when mi the next 
ilny the Ktorm broke. 

It pleased Niass Akhun to attribute bis ignmiiuiow nwaU from 
tile fh-shjMits of the Mazur to the enmity of Hanson Akhun, one of 
my young cauid-ii.en. So he promptly denounced the bitter to me 
as having secreted mi antique gold ring which he had picked up 
near one of the mined houses, against my standing order that all 

rhaitee finds were to be reported, thus giving me an . to 

acquire them for an adequate compensation. When Hasson Akhun 
amv^l with the next ice transport, be readily delivered the ring 
winc h proved to he of hnrne, and took the reward I offers I for it 
Ihit tlH incident stirred up still more the spite felt h v n.v Maimin' 

11 ta da u followers Agamst Xin* Akhmt, so that on retaining to .. 

yj b ' V ™" uti Uttll ^ fld »> "P™ fiKhl hv the pugnacious 

bttecHme-maa The «.cm,,,ta r might have bean amusing to 

.a ch as (ha, mh^ lmron' llgh, describe by Horace in his journey 
to liriLiiilisiuiJi cmild 1 only have trusted the temper and huhinee of 
immj o( my Chinese interpreter. Half-maddened b v hi, disgrace 
and the taunts Ot the other men. he seemed quite prepared thrive 
a tragie turn to the affair by tin- use „f hi* krnfe. when J u^aL 
to sepamte he comtahints, not without vigorous application of The 
antique walking-stick I happaned to have in hand. J„ rtt H s 1 |,ud 
succeeded in this, with the help Of Ram Singh. .. . .Akhun. the 

whuh In prided himself upon earning .bout us an old * Batchi ’ 
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i>f llit British Agency at Kaish^nr. I thought at the time tlmt ho 
might I eh vo mu +l amuck " : fur ttudak Akinin's conduct had grown 
very ipieer for weeks past under the baneful iulUience uf the 
1 i lharas 1 drug tu which he was addicted, and of which lie took 
increasing us l tie hardships of our winter campaign 

continued. Luckily his bruin hud not given way, ns bin frantic 
behaviour might have made one believe. So while violently pm* 
testing hi* wish to avenge his misery as well m Islam i! nil the 
renegade Nias?, he at last allowed himself tu bn disarmed ami led 
away. The interval during which my attention had boon diverted 
by Sad ah Akinin's appearance on the scene, was promptly utilised 
by Niass for a dramatic attempt at suicide. With astonishing 
rapidity lie had loosened his waistband P and drawing it tightly 
nun id and round his neck, was doing his beat to strangle himself 
in a tit of frenzied energy. His face waa getting to Ikmit ti si range 
look by the time we succeeded in loosening the convulsive grip of 
hia htnids, nuil the utter exhaustion which then overcame him 
eon vi need me that ii was not a mere exhibitum of mi idle power to 
which he hud treated ns. 

It was evident that, to prevent fresh affrays with possibly more 
serious results, Xii l^ hud to be kept away from the rest of my 
Muliuuiunidutm. Sip 3 was glad thut my two Hindu folio worn. ELim i 
Singh and Jasvunt Singh, were ready In share their camp-tire with 
him and in a general way to keep an v\e on him, Nassau Akhun. 
for his unwarranted a ttnek H was sentenced lo a number id atripes, 
which Ibrahim, my excellent Daruglut from Keriya, administered 
next morning with mi :imi practised in auch functions and whirli 
bad a very salutary effect 14s m the young offender. There remained 
only Suduk Akhnn to worn me by mad fits oi despondc-nev mid 
sneaking attempts ul iiiauhnnliaatioiu To his repented demands 
for discharge I could not possibly consent : for like the rest «d my 
men lie had been expressly engaged fur tbn wludc "t the journey, 
and I was nol prepared p if 1 could help it, to go without European 
food wliirli he alone in camp knew how to cook. In the rest of 
my mm lie would wildly talk of miming away At night: bat Mie 
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fciir of lotting hi* way and still more the kuowJodgo that I canid 
fiisily get him stopped at Koriya or Khotan and detuned in the 
AmhuTs Which until lay retard, sufficed to prevent the execution 
of anrh foolish plana. All the same I thought I had reason to 
compliment myself on successful i tin nagen tent when I brought 
Smlak Aklum in the cm] safely hack to Kashgar. Restored to 
tlie pleasures of fitnr life, with substantial accumulations of pay 
to spend upon Ins elegant person, he wim then wont to attribute the 
troubles he had caused, not to his own innate fickleness and the 
effects of tin Chants' habit, but to the Jins „r evil spirits of 
the Hand-buried sites who hud gained possession of his mind 

during the long nights in the desert. May he keep clear of them 
t hr realtor! 



CUT iwrrtitteioxH 4>r rmw ^niiywimn taulkta. 


CHAPTER XXV 

liLSCOVElUKS IN AS ANTlqTE R1\RFM3H HEAP 

The excavations previtiardy doerihrd plaint} ^hmvi d me lhal rhc 
liiiciniit houses of this site hud lituu deared In their Just iii- 
liahitanis or kcmjii after their departure, nf everything possessing 
intrinsic Tahu 1 . It was evident that I nmsi I wise my IjiijN.-s U»r 
furl her ardncohigiral finds mainly uii any rttbbiah remains which 
might Lute lieen left I ad mid. These hnpes race i veil gratifying 
eoiilirauttiou iu the coarse of u retain la utssance t mins rejiortcil 
north of nvy earnp, t sighted on that occasion over hnlf-adr^en 
groupfl of old structures scattered over ms area n^f about three and a 
half infill from smith to north and more ilirin two mites across. In 
one min, greatly decayed and in no way attracting apodal attention, 
I hud I'liine upon a number nf hleni-Imi tablets lying exposed, and a 
Hf tI k- digging hud within half an hour brought In light nearly thirty 
inscrilKd pieces. Among them there were turn novelties which, 
though small in size, coaid lint tail to armisn my utmost interest- 
One was a fragment of el narrow piece uf wood allowing Chinese 
characters; She other a si mill strip nf well-prepared leather, also 
fragmentary* with b line of Kliitnrahihi diameters recording 11 date. 
These flmls dearly In kohi in il a rich dt-pusil, and an Ilia rain in 
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ijnitttmu hi v nearly two miles to the north. 1 decided ta move my 
c#mp ttid£> 

WJlil ° ,B J' ,L "fn were tony r>u the morning of February 6th 
< lluting tin jifjitt, I tmiiiil tune tn liiiiko u close exuiiiiioitfou 
oi the little Stupt hohnv which my nuuji hurl stood. At 
hr*! sight it apjieitred that the small hemispherical iloino about 
7 flit high tmt> on it Mingle base ]tf foot q im<hcH 
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the S< i Iliiss rose to n height of about 20 foot* I was much 
interested to note how closely the LirniugeuieiLt and proportions of 
the dome and da bases agreed with that observed in the ruined 
Stupas of Khaimi, Moji, and FiahiuL. The size of the bricks ton 
iv'mr, 22 by 17 by -t i lichen) proved nearly the same as in those struc¬ 
tures, Nnr was the shaft wanting in the centre of the Stupa dome. 
It was only I foot square and hsd been laid open from the went by 
a cutting into the brick work. That tnaLsurivseeke-rs Inul boon at 
work was shown also by Lwu large holes excavated in lhe upper 
base. What relic deposit there once was in this modest fcp memorin] 
tower/' as Hfueii-Tabiitg would have culled it, must have been 
altetmcteil long ngo. 

Fromishg as the finds were which my precious * ( prospecting fT 
hail yielded, I little anticipated how extraordinary rich u mine of 
ancient records I bad struck in like ruin 1 preceded to oxe&vafce. 
On tbc surface there was Earthing to suggest the wealth of relies 
contained within the hsilf-hroken walls of tine room, *23 by 1^ feet 
Surge, which mice fanned the western end of u modest dwelling- 
place. But when systematic exes ration, begun at the north-western 
rumor of the rouiii. revealed layer iijhiu layer of wooden tablet* 
mixed up with refuse of nil saris, the tnith soon dawned upon me, 

I liad struck an ancient rubbish la-op formed hy the iii-i-umniatious 
of many years, ikiui containing also what, with an hu UL L hruiiistn. wv 
may fitly ceiII the iL waste-paper " deposits of that early lime. 

It was net wind from which I extracted tablet after tablet, but a 
consolidated mass of refuse lying fully 4 feet above the original 
Boor, as seen in the photograph reproduced p, 88i*. All tin- docu¬ 
ments on wood, uf which I recovered in the end more than two 
hundred, were found scattered among layers of broken pottery, 
straw, rugs of fell and various woven fabrics, pieces of leather, and 
id her rubbish. It was evident that the consistency which these 
Varied remains had acquired in line course of centuries had more 
than anything else helped to protect them against the cn^iw action 
of tlie winds, from wlueb the other parts of this min had suffered 
considerably. Thus it is mainly to the unsavoury osaocia- 
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ticmrt of ilir dustbin that we must use ri lie tilt; remarkable stutv 
nf ]ircwrriitioi] showu by the jjwat mass of these precious 
records. 

I hud ample occasion to console myself with this thought while 
engaged in the laborious tusk of clearing this room <N, sv.K As 
soon iih I had n-ul i si'd the |ninli;ir dm meter of its deposits it 
became a matter of import nine to keep a reunite record of tlio 
relative position in which each olijcct turned up. This would 


hlishi. eesTimw i moist arauaii mkhv («. it,), fliOM 

non-nia 

thereafter help in ascertain the chronological order, anil pussiblv 
the interna] eon met ion of the various documents. Accordingly 
every inserihe.1 piece had to he carefully tabulated before it was 
removed mini cleaned, im easy tusk with finders hut I’ Lenmnhed by 
cold and in the dust which u fresli north-east Lreessc raised from 
the dug-up refuse heap. For three long working day* l bad, to 
in hale its odours, still pungent after so many centuries, and to 
swallow in liberal doses autiipie microlies luckily now dead. But 
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ill lilt full enjoymfltil ofnajgritliiiitiijiiariaii haul t did not think 
thf these little discomforts, 

I’ht diversity in farm and material of {he dot-nnn ids which came 
i" ''fill from umi.Ut nil lliis ancient lilfer and dirt, was not Jess 
remarkable than their good preservation. The first ft si hoar* 1 
wo,k w „s rewarded hv the discovery of complete Kbm.d.thi 
iWiimenta on leather. The oblong sheet* of carefidlj prepared 



r 1 .*■*"** . ,di #u * sthM *« dm. to light 

^ n> U ' 15 I-gth. They 

Wer ° '" Trt " a ^ fa " 4 Wd «* V mto neat little rolls. b, t t-oul I h 
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roshtln tart. which .. ..he inner surface, 
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Yuih i-ij 1 rtaiintv |Iit> iiitruilurtin'v formula previously secu i-lc^tr]v 

0,1 Jlljll| p v of Hie ivrdgc-shaped tablets: Nitlmrtttttrti ititihuraytt 
Hfmtu *' Mis Highness the Maharaja orders in writing/’ There 
be Mo further doubt that these w'ere official document- Mont 
i't them* J could ace, were dated, hut only by mouth and day, while 
thi- single lines on Hie otherwise lilnuk revels were nmtiifesth 
addresses. In them 1 Hi might ] could recognise two personal 
11 it me* ur title* appearing again and again. But who were the 
recipients rd these and Ho many other documents, the itduiinjs- 
tftitive officers or hi tiipjy the clerks of this mideal &>iile- 
1001 it ? 

{ ^i<b! spurt from their eon tents, these documents have a sja-eiiil 
inteivat as the first specimens as yet diaeovi red of lea (her used, 
for writing purposes among n population of Indian language and 
culture. Whatever the religions nhjcrfiuus may have l>een, ii is 
evident tliut in pmdiee they had no more weight with the pious 
Buddhists of this region than with the orthodox Brahmans of 
Kashmir, who for centuries hack have used leather bindings for 
their cherished Sanskrit codices, The finish given to the leather 
of those undent documents indicates extensive practice in the 
preparation, of the material. Small pieces of tilank leather of 
this kind, uainist likably shreds left after the catting of full-sized 
sheets mid subsequently swept out of the office room, turned up 
plentifully among the rubbish. The discovery' of an ancient pen 
inada of tamarisk wood (see p. 8ti6), in the same refuse heap* 
helps us still better In realise the conditions of ehricnl work iu 
Hint period. The bone kimh of I lie pen had probably served us a 
burnisher. 

Bo! interesting as there details were, they could nut compare in 
importance with the inlbrmaiiuii yielded by Hie fur more inmiurons 
finds uf Kluimshthi tablets* Many uf those unearthed from X* xv. 
were in excellent preservation and retained intact Hie original clay 
seals and strings with which they were fastened. There could he 
no doubt as to wood having been the general writing Minimal, mi 
it was hence particularly fortunate that ! whs thus enabled deli- 
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iiitcly to Jisctritun till technicnlities. rum lit rod with it* use, The 
necl^e-Hl]ii]>ed tfihhta, which fieeui to have boon lei favour for short 
coimimuicntiHiitfj in variably consisted of puiniof piece# fitted exactly 
to mateh each other hi wise, ax seen in the Npecimen reproduced 
below. One end of the double tablet Limn formed wiih vni off 
KqiHi™; the other mn* out into n point near which w Btrin^diulc i* 





KiuiruHTm t«crHLVt us imriiuc tatel^t |s, *v, 

lAe^cQflUnlj, 

a Qbwri* of TotuW.-an tsftfrt wij* iej? a Revert* nF vwtor-t*bfiL C tftonnnr of timer tatW r 


ilriTU'il llire but 1 1 ]>itc us. Tbe* lest <i,-nipit* fIle smooth <diverse 
«f tlitt nnder-tablet and is protected by the tipper or eoverjit*' tablet, 
wbieb rests oti it mid serves ns u kind of envelope. If the leo^th 
<d the ediuiunnkiitiop required it, the writing was continued on the 
reverse of the eoveriitg Ublet, The wood «f tbn latter «Ws greater 
thiekuetw towards the square end, nud in lids raised portion uf the 
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on l siik 1 Hiirfoco u flqtmre socket was neatly mi f intoodod for ihe 
reception of ji duy seal. A string cf hemp was passed in a rluverly 
domid fashion through the Hiring--H«le and then dtnvm tightly ovor 

Ijoth tablet* tow the aquaro or right end, (u-omwh romiuii ni i-il I ill ^ 
with the soil! socket held the string in regular eross-fi«hls. The 
socket wu* then tilled with clay, covering these folds of the string* 
AVheti once the stall of the sender hud hem impressed into the tiny, 
k hceauie impotitobk: to separate the pair of tablets without either 
breaking the scad impression or cutting the string. 



&*4r*m at vKJi*-ikMf#d ttaiiVt U riJrir atoHni *twr*s rf.wwiJi* um f nth wtriM ftfah *A- 
iJltf |i™f lairtned in S£IF •&■ 



i)t nerJJH SfrJJHHJ fjfc'pf. fWflfW ^f, wF-'i ItrrITg-fribn >A Mrf 

fm'di H*f itrwi w* bT in»wi i B 


a 


The ingenious tiritmgcnaont Wit* briefly .Icsmk'd, which (lie 
uve om pu living diagrams of Mr. F. H. Andrews drawing will hi'ip to 
illustrate, rendered the cmnmnnicfttiorj written on tbi inner side* 
uf the two tablets absolutely auto against niiftwtliarised inspection. 
If the recipient denied to preserve tbc Healing Mid also retain a 
convenient &ntoniug for the two tablets after lutving iu»|iianiterl 
h iiiDM.it' with the contents- an obvious advantage when such letters 
hud to be kept for record—lie had only to cut the Hiring near the 
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string-liolu. The under-tablet could thou easily be slid out from 
the folds uf string nimtiug iMinuatli the seal, slid after beiug rend l*e 
|wwsc<| buck again into its original position, just us we nm du this 
nnv * *’ ft- 1 ut nr ion, in the esse of the donhJo tablet 

reproduced on p. im. Usually to the right of the seal on the 
■>bvcme of the coveting tablet there appeal* the name of the 
addressee, while entries in u different fitin.I. tneeablc in some 
instances on the reverse of the itnder-taldet, may possibly represent 
dec Net notes by the official who received the communication. 



GniTsn'Jij i.ifr’Pf ffftjTr 4 bf,h: 

rfCClfTfenf Iff. if JG 7 », IlklPr^i 
tftoftTc |gj.' 

iKc&ta one hall t 


CorWutf ta&feiormraiftfAf 
rincwma-flif iff. m 
•towing ml *ith j 

iKtaJo Dffif- hfcJLl 


Scarcely ies* iugeniotw is the method of fastening which the 
tiuds ef X. xv. Prove to have been used for the oblong tablets. 

Vtnm II number of do.. tablets of that shape which I recovered 

here pn,el.rally uitnal, it beestue clear that the nmler-tablet was in 
this ease provided with a raised rim ou either of the shorter sides. 
IUrl ween these nuts titled exactly a covering tablet, the obverse of 
which, in its raised centre, hud n srpiare or oblong sm-kr-t for the 
reeeptnu. of * day send. Here too a string passed transversely 
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UVCT koth tablets Hint secured bedew the se*l effectually prevented 
tiuv nnuutlmrised opening nml reading of the document written on 
(In 1 inner sides of the two tablets. The urcoinpa nying plute 
ip. 395) shows such ;t double tablet which whs found witli tin* 
string broken but otherwise intact. both Iwfum und after its 
opening, Envelopes of oblong double tablets, the corresponding 
under-hi hints id which have itol been found or idcntitied, wre seen 
on jj. 394. There also a wooden seal-socket found detached, until 
its edit v seal-impression still iutMt, bus been re prod need. 

I riiunot attempt, tiDiii want of space and of udeipiiite illuslrit- 
tiuiis. even briefly to indicate hem nil tin- curious discoveries mnde 
in connection with this undentstationery in wood, But some notice 



SEAL-IMMMSIDS-S IS ruv rJlOM KIJ.liLO*|itiEJ T.lllll^hu 



si I ins ivl deli were found still iutnrt on n number of tablets and some 
"[ ' h !lil |j ™" prcwntcd here fnnn wefl-oxeented drawings of my 
Irietul Mr. F. H. Andrews (see below and p. mi), From „u 
liistoricul point of view they claim exceptional interest, for they 
Iolvi furnished convincing evidence of the tray fa which the influence 
or classical Western art asserted itself even in distant Kbohin I, 

'"‘"T" delight till surprise whet.. denning f] u> first in but seal 

impression that hinted up, I recognised in it the iigure of PuMas 
Athene, with itgis and thunder-bolt, treated in at. umltuic f„*lnon. 

T^l i ii^ I i»L rP a j 1 1 a I ii r /hum^iy tlurvurJ. _ n+ j ■ 
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CLASSICAL SEAL-IMPRESSIONS 




lifter ks recur frequently, anil probably belonged to an oftitial 
who was directly contused with the administration of the imclont 
settlement* Another iLTnl larger wcid («een in the repHtfluetion 
*d' the covering tablet C. p, HH-k also in tile headph're of 1 lii-s 
chapter) shows a well-modelled miked figure of pure classical out¬ 
line, perhaps a seated Bros* Another Athene* u standing Eras, 
Etnd probably Heracles, are also to be found among the Cxreek 
deities represented. On oilier seals, again, there appear jwrtntil 
heads of men and women hIi owing classical modelling, though 
barbarian features, Arc, 

duet as in the cas# of the engraved atones of similar make found 
in the debris layers of Yotkun, it is iinposfliblc to make sure which 
of these Heals were actually engraved in Eholau territory and which 
were imported from the West or other parts of Asia reached by 
classical art. But though we have yet to learn the exact fund ions 
or place of residence of those who once used the seals, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the ilmminents hearing their impressions 
originated tn the vicinity of the ancient site or at least within the 
borders of llie Klmtau kingdom- As the date, loo, of the docu¬ 
ments can. as we shall sec, he fixed with fair accuracy, these scab 
impressions are to ns far mom valuable llLan if chance had preserved 
the original scats. The vista thus opened out to us is one of far- 
reaching historical interest* We already knew that classical art 
had established itself in Buctria and on the north-west frontier of 
India, But there was little to prepare 11 s for such tangible proofs 
nt the fact that at had pmitratod ho much further to tin east, half¬ 
way between Western Europe and Poking. As it to aymIodise this 
strange mixture of mfiucmas from the Far West ami the Far East, 
the covering tablet reproduced in Fig. A, p. HIM, presents to ns a seal 
with Chinese lapidary characters in juxtaposition with one showing 
a portrait head unmistakably eat after Western models. 



wmmina nr am-ckkt thkr* skaii un«wi» ■•Kxuaso-rLU* (s. v «!,)•- 


chAiter XXVI 

OBCTfPKEB STENT OP AW I ENT liClTMENTS OX VVOOO AND 

LKATKKH 


The historical itujiortuiiijc attaching to tin* fee.mis themselves was 
fvi r vividly before my miml. mid in each fresh Kharaahthi document 
whieli ilils precious refitse-Wip continued to yield up I hud reason 
t<t welcome additional help towards; the study of Itntli script eiiiiI 
contents. Hut from tin- first [ recognised tluit the decipherment 
of this wealth of material* would require lunch lime and patient 
hi hour. Tlie many exacting tusks which huve claimed my attention 
cilice my return have left me no leisure to supplement the cureorv 
examination I was able to make ni the time of discovery and in the 
mm moments of rest on lay subsequent travels. Fortnnuldv, 
however, oiy friend Mr. E. J. Hapsoti, of the Hritish Museum, 
lo whoso cure 1 hud for a lime to entrant the whole of my 
antiquarian eollecliona, readily agreed to charge Jiiinsdf with the 
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$im\y iNt Jill epigraph icnl finds in K huro^lithii. Tim painstaking 
researches confining them which lie has carried on for the- 
Vfljir with scholarly sstuil and acumen are nut likely in be; 
concluded tot u lung time* But they 1 nave advancer] sufficiently 
to moke it possible fur tiie + with his permission, tc^ indicate in 
bnmii outline certain maui results mi some of the mate cnrimift 
details* 

It is a source of gratification to me tlmt tins c mi elusions I lirwt 
arrived at regarding the language anal general diameter of these 
documents have been fully confirmed by Mr. Iiapson* laliourm 
brum Ins exact analysis nf a considerable number of Khunrahthi 
document on wood mi leather, it ran new be asserted with 
certainty that the language is an early Indian Prakrit* jHissoHsmg n 
huge admixture of Sanskrit terms. TIlu latter are particularly 
prevalent in the introductory jind oilier formal piirts of the letter? 
juji.t rejRirbi, that is, exactly where the epistolary custom of modem 
Indian vemiiciihira lias large recourse to plirancs of the classical 
language. As regards the great mass of the documents there can 
be ilo doubt that they contain, as surmised by me from the first, 
official correspondence of various kinds. Reports and orders to 
local officials on matters of itdiuinist ration and pi lice, coin plaints, 
sumnronsea, Hufi^condiicts, ami similar coirmituikrutinn* seem to 
constitute the bulk of (be documents. Others, again, may prove 
lu lie records of payment* or ixsjiiisiliijus. agreements, bonds, ami 
the like. Accounts, lists of laborers, kc.. are probably the con- 
tents of the lunss of miscellaneous + ' papers >L wr-icton on single 
tiiblots of irregular shapes and usually in columns ending with 
numerical signs. 

Exceptionally great as are the difficulties with which the work of 
detailed decipherment has to contend, on account of the very 
cursive chujuctcr of the Kluiroslillii script and the pulling 
phonetic peculiarities of the Prakrit dialect employed, we already 
obtain many interesting glimpses from the jmssnges which cun be 
definitely interpreted. The titles given to the ruler in whofte name 
orders are issued h jinrl with reference to whose reign the more 
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all titrate dueoments aw dated (‘ Maharaja,’ ' deviipotre,' i'..,, 
“ fl|J « ilia gulls," &e.) t ure purely Indian. They agree strikingly 
willi the official nohmudatnn.- observed under tin- Kushuim oj- Tnd»~ 
Scythian [n'iiii'es Him ruled the extreme North-West of India will 
Afghanistan during the liret centuries of our em. Tin* majority of 
the jmtsoiih to or by whom documents urc despatched bunr purely 
I udin:i ionnys, among them appearing a Knnhiuifl-swift. ?is if to 
ompliauifle wane eomiDetiotj with Indu-fkytliutd dmiiinion far uivhv 
in the South-West. 

In utrengi! coutrust to Lite names, mare of the titles home by 
these officials arc distinctly non-Indian (Obodbo, Skodhugn, Ktiln, 
Hut 'vo meet also with official designations familiar from 

imcicjit ..isage (‘rajadTara-piirustliita,’ “president uf tlio 

royal court of justice;" ‘dibira,' “clerk," &*,). Letter-carriers, 

' lekhiiliarakn, are impii-nUy referred to by their Sanskrit rlesigua- 

. . The often recurring introductory formulas, with their storeo- 

typed greetings, honorific addresses ('priyadarshami;' ■ dev u - 
1 im mishv 11 ‘sti u ij mj i | Jt. ’ * priyadevu-maiinidiya,’ “ dear to godls and 
men." Ac,), and polite inquiries after the health and spiritual welfare 
uftbe addressees, potfStss a distinct flavour of that quaint phraseology 
<" wIlieL 1,JL> currespoudt lice of my Kashmirian Pundit 

friends has ucrn^liiiueil ute. I Sul in other documents we find u 
style far less ornate, in fact fjtiite peremptory, as. e.g„ in some office 

memos ordering the submission of affidavits Hiivatha ’) 
according to a Hpedfled list: tlm production of certain witnesses ■ 
strives af individual k, &i\ 

Tin- particular intermit attaching to some petty records iff 
well illustrated by an oblong tablet, dated in the ninth‘year of King 
Jiirnghavarshinaii. which opiates a transaction by u certain 
Buddluigosliu, slave of the Wranmna or Buddhist monk Amindimenu, 
eonminiing some household goads, pawned perhaps or taken over 
on mortgage. The articles arc enumerated in detail and their value 
indicated in a currency that we may yet succeed in determining. 

It is curious to find that this list, besides sheep, vessels, wod- 
weaving appliances and some other implements, enumerates also 
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1 N am a did,' \Yc may well recognise bore the earlie&t mention of 
the felt-rugs or * Numdahs p so familiar tu Anglo-Indian use* which 
to thin day form a special product of Kbutau home indciH-try and of 
which large cun sign m en is lire annually exported to Ladak mill 
Kashmir. In another document we rend that all the L Shodhoga* ' 
ami 4 Drnii^arjlianis, 1 evidently local o flic tails* of the district are 
complaining of the win it of water; and many of the tablets ^eem to 
have reference to disputes about water used for irrigation. 

The froqnoot references in the tablets to 4 Kimtami. h and ita 
official* show m not only how ancient the name of Khotnn is in its 
present phonetic form, hut also that the district containing this 
settlement was part of the kingdom of Khot&ii. It is of interest 
tliiit, alternating with that old popular name, ive also land the 
duplicate form Kustuna: ka] known to us frinn Iliueo-TsiimgK 
records It represents p in all probability, a learned adaptation of 
the local nnine made for the sake of u Sanskrit etymology* which 
I he pilgrim duly relates i ■ > us together with its attendant pious 
legend Cku-ssUiu 1 meaning in Sanskrit 41 the breast of the 
ilurtlBi* As if to remind us of the position which the rained 
settlement must have occupied on the outskirts of the cultivated 
territory, we meet with frequent mention of “ frontier-witbrh 
stations." designated by the Sanskrit term 1 Drangti,’ the true 

significance of which I first dorr.Mrated years ago In Kashmir. 

1 hiit tile faith of Buddha must have been widely spread among 
the people euu be proved by u number of passages. Thus the 
Buddhas, Arhata and oilier saicrei! categories of the IhuldhisL 
Pant boon are distinctly enumerated in am- lab lot, while in another 
(he addresser is with polite unction designated as a '* Bodhi&attva 
mWiniate." 

Not the least <mricm among the facts revealed by the work of 
dedphermant it* tbe discovery tluit there existed & iwoguiseil 
iirtieiiil terininology for the various ct&s-ses of stationery repre sooted- 
With midinngtng n^ulimly the wedge-shaped tablets are desig¬ 
nated in llteir context ns 4 kita-uindm,’ literally, “ suited wedges’'; 
the ' Tsklihis 1 with hail dies, upfiitrently used for files, as 
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+ sLoveiilu 1 ; the oblong tablets with envelopes as 4 lib it aka/ or 
if hitter HH ; this documents dll leather as + iinudlleklia/ or 
"rescript/' Ac. It is evident that the clerks of those ancient 
offices hail quite as keen a sense for bureau c-rritic distinctions of 
this kind us the Halm of modem India ^ who would never make a 
mistake about supplying himself with “ octavo note TT for his 
D.U’sh foolscap for ]ies “fair dockets/' or slips fur his “office 
memos.” 

The necessarily brief notes here presented will suffice to show 
that these Klnu-oshtbi documents are humid to bring hack to light 
many aspects of life and culture in mi curly period of Central- 
Asian history which seemed almost entirely lost from our field of 
vision* The very mi lure of the eon Lei its and the coni [dote absence 
of similar records of ancient date in In din itself will render their 
full elucidation n slow and laborious task* But whatever revelations 
of interesting detail may be in store for us ? one important historical 
fact already stands out dearly. The uae of an Indian language in 
the vast majority of the documents* when considered together with 
lheir secular character, striking]y conti rms the old Local tradition 
recorded by 1 [iueii-Tsiaug and also in old Tibetan texts T hut 
hitherto scarcely credited* that the territory of Klndun was 
consumed and colonised about two centuries before mir era by 
Indian immigrants from Totshasila, the Taxi hi of the Greeks, in 
the extreme North-West of the Punjab. It is certainly a significant 
fact that within India the Kharoslithi script used in our tablets was 
jiectilkjf to the region of which Taxi la was the historical centre. 
Neither tlie language nor tile script presented by our documents 
can satisfactorily be accounted for by the spread of liiublhism 
akmc, seeing that the latter, so fair as our available evidence goes, 
brought to Central Asia only the use of Sanskrit as the ecclesias¬ 
tical ] tin gauge, and the writing in R rah mi characters. 

It Beamed strange that these ruins far away in the barbarian 
North, overrun by what Hindu Legends vaguely knew as the “great 
sand ocean,” should have preserved for us in an Indian language 
records of everyday life elder than any written documents (as dig- 
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tiuguisbed from mscriptioim) that have as yet come to light in 
hidU\ prejier. But from the first there was ample evidence 
pointing la this chnuiohigical conclusion. The KharoshlliE writing 
of r hi- tablets ami leather documents, ns already stated, showed 
eltlfle agreement in its palfBDgmpllic features with tin- Khuroshihi 
inscription* of the Kusbana kmgs k whose rule in North-Western 
India undoubtedly falls mainly within the first two centuries of our 
era. This testimony was fully supported by the fort ami to discovery 
in another ruin. X. VUL, of ti unique tablet showing by the side 
oj Khai'oshtbi same lines of Bruhim characters which dearly display 
the peculiarities of Brabmi writing of the Knshaua period, The 
evidence of the coins was equally eloquent, since the numerous 
finds marie daring my stay included only Chinese copper pieces of 
the Later Han Dy misty, whose reign came to a elose in a.&. 220. 
hista lly 11 1 ere was in the i Lse i>f Wi an l us tin- ■ mI y writ mg m jk t ■ rial h 
apurt from leather, another proof of cniudderable antiquity. 
Though the use of paper is attested in Chinese Turkestan from at 
least the fourth century i.iu onwards. yet I failed to discover even 
the smallest. scrap of paper among all the rained houses and 
undent rubbish heaps. 

But with at I those imlicatious at hand* I fell particularly 
gratified when a recent discovery revealed the incontrovertible 
dimnological evidence for whieli I lmd always lunged. It mine 
Ircuu one of Hie small pieces of wood inscribed willi single lines of 
thincse characters, id which the excavation of S, xv, ultimately 
yielded up over twoscore dor nil illustration, aec p* Sltih Their 
preliminary cKainination at Kashgar mid in the British Museum 
seemed tu show Lliai they contained brief orders, chiefly ceti- 
eeniiug the movements of specified individuals who wore to be 
arrested or ul lowed to puss certain posts, etc. Lie foresees to ancient 
localities such as Kucha, Shen-tdimi, Su-lc or Kashgar, ami the 
description of two persons as H Ta-Yue-dii/ Li%, I mto^Hryt Ilians, 
wore [Hunts [assessed of considerable historical interest. Hut it 
was only when Dr. S, W. Bushell, the distinguished Sinologist. had 
iK-casiiiii to examine those Chinese tablets that one of them was 
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discovered to be fully and precisely dated. Tlie iniLitil characters, 
us nil ice verified also 1>y iny fricml Drnfessnr CIiuvuhuph, plainly 
and unmistakably indicate the fifth year of the Tui-fdith period 
nf t-lits Emperor Wu-ti, corresponding to 2ii9 A.b. 

Thu* ini exact date him at Lint been found which fixes the period 
when tliis remarkable col led inn of documents accumulated, A 
cun*fill comparison of tlui years recorded in the Khuroskttn tablets 
wit h i lie relative depths of the layers of rubbish in which they were 
found, mav yet enable as In determine n number of important, 
chronological details. A discussion nf these would be out of place 
here, but I may cull attention to a point of more general historical 
interest. Wo know from tho Chinese Annals that the aovureignty 
of the Imperial {.loventfneiit over Eastern Turkestan, which din ing 
the Later linn Dynasty i'24-2'20 a. in. bud vigorously asserted 
itself, wus ruddy shaken and far long periods practically effaced 
under the far less powerful dynasties which followed until tho 
advent of tho Tangs i.i.ik tUH), Of Wu-ti, however, the first 
Emperor of the Western Tain Dynasty (ld. 2«5-3fi0) it is 
distinctly recorded that he succeeded in re-establishing Chinese 
authority in the westernmost provinces during ins reign. The 
discoveries jusl described fully confirm this, as they show that 
Chinese posts then existed at this ancient settlement and probably 
also in other parts of Kliotan territory. It is difficult to believe 
that the buildings of the mined site continued to lit- inhabited for 
many years alter Wu-ti "a time. We are thus tempted to connect 
its abandonment with tlm great political and economic changes 
which undoubtedly accompanied the withdraw*] of Chmesc 
authority from those purlH. 

Rnt, whatever the historical events may have been, there wa» 
uutpie evidence in this refuse-heap for Hits closeness of cnnmicrdal 
relations with China. The pieces of remark ably well-finished 
lacquered ivtue and the hits of delicately woven silk fabrics, which 
lay embedded here with other litter, could only have come from the 
fur eastern parts of the Empire. Whether the fragments of cut 
grten and yellow "hiss, showing great transparency, and very 
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difbrisnt from thfe eaarsfl material found a l other niton, were idm nl 
furaign origin, liax not an yei boon deSmUdj decided. But the 
discovery of a seal made of a piece of undent Chiuono pomdaiu 
plainly points to bnch imports. 

Far more numeroiiR, of eonrse p wem the objects for which local 
mamdiictiirc may bo assumed^ Mixed up with pottery frag¬ 
ments of ail kinds there w*?rv mgs of cotton and woollen nmtoriiik, 
some allowing delicate pattern* and colours ; enLing-sticks tiud 
spi miles ^ worat; remains of leather shoos mid women's slippers 
coloured red just like the ( Chsruks still in favourite use ; think 
wooden horse-eoinhs ; apoons made of hone ; and other articles of 
domestic use. The large number of sheep'* knuckle-bonea* often 
painted red ur yellow, shows that guinMing with this simple form of 
diet- must have lmd its votaries in the household,. Besides these 
there ware was found also an ivory die, of the peculiar elongated 
siiujh- Still popular in India, and marked with round punches on its 
four sides. 

When the rubbish luul till been cleared out, I found Unit one 
comer of llie room was occupied by a circular mud-platform, about 5 

b-ot in diameter.1 ;l feet high, with its centre hollowed out to a 

depth of 10 inches. The men from Niyn nt once expressed the belief 
tlmt it was a trough, such as is used to this day in tile houses of 
better-class people for keeping flowers fresh under water or wetted 
leaves, If the contrivance really served this object, it must have con¬ 
tinued ill use during all the time the rubbish around it was NCeumnla- 
ting. For I be hollow on the top was found tilled only with drift-sand. 

1 he other rooms of the bouse hod evidently been cleared long 
ago, Yet even here tin: search was not entirely fruit less. In the 
sheltered corner of the apartment next adjoining N. xv . 1 came 
U|H>ii a heap of wheat straw which, as the piece of matting below 
it allowed, must have fallen from the roof. Among the straw there 
were stalks still retaining their grains in perfect preservation. 
There was no pony at hand like Turdi Khwoju's venerable animal at 
Diimhm-Ufiq on which to try the value of the anti,pie straw as a 
foodstuff. But my quaint old guide himself, the *♦ Alankal of the 
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Tiiklaumk&ii HH as he was called in runup, just then turned up from 
Khotan. Hi* arrival was greeted by imp wii.li joy; for instead 
of doubtful Liulitpiarian upa3 Turdi brought this time my lung- 
expeited maik, the postal acemwdatbus of more than a mouth, 
and various much-needed stores. 

It is impossible to refer Imre in detail to the ruins atthaequeutly 
explored at this site. They were found scattered in small detached 
groups over si ’Hide semirimilur area, up to a distance of one mile 
a i ill a half to the north of my second camp. Interesting its these 
excavation* were, they yielded but a comparatively small harvest in 
written documents, The two dozen tablets brought to light com¬ 
prised. however, an important llml . In one of the houses belonging 
to the northern mart group I (blind the small tablet which furnished 
the unique specimen uf Brahtui writing already referred to* In the 
sumo dwelling some fine specimens of m-diiteeliinil wood-carving 
(see in SOU) come to light in the shape of imissive corbels, 
showing flower ornaments which are closely allied in style to those 
fmind ill the tineeu-Buddhist sculpture of ancient UsiidlnirtL, Less 
artistic hut decidedly curio a* were the wuudeti boot-tarts we lIis- 
■covered in the same house i also a I urge cupboard had been loft 
behind by its lust inhabitants. A few hundred feet eastwards, dost? 
to some high sand dunes, the embaukntents of a small tank, 48 
feel square, could be clearly mode out. One of the poplars that 
unev gave shade to its water still raised it* gaunt, bleached trunk to 
a height of VI feet, as seen in the photograph at the head of ibis 
chapter. 

Kv the 18th of February' ] had completed the examination of every 
ruined structure that could be traced under the sapd. From a high 
ridge rising id tout three miles beyond the north cm most ruins I 
scare lied the ground with ileld-gkaaea further towards the desert. 
But no indication of structural remains could he discovered over the 
great expanse where absolutely bare dunes alternated with equally 
denuded hanks of loess. I was thus abb to leave this fascinating 
site, which had yielded wuch precious antiquarian spoil, with a good 
conscience. 
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Almost the whole- of my slay had Ik-i?ii n succession (if deliciously 
clear days with bitterly cold nights ami Mornings, the minimum 
thermometer usually showing temperatures from (s lo 9° F. below 
zero. It %vt l> i striking evidence of the remarkable do&nioas of the 
air that early on the morning of the llLli of Febnury the Sub- 
Surveyor's sharp eyes distinctly sighted the snowy mount a ins smith 
uf Niyupmmta lift miles away. Yet I knew thut sudi fftYnuritble 
conditions fur desert work could not be expected to servo ns much 
longer. I thought of the number of silos that stitt remained to he 
explored before the season of sand-storms would put an end to my 
cxplomtiona, and consequently realised the necessity uf setting out 
for those fraah fields of work ns early its |msaihle. 
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CHAPTER XXVIT 

THE HS ENS OF EVOFRK 

Os tla-e 18th of February I once more started my ram van. bark to 
Iuihlu Jafrr SiLilsk. As I passed one rain after ihe oilier familiar In 
itie from the incessant work of the hist weeks, t took occasion lo 
etdleet us-hue us of I be various kinds mf woi>d frutn the withered 
trees of ancient orchards. Where will it he next that I can walk 
amidst poplars and fruit trees planted when the Ciesars still ruled in 
Home and the knowledge of Greek writing had barely vim blind on 
the Indus? 

I had already lieanl at Niya + of ancient remains in the desert 
rn^ar the Eitilere stream about half-way towards Cliencheu* and 
subsequent infermatien decided me Lo nelect them for my next 

explorations, it would have been difficult Lo take all my former 
' 1 m 
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labourer* along to ill is new uitr, us the distance wait gnat and the 
men were exhausted by Lite hard work of the lust three- weeks. The 
fresh set of tueii needed could only lie secured from Xiyu. It was 
lienee a welcome surprise when mi arrival nt that evening’s cauipitig- 
pluce 1 wns met by the Deputy of the Beg of Xiyu, who brought 
not only « fresh Kashgar mail Kent on by the thoughtful An (bail of 
Kenya, but also assn mu re that all an-anguuumbi h ml been made for 
tlto ti]IIuly dispatch of the fresh toutiogent, Tile next day Vmarch to 
Iiiniiit .liifnr Sadik was easy, and it rejoiced me to In-ur once more the 
rustling of the leaves in the luxuriant jungle licit marks the ernl of 
tile Xiyu stream. There was no sign yet of the approach of spring, 
but even in its winter sleep this living forest was a great change 
after the silent sands mid mins among winch 1 had dwelt. At tin- 
Mazur hospice I enjoyed for mm brief afternoon the elieorfnl warmth 
of a lire pi nee and indulged in that long-desired luxury, ti thorough 
‘tab. - But there was plenty to do besides, as 1 despatched from 
there inv mails to Europe and India with the first notice of inv 
recent discoveries, and also settled nil aceounta with the labourers 
ami the Sheikhs of the Mazur. 

I Inid all along thought thwt Llm Eiulere mins might he readied 
by striking straight across the desert to the east of I mum Tatar 
Sadik, instead of returning first to Xiyu and thence marching along 
the Cherchen road. At lirctl all knowledge of such a direct route 
was stoutly denied, Imt in the end one of the shepherds fr om the 
Mazur acknowledged Hint he bail inure than once visited flocks 
grazing on the Yartnugaz stream, the one flowing into the desert 
next east of the Niva River. So he and Abdun-uliinun, u half-crazy 
devotee of the shrine, who claimed to have puid a visit to those ruins, 
were engaged as guides, and the 15th of February saw us once more 
steering amidst the sand dimes. Two miles beyond the Mazar aU 
vegetation was left behind. Then hv crossed two steep Dawnng 
rising to iibotil 150 fact and toiled on through high sand-hills for 
about sis miles until large patches of gravel soil were struck where 
camels and ponies inarched with east:, A supply <>f ft-c brought 
along from the Muznr enabled us to camp that evening at a spot 
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bidf-way Lo the Yartu?i£piz at miin p while bw In 111:1 risk mmh amttl 
sunn:? Kiiiikiislt Btipplied fuel. 

Marching south-csisLuiml* mi the following ilny oyer "ruTtfl- 
coveml bIojhur itud low ritvml iluneg, we cramd ll wide belt of tarn- 
arittkH and reeds which wn« siuit to ho reach id at Limes by 11 filial I 
stiraiu known us the Siimje Danya. Three mil m west of the 
present course of the Yurturiguz shram an older bed of it was 
parsed, completely dry. tt was at once miccrcdfiil by high siiiul- 
ridgeSj such am usually accompany these desert rivet's* nml I foil 
heartily >diid for the sake of oar tired mmiuils when at last in the 

■r “ 

evening the glittering ice ftf tin? stream came in sight, which meant 
Air them rest Eitnl water. 

On February 17th we followed the Yartongaz River, which at our 
cain]HDg'pliu% bad a breadth of nlmut dO yards, down to the (mint 
where it is absorbed by llie sands, ll was a march »f sonic eighteen 
miles, all through a belt of jungle which gradually widens out to a 
1 irciultli of thr*»< a four miles, K verywh ere we saw the l rucks of sh cep, 
hut met no living creature until we emerged »u the clearings which 
have been made by a small colony in the fertile area marking the 
furthest reach of the summer flood water. There is ample land and 
probably also irrigation water available for several villages. Hat 
only four families of agriculturists have established tltcioselves here 
during the time of Nias Hakim Heg; mid though they arc sufficiently 
well off to employ labourers, im more ground has been cleared than 
twenty to thirty hands are aide to cultivate, Even thus, it wus a stnmgc 

feeling fur me to ride mice mure past Helds.. irrigation channels. 

Our excellent Daroglui had munched ahead. Mo Abdul Karim, 
the foremost 1 Pehkau ’ of the little settlement, a fine-looking old 
muti, was ready to welcome us. II is father hail come from Kami- 
bad in Barfakhslnm nu a pilgrimage to Imam Jufur Siulik, and on 
settling down received a grout of land here, Abdul Karim was 
evidently proud to air what little knowledge of Persian he retained 
and to do tlie honours of this forlorn outpost in the desert. 

For the last five or six years the Yartungni! stream I ins shown a 
tendency to shift its final course westwards. Hence the present 
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main channel lusna itself in the Hand some four miles to the W’eat of 
the I! tt It- cob m iy+ The wa t f r needed fa »r ] mga Li mi is di verted In Ln tl le 
a aid bed by n 1 fomd ' which I lnut passed some seven miles higher op, 
Bui even thus the supply is getting precarious, mid as the labour 
imulabJc is quite insufficient to cope with the vagaries of the 
Btreflin, the people of Ywtuugas Tarim have started fresh oil L i- 
vatum at the new debouchure as an id ter nut fro In years when their 
old irrigation channel is likely to foil. Given an mleiplate unpjdy 
■>f labour for the maintenance of dykes and ornate, it is certain that 
the areet of cultivation could be greatly extended. If Helds were to 
replace the expanse of jungle, covering at present an areal of at least 
twenty-five square miles, the tens tin a I paste of the Ynrtiingaz Iliver 
might well present the conditions we must assume to have unce 
existed round the undent site below Innim .later Hadik. 

Here loo it was imjhnsMiblc to obtain any dear information ns to 
the sine tent remains for which f was bound. Rut our energetic 
Dnrogba succeeded at last in hunting up reliable guides to the grat¬ 
ing-grounds of the Kildare shepherds„ and our supplies id foodstuffs 
and fodder could ba replenished from the surplus stuck of the little 
colony. Two long Hunches brought my caravan across the region of 
Hand-dimes to the forest belt of the Endere stream. Immediately 
after leaving Yartnn-pm Tarim a formidable ‘Hawaii* of sund t 
apparently utemt 180 feet high, gave trouble to the camel* and 
ponies. But us usual the ridges further away from the river grew 
lower, and broad depressions between them covered with soda efflor- 
esceiKe offered easier ground. Ice brought from the Yurtiiiigaa and 
the contents of my water-tank* enabled us to camp half-way without 
the necessity of digging a well, and the quantity of dead tamarisk 
stems close at hand though scanty sufficed for the camp tires. 
After we left Yarkuigaz a fairly strong wind began blowing from the 
north or north-east, and the durt-huxe ii raised displayed Jits onuziona 
(mintencc. 

Lftto on (lie liitli of Fobmary wo cro8ju*l the i-luttu «f ]iirr|i ctuuen 
wl.iela S'kirt tilt* loft hiuifc nf the KbJeru *tiv;im t ami then continued 
to the fMmtli-eiiKt ulmif' whm our guides culled the * n|.l l)n mi ’of 
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Endcrc. Here* too, the river has in recent years been shifting 
westwards, so that wo found quite a respectable sheet of ice, from 
10 to 'iO yards in width* covering what previously had been u 
deserted, dry hotl On the ether hand this return to the earlier 
channel has let! to tier abandonment of the little * Tarim r or colony 
that bud been formed some miles farther east on the " new river," 
now in pnKJCKs of drying up. I t was manifest that these constant 
changes in the river courses, jimt before the desert absorbs them, 
aceoiiut for the many dry depression a we had crossed since leaving 
huum .Talar Hudik. 

On the following day we moved up the Endure stream for about 
ten miles to where u deserted shed of rushes marked the ahepherd 
station of Kaia-Mike-oHuifpin {** Where the black goat sut 
From there unr guides &6mck into tin- desert south-eastwards, and 
after another ten miles" march neat morning across low dimes I 
arrived at what they called the * Pofcai of the ( Kone-almhr/ It was, 
of course, m brick Stupa, ns I had assumed when this fen tare of the 
site was first vaguely mentioned to me at the Mazur, Nor was I 
surprised to find that it had boon dbg into, ilo doubt in the hope of 
treasure. All the same I pushed an with in creased eagerness south¬ 
wards, where the remains of old houses were said to exist. The 
eroded ground around the Stupa was thickly strewn with patten 
friignieiitK, many of thorn coloured : hut no truce of structural 
remains appeared mitil 1 had arrived ijqito dose to low dunes 
enclosing the ruins. The rows of wooden posts that ntte above the 
sand were in lined a familiar sight. But the high brick walk of some 
large building, and the remnants of a massive rampart encircling 
the mins, presented a novel feature. 

The contingent id" lakum-rs from Niva had arrived just when I 
was nearing the Stupa. Considering the great distance, some 1^0 
miles, from which the men had been brought, and the difficulty of 
communicating with them over wholly uninhabited ground, I felt 
not a little pleased at this well-managed concentration* which 
enabled me tu stint work at once, Going over the ground once 
enclosed by the elmimvij Ration which had a diameter of about 4 25 
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fect F J 11 >:itjri'-cl iiiur the centre rows of wondcn post* jmt rendiing 
above the Baud dune which covered this part uf the urett. Their 
jimingeiiiDiit in two concentric ttquarci* nt once recalled Hub temple 
^ll |iS with enclosing f&mgen I had excavated nt liiindim-Uiliij. 
A little experimental digging ut one of the comets of the inner 
fdjtiitre amoi brought tu light Ktncco fragments whidi hml betoiiged 
tu n large-*j zed muigg, So the whole of my little force, counting 
ever twenty 1 Mwligura, mol supplemented by shepherd guides niid 
other followers, was at once set to work here. 

Within im hour I had conclusive proof that mv mininse was 
correct. From the loose Hand that filled the building more mid 
more pieces of sculpture in stucco turned up, resembling in mako 

.* colouring the material used in tip Danina.Ulliq statues. My 

conclusion us to the approximate date of this shrine was solid 
vtrilled by successive finds of portions of paper inamiscripl*. They 
oi!ii[irisctl several loaves, broken in the middle, of a Sanskrit test in 
ancient I train ui cimnictci's, as wdl «s scraps of sheets written in 
that very cursive form of Hrehmi which appeared so often in the 
11 on-1 1 nlinn documents of Dnuduu-Uilin. Here too the language 
for which this script was used was clearly not of Indian origin. 
The expectation* reused by these first finds were not disappointed. 
It took nearly two tlayn to deer the temple of the sand that bail 
covered and preserved it. The shrine seen ou p. Jin consisted of 
a cello, 20 feet square, having mi each aide a passage 5 feet wide, 
atid was occupied in its centre by u large pedestal healin'; originallv 
four seated stucco images, presumably Buddha*. But of these only 
the legs and the lowest ]H.rtji>iis of the robes had survived. Life* 
sized statues in the same mutcHal, nil broken above the waist, but 
retaining in part the vivid colouring of their robes, occupied the 
four earner*. 

At the feet of these statues and around the hexagonal base of the 
central pedestal mir excavation revealed in rapid succession 
manuscript leaves mi paper, evidently once deposited there as votive 
offerings- Among the finds made close in front of the central base 
the fragments of a Sanskrit text dealing with mutters of Buddhist 
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worship, apparently after the fashion of the Mahuyuna school* were 
particularly numerous. Judging from lh<? paheegmphical features 
displayed by the very dear Unihiui hand lhis iuaniiHcript may well 
have been written pls; early as the fifth century. The manuscript,, 
which hod the shape of the usual Indian Pofcbi, must have been 
broken in the middle^ either owing to folding or in the course of 
Home previous digging by mi Ireasiire-seekcrH " ; for among the 
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wpanitely retro vered packet* of leaves, right a ml left halves 
were represented in about equal numbers. The pagination 
number* read by me run up to forty-six, and probably about 
one-half of the original folia may yet be restored from those pieces. 

Another very remarkable find was ,a closely-packed roll of pajier, 
about 4 inches high and half an inch thick, from which under the 
expert treatment secured in the British Museum the four large folia 
reprwlnccd in my + " Preliminary RejKirt ” have since hem unfolded. 
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The writing h Braluni, of the wdEkiniwn tinUAsiani type, while 

the text in in ll iiou-ludiim hm^tiup^ jierlmps ideiiikutl with that 
represented hj various manuscript finds from ])at 3 flun-UiHq, 

\s the cxenvfctlion proceeded ou the oilier sides of the cel lu. 
euriuiiH evidence mim to light of the various nations from wliiyli 
the worshippers of rIti-s shriite were druwii. Pieces of thin paper 
with a few Chinese ehnmcters t\ml small coloured drawing were 
i'uiiEitl at the pedestal of several images. Ear more interesting, 
historically, was the discovery of uoinenuiH pupor leaves with 
TibeUm writing. They are all written on ji peedmi' puper easily 
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distinguished by its toughness and yellowish colour, and aiivurijilijtv 
nit one side only. Alresn.lv at the tunc of tlu>ir discovery it was easv 
to recognise that, with the exception nf three detached sheets 
showing very cursive characters, which have since (wen proved to 
contain Buddhist prayers am} religions poems, all Tibetan leaves 
ami fragments had farmed part of a single Pothi, The manner in 
which the pieces of mainiBmpi were found deposit id before the 
viiricmtt images and on the moulding* of the central pedestal leaves 
no doubt that they had been distributed purposely. In order to 
propitiate as many divinities as possible, the pbu H owner mi his 
visit to this shrine seems to have first cut up the )uamiF>cript in (he 
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middle, irad then proceeded tn deposit the linked leaves all round 


tin; cells. 


Tht* careful oxmuituition since made of these diyicta tnrmhra by 
Mr. If. L. Burnett, of the British Museum, has proved that they 
Motived to an early Titwtau version of the Siilistanibi-sutra. tt 
Buddhist treatise an philosophy, the Sanskrit original «f which is 
known only frurn ipioteticme. The great importance of the Tibetan 
text, of which about one-half ltu& thus been recovered, has been 
lucidly discussed by Mr. Burnett in his “ PwOuninary Notice ‘of 
these discoveries jmbliidicil in the lloynl A sis lie Society s Jiutmul 
for 191)51. Here it can In- indicated only in the briefest outlines. 
The exceptional interest of the fragments rests not merely on the 
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fact that they supply a valuable rriterion for the comparatively 
modem vsmitm of the same text embodied in the Kunjnr t anil thus 
for the critical imulysia of tins great canon of Tibetan Buddhist 
literatim. Being the deleft known specimen)* of TilK-tttiL writing, 
they furnish a wealth of fresh pioterifll for the study of Ti lie-tan 
paleography and orthoepy. But atill greater value must Ims claimed 
for theni on account of the historical significance with which the 
place mid irircmnsluntes of their discovery invest them. 

There can be no doubt as to the political conditions with which 
we in mat, connect the finds of Tibetan texts in thin mined temple, as 
well as the appearance of Tibetan graffiti that I found covering its 
stuccoed walla in several place a. We know from the Chinese annuls 
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of the Tail" dynasty tlint, .luring the second half of the eighth 
ccntutj, I ik-tnii invasion ssrmimlv threatened, ami towards its close 
actually destroyed, the authority of the imperial Government in 
hastt-rn turkestan, These records, of which Professor Chit vaunt* 
has kindly comnniiiicnu-il to Lae n series of very interesting extracts, 
indicate plainly that, though the I iltrtun advance had already 
(uI n nit (66 A.nJ led to the isolation of those unliving provinces, tin* 
local Chinese administrators succeeded for n time in maintaining 
llioir authority, at least over part of their territories. In "Si a.i>. 
they managed to transmit pathetic appeal* for help to tin- Imperial 
iohiI, from which, however, there cutne no succour, only grant* of 
laudatory titles and liberal iiclrnuwledgntWiLs of official norits. In 
|S( A.n. their position appeared sn desperate that the Central 
Government considered the advisability of their recoil. Finally, 
from rhl i.i), onwards, the Tibetan* possessed themselves of Turfaii 
ami the adjoining region, and nothing more was heard of Kusteni 
Turkestan or the “Four Garrisons." as the Chinese then styled the 
territories controlled from Kucha, Khotatr, Karushahr, and Kashgar. 

It is a Inrtnimte circumstance that a Chinese inscription scratched 
into the t ella nail close to the image in the north-west corner (visible 
tu the right in the photograph, p. 415) renders it certain that arc mast 
read the evidence of the Tibetan finds in the light of the Chinese 
ri t urd* just sin li mim*ed. I rum the photographs taken hv me of tin* 
curiouH graffito. Professor t liavamtea has been able to make out a 


considerable part of its contents, probably as touch as the loosely 
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chap *xyh.] DATE IN CHINESE GRAFFITO 

In the present state of onr knowledge it seems Imzardtiua te 
deride definitelybetween these two dates. The Inter one. 791 \.n + , 
would tringnlarlv agree with that recorded by the Annuls for the tiriiil 
sub version of Chinese mle, and seems to find, Mttm support also in 
the fact that the latest Chinese document of Dandan-Uiliq dates 
from 790* In favour uf the earlier date. 719 it may be 
mentioned LliuL only Han eoiittt were found among these ruins. and 
also that the sc ulpturul remains* of the Eudere tern pie deemed to me 
to beer u somewhat older ohumoter than those of the Damian-riliq 
shrines. However this may he, it cun lie considered quite certain 
that the date when this Chinese graffito wn» scratched into the wall 
Could not have preceded by many years the deposition of the various 
votive manuscripts and the subsequent abandonment of the shrine. 
The rough p and not very hard, plaster of these cella walls way not a 
material that could remain intact for si long period without repair, 
and with its renews I all these casual scratching^ of pious visitors 
would ito doubt have vanished. This consideration fixes the 
second ho If of the eighth century as the latest passible? time for the 
production of the Tibetan sis well m the other manuscripts found 
here. The same applies to the Tibetan graffiti which, owing to 
their very cursive writing* have nut yet been fully deciphered. 

The very numerous little mgs which were found scattered in front 
of the various linage bases are undoubtedly votive offerings of a 
humbler kind- They comprise shred* of many fabrics, from 
elaborately woven Chinese silks and printed cottons to the simple 
1 Khjtm/ a kind of buckram, mentioned in Hiimii-Tsiimg fe K account 
of K hot am and still worn by the common folk throughout this region. 
The variety of this collection vividly reminded mo of the wonderful 
display of rags that graces the approaches to the resting-place of the 
holy Imam Jufar and other saints throughout Turkestan. Islam has 
indeed little changed the popular tyjje of ex-votes which were in 
vogue during Rad cl hist times, and which in this case have provided 
for us a sample collection of ancient fabrics of no small archaeological 
interest. 

During the days following I had almost ill the buildings within 
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tine enclosing in m parts cleared of sand, These excavations furnished 
interesting iiBin us tn tiio methods of construction employed, hut 
Ihilril to throw lunch light on the original destination of the whole 
of thin mi noil settlement, Tim large brick building to the cast of 
the temple, of which n portion loft exposed by the wind is seen mi 
[». 4Ob, occupies with its massive walls of sun-dried bricks three 
sides of a ijiiinlmngle over 1(X) feet sijtiaru, Tlie dimensions 
of its rooms suggest public use; but as, with the exception of it 
walled tireplace or two, they were found completely empty, there 
waa nothing to prove the true character of the structure. Were 
ihead the (pmrters of a well-to-du monastic establishment which 
found .it advisable in protect itself by walls it ml ramparts'? <>r do 
tlo 1 latter mark a fortified frontier-] msl wbidi sheltered also u 
Ituddhisl ti-iuple*? 

In il row of small rooms built of timber and plaster, which stood 
to the north of the shrine, there was one that appeared to have 
served as u little chapel. Its wail on one side was orrutued i>v mi 
elaborate fresco, which seems to have represented a Buddha 
surrounded by his former cpiphnufo*. The wall had been broken 
at 5 feet from the ground, hut tile colours and outlines of the 
remaining part wen in very fair preservation. In iim same little 
riioiu we found a well-executed small painting on wood, showing the 
familiar figure of the oliphatit-headed Indian god of wisdom, 
(tanosha. i n tin south of the temple my excavations revealed a 
small double-storied building, of which, however, only the lower 
flour rooms remained. They had no doors, ami were evidently 
underground apartments intended for use; in the winter. The large 
fireplace found in one of them, with its elaborate mouldings, is seen 
in the photograph reproduced on p. 4*2], 

The c i rein aval Inti which originally a insisted of u solid rampart 

uf clay about HO feet broad ai the base and 174 feet high, had survived 
only hi parts of the south face, Hanking a gate, and in much decayed 
segments elsewhere. On the top of the ramparts nm a parapet of 
brickwork 5} fe?t high, and behind it a platform that seems to have 
leen paved with bundles of brushwood, manifestly for the sake of 
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greater consistency. There \vns nothing to tell of the attacks from 
Tibetan ft »r Other foe* which this little stronghold may once tave 
resisted, But its walls have certainly helped to ward off that worst 
danger of ancient remains in the desert region—the erosive action 
of winds and moving sands. Looking around from the mined 
ramparts, it was easy to realise that the original level of the snr- 
rounding ground Inis been lowered at least 10 feet by erosion* 
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In side the dreiiinVidlation l lie dtift-sund, once accumulated. was 
Jess liable to ho hhifled by the winds, and thus provided a protecting 
cover fur the rums* 

The extent of the erosion which tile whole area lias undergone 
was brought home to me by the doner examination 1 made 
of the Stupa already noticed. On surveying the structure 1 found 
that the lowest line of kicks in its foundation was about 10 feel 
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higher tbau the levol of tlm ground in die immediate vieinity, 
Ki]*t down by tlii- weight of tlie umaoim', the bum soil lielow the 
Stn|>u lias resign I erosion and now apjjears like au additional liases, 
luaiking tlie strut* tun? look considerably higher limit it is m reality. 
Tlmiigh (III outer easing of brick* has suffered a great deni, I 
Kuccceded with a little trouble in ascertaining the n right nl propor- 
tinijs of thin "memorial tower.” On a square l>ase. measuring 
feet on each wide and about i feel in height, there rose a solid 
dome 10 feet in diameter and approximately of Oie mme height. 
Thus the total dimensions agree very cloBely with those of the 
little bttipa at the Niva. River Site* 1 1 tough the arrangement there 
of il double basement introduces u marked difference in tin* detailed 
proportion*. In Indian Stuptis the inerea.se of height relative to 
diameter may generally ho considered u sign of later date, and u 
comparison of these two Stupas, the time «f which can be apprtwri- 
makdy determined* seems to confirm ibis uhscrvEtlion aku for this 
northern region. 

On the lititli of February my expbmtiotiB , } t ibis si to Here 

completed, thanks to the energy with which the work of cxcavutiuu 
hiul been carried on. from early niomiop until after nightfall by thfl 
l i-ht of bonfire*. The interesting finds showed plainly that i bad 
reached the border-line beyond which Indian influences yielded to 
Chinese. A move further east would have carried me beyond the 
limits of the territory with the awhttdogic*] oiplonttiaii «f which I 
'™“ concerned. Besides, the lime that remained at my disposal 

seemed ... ample for the expeditions 1 bad yet to make to 

■im ieitt localities north of Kenya and Klioteti. So I reluctantly 
decided that the time had conic to net my face again westwards. 
There was eoiiRuhtion in the thought that it meant a start on the 
journey which was to bring me hack to Europe and to dear ones 
in it seen for long y ears. 
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Ox the SStitb (if Felirmirr I left tin- Endure ruins mi my rapid 
unroll bulk in Niyu. The river, which was erosml at u point 
kiiiuo ton miles to the south-west nl the nlil Kite. had ilnmigh tin 
warm Hiuwliine of the Wat few Jays lost its coating of ice in the 
shallower parts ; but over the main current of the Stream, a boot 
15 yards across, the in- was still strong enough to l«r heavyloads. 
t)tie by one out camels were gut safely across, i hen tho Hiitcr- 
tiinks wore tilled once more for the passage of tbe broad desert belt 
towards tin Yftrtungaa River. Marching along an old bed of the 
Kmlere River Lu the smith, we passed through luxuriant Toghruk 

jungle for.. ten miles, and lute in the evening reached the 

deserted shepherds lint of Tokuz-kol. The name means «nine 
lakes," but of wnlor there was none. 

On the morning of the 27th we still steered due south through a. 
level plain covered with Kuimisli. All truces "I the true satu! desert 
f or „ time disappeared. The change of scenery was all the more 
striking m the distant mountain rampart of the Kucu-luen was 
dearly visible during the morning. Though sixty to eighty miles 
away from the range, we could distinguish 11 scries of prominent 
imaks with the glaciers descending around them. They were duly 
recorded, on tla- pkne-Voble. hut only just in time : for after midday, 
when we hud st ruck the track which leads from Keriya U> Cherclien, 
a strong north wind raised such a dust-1 unm that soon the mountain 
view vanished like a vision. Here tin- Endere shepherd guide was 
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dischmged, not until I had given In mu present for bia children. 

I had met them, two sturdy little toys, on the way. but had then 
iioLhiup to offer Imt bits of chocolate from mv saddle-lag. This 
they could not be induced to try, though my little terrier, just to 
encourage them, readily swallowed some of it. [ hope Hint the 
piece of it Russian sugurloaf I got oat from the ^nij sent 

them was received with more confidence. 

After read ting the Cherchen road, once the great line of com¬ 
munication to China, but now & lonely desert track with jusctically 
no traffic, we still lad a long march to do that day, l<' (J r over 
twenty miles we rode to the south-west, over Imrd-gruiiied sand, 
with scarcely any dimes and bare of vegetation, until Yoke-tog],rat 
was reached. There a small patch of tamarisks and Toghreks 
offered scanty fuel, and some braojtin]} water was found in wells 
alHuit 6 feet deep. The camels did not turn up until done on 
midnight, and dinner was accordingly an affair of the small hours 
of the morning. Tin- nest day benight, however, an euv march to 
the Ynrtuugrtz River, where men ami beasts could be made eom- 
t> win Me. On the way I bad the satisfaction tu full in with Tibi 
Iki, my honest pony-nun, who was now bringing m j]s and sadly 
wanted articles from the stores I had left at K hot an. It is alwavs 
a pleasure to receive bags full of “home mails." But l enjoy the 
sensation most who. it comes unexpectedly, and there is time to 
sit down by the roadside and pore peacefully over the contents as 
I could this time. A look over the N>c% Times, nca.lv three 
months old, put me ..gain in contact with the affairs of the far-off 
VV 43sst and East. 

two long marches which brought me back again to Niva 
yielded pfennig variety in the little lakes ami mure],i s we passed 
They are fed by springs, the water of which, just released front the 
grip of frost, was flowing plentifully Into the reed-coveted lagoons. 

^Idtala Darya, a watercourse similarly formed, at which 
wc halted, there stretched an uninterrupted jungle tu within sumo 
miles of the Niva River. Its eastern hank proved to be Hanked 
jiist like that of all the other rivers that How into the desert east of 
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Kbot^n, by a high range of sand dimes. This was cruised near 
the Mazur of SliiUU l*adahaliiiii, a simple collection of |Hists with 
yuk taii]s-t and IIuttering rags, and at h\at f after si ride over much 
boggy ground, I again entered the little oasis, Tit the twilight it 
coined like a return to civilisation. Since starling from Niva on 
the 2frrd of ,fivnnury l liiicl covered over 'i(H* miles in u groat oval 
loop. Yet when the positions indicated on the phine-taide fur the 
start Eng und closing points of our route came to he compared, the 
difference proved to he only tlireo-fonrtbi of a mile in longitude and 
a little over a mile in latitude. 

Leaving my H goods train M of rum els to follow liehind* I covered 
the distance from Niyu 1 ■ i Kenya, some eighty miles* in two stages, 
Thera I was busy at work with reports and letters, ami wdtlt re- 
arranging my baggage* Tin- west her was rapidly getting wanner ; 
lienee all heavy winter clothing was to Iiu left behind before the 
start for the ancient site I next in ten lied to visii far down (lie 
Ki-riyu River* As arrangements also had to Ih- made for labourers 
to accompany ns for excavation work, and fur the supplies that men 
and animals needed* the two days* wlrieli wen- all 3 con hi allow 
my self, were Indeed no time of rest tor me or I Ian him, my energetic 
Danigha, 

Huaug-D&loL the kindly Aiubam opportunely returned the day 
after my arrival from a little tour of criminal investigatjim.* So [ I u. ■ I 
the w ished-for opportunity of thanking him jK-rsomrih for all the help 
which 1 3iad eXjK^riemKfd nt u distance. From the stores that had 
arrived from Kliotan I had sent him the hest seduction nf tinned goods 
1 cmiEd offer. Everything seemed tu he duly n.pprcciatcd, and the 
let aril presents in the shape nf fodder supplier sheep, &o., were 
quite overwhelming. When the Ambon. a few minutes lifter my 
departure* paid his return visit. I was aide to satisfy Iris curiosity 
about my finds willi specimens of ancient tablets, «Ve. With the his¬ 
torical sense which all educated Chinese seem to possess, he a I once 
rightly surmised that the nay of w ood as a writing material indicated 
a period carreiqumding Lo I hat when split bamboos were employed 
in China previous to the invention of piper. Extravugnnl rumours 
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ii* In my discovery of coffers full of gold, \ r e. t seemed in have run 
through ii LI tins Baxter* far away to Khotirn und beyond, Hut 1 
could set- that Huutig-Dalo) laid quite sensible notions uf whul 1 
was I miking oat for, and of what J had found- Su we parted muse 
more in llio friendliest fashion, mid with lnutoial eojifidencu. 

Thunks lu tile A tuba n's energetic a distance, I was able in mi 
r| ut on the 7lli of March for m\ next objective- Ii wus the ruined 
site i if Karadong, situated in the desert some 150 inilea north of 
Keriym tii which Dr. I ltd hi had paid a short visit its iMtHV* mi 
his. memorable march down the Koriy ii Darya, I knew from the 
account* given by Turdi, whiroe ^LnUflnre-HcckiiLg" expeditions had 
Iwiee extended to this place + that the remains of this sn-tullcd 
14 ancient city'' i which he called Akiikon: were very scanty + Vet 
I fell that my doty demanded a personal examination uf the ruins. 
Knr the loss of time which their great distance implied I decided 
lu make up by hard inarching. 

With the baggage lightened and my camels partially relieved by 
the hire id fresh itimuals, I was thus able to push mi in three days 
Lo l he point when: I hail first si nick the Kenya Darya from Damian- 
filiq. The aspect of the river-hanks was still as bleak and hare 
as two months lie fore, but in place ol the gtasav sheet of ice there 
i:niu rolled a muddy current, fed hy Um melting of the ire thus had 

covered the majuHes and |.Is ... Kenya, It was a regular 

spring flood from the ‘ Karmsu 1 f 4 blnek water”! leeders of the 
river, while muiith* would yet pass before the cIi»m| uf ■ AIs-hu " 
f white water"! would bring down the melting snow* uf the 
iiHiimtiLius. At the RurhauniMin \hmir I w-as eSieerbdly wvlcuined 
by tlic 4 Sheikhs/ whu evidently remembered the handsome offering 
lusde at my first visit : and I spent there pleasant Inmrs. burilj 
writing in the sheliered liUle Lo^a uf the mosque. When 
I left to catch up my caravan. Gliazi Sheikh, the senior uf the 
priestly fraternity, insisted mi areompunyiog me. lie was a jovial 
old man mid quite looked the r Kni, T or capitalist, which lm was 
according to lues! notions. having at least a thousand sheep gracing 
along the river. He knew, ..f course, every living soul of the little 
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community of ilomudic heidsuten and the name of every grassing- 
ground* So it wn* easy far our IWoghu tu strengthen the hand of 
bhomnem E had brought from Kenya by fresh recruits from among 
the shepherds. TJie men joined us readily enough : for uncouth 
and “jungly" an their appearance was, in rough furs mid sandals 
made of goatskins, yet these supposed ** semi-Huvugos " wore fjutte 
alive to the rhanee of earning a little hard cash that might cotue 
in useful on their periodical visits to Kenya nutl its Hazara. Thus 
my hand kept spelling on the way like a small avalanche* 

The route which we followed for throe days from Kocbkar Oghil 
downwards was new’ tu me* but spare does not permit more Ilian a 
pausing reference to one distiud change in scenery, The river* 
which down to this jioiqt hail occupied a deep and narrow bed 
winding in rapid turns, now spread itself out in broad rear lies. 
Though the channel actually tilled with water was at the lime only 
HO to 100 yards wide* yet the clearly marked 3>cd of the summer 
floods attained in places the ini posing breadth of ijiiite hah a mile. 
The belt of vegetation, which accompanies the river on its course 
through the desert sand* did not spread nut in the same proportion* 
But the increasing height nf the Tnghraks and the thickness of the 
Kutiiindi beds showed that the moisture received Ituin the river was 
plentiful wherever it reached. 

On the 12th of Muivb we rr.^sed a high I hi wan appropriately 
]mined * Yoghan-kum' ” High Hands 1 , which juts out transversely 
intii the r iter-bed* and is faced on lie- opposite eastern bank by 
similar high ridges of sand- But tins obstacle mice passed, wide 
moin offered itself tu the vagaries of the stream. From tin. 1 height 
of the Y ogham Klim I could make out no less than three dry Inals 
spreading in different directions like flic fingers of a band* We 
followed the middle one—a wide, Hat Nullah in which the yellow 
Ivmtjush beds uwayed by the 3rreexe looked curiously like fields of 
rifH’ corn* down in where It met the actual river-course again near 
the shepherds’ station known as Tongue -ha sic, ] lere BbtLiri Sheikh's 
fiuek was established fur tile time hiring. So hospitable offerings of 
sheep and milk turned up that evening. As usual, I In 1 end of the 
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former bed was marked by a logonu of fresh water communicating 
with clii' iti'lmiE river-(H>iirHe + yet keeping its water dear of tliL j Mini 
which discoloured the latter, 11 seemed a favourite haunt of wild 
duck, of w hich hundreds were disporting themselves ou this pretty 
sheet of water* That my camp was placed within 20Q yards of its 
bank seemed in no way In disturb the birds. Their loud calls 
sounded strange to me after llie stillness uf my desert campt3 + 

I knew from Mr. Svi-u Hediids ac.ml that the ruins I hail come 

in search of lay in the desert, within a march to the north-west of 
Tonguz-baste* Mullah Shah, an experienced shepherd who was to 
guide ii s H turned up late at night, and after prolonged protestations 
of ignorance + acknowledged that he had twice visited Kanidong; 
With him came another shepherd h Muhammad Shah, 14 the hunter " 

■ Merghen i, an active young follow who bad also mice seen the place. 
Hi' was to help Mullah Shall, liin f Ustnd/ nr master, in finding the 
track. Tins turned mil no easy task. The morning was very liazv, 
and by the time the water-tanks had been filled anil a depdt made 
of supplies not immediately needed, a stiff north wind sprung up 
which by degrees developed into a regular 4 Hlitclil/ the tsrsl of the 
seiLsou. We followed for about seven miles a coulee almost due 
north, until we passed the westernmost nf the former rivei-hcils 
above mentioned, near a little pool, known as Tolilaina,. retaining 
some flood water, Then our guides struck to the north-west. 

Bo far we had matched in a whirl nf dust. Hut now, with the 
increasing force of the storm, the air became so thick that it watt 
difficult to see even fur a hundred yards. The assiiniuee w ith whieli 
Mullah Shah and Ids pupil nuirinued to guide m was dmibly 
welcome under such circumstances. \%"it h the sand driving into 

my face ami accumulating.for the eyelashes in spite of goggles, 

it was difficult to sec much of the route. But I noted that after a 
couple of nubs the scattered gmnps uf Toglmiks were left k-hirnl 
and the sand dunes rose in height. After plodding on among them 
for another hour, our guides declared that we were near the 
tamarisk-covered copses that have given the site ils name, Kara- 
dung ( the lilack Hillocks ), fiat as in the blinding dust thev 
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could not make sure of the exact direction P I let them go ahead w)i ili:- 
wo sought shelter behind ti tamarisk -covered cone* It w*s curious 
to watch how the Kill id wtis driven Sn n thick spray over the crest- 
lino of the dimes, just us if they wore storm “tossed waves. Alter 
half an lionr Muhammad Khali rati mind with the reassuring nows 
that the nuiiH won* duo west of ils and tint far off. In proof he 
brought il piece of old pottery he had picked up. So the march was 
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resinned just as the force of the storm showed signs of abating, 
ii i m| after mioiber two mid a half tmles, over thirl j high dunes, we 
arrived at the ruins. 

Tin? remains of Karadoug proved to consist mainly of » mined 
quadrangle, which was formed by a mud rampart about 235 feet 
square, with rows of timber-built rooms over it, Wic Ij in this 
quadrangle, which was erossed by two large dimes rising in shout 
20 feet above the original gnmad-levd, I eoidd just n-. ngni^- the 
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timber debris of ft muck-decayed structure sticking out from the 
deep wjiiieL Tile photograph nil ]>. 4 ' 2 £) hIiowm tins mill after 
exirzivuEiou. together with the anterior af the quadrangle ns seen 
rrnii! the north-east corner* Excessive erosion had played havoc 
wiih the structures which \tim< occupied the exposed top of lhe 
rampart, and the lines of walls could there he traced with difficulty. 
1*01 sherds, small broken pieces of glass and metal, shreds of felt 
mid scanty refuse of a similar kind, were all that marked their 
former occupation, 

TUe trying coudilions under which I hail reached this site 
eiariiuisdv reminded urn of what Hisieu-Taiang tells of the samh 
buried town of Ho-lo-lo-kia, which n local legend hoard by him 
at Pi-mo i nee below, p. 4&ti). ¥ placed some whore in the great 
JfiMrt to the north of Kliotan. It was believed to have beyn 
covered up by a min of sand in consequence of the curse of a holy 
visitor whom its king had trouted with ignominy, and who foretold 
th- destruction of the town after seven days. Only one pious uum 
took warning mid escaped to Pm no by means of an underground 
passage* " On the seventh day, in the evening, it mined sand and 
earth, and tilled the city." Ho ln-!o-kb, the pilgrim tells us ( *Ma 
unw a great sand wound* The Hugs of the neighbouring countries 
ait, l |wr*«sii« in (lower from distant spots have many times wished to 
excavate the mound and take away the precious things hurled 
there: hut us soon u« they have arrived at the borders of the place 
it furious wind has sprung up, dark clouds have gathered together 
from the four quartern of heaven, and they have laconic lost and 
unable to find their way." 

1 had not gone Ln Elm Kara dong site to look tor treasures such 
u> old Ihocu-TsiangV. I+ perams in power from distant spots” 
sought; nor had the I inrun that greeted me on the day of my 
urrivid made me lose tile way* Hot the result was not verv 
different il judged hv the "finds" which rewarded the work here* 

J soon convinced myself that no other rtiiiis of any kind could he 
traced in the lieighbourhuod besides those already briefly described* 
Iwerj pottery fragments were scarce and limited to u small area* 
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The mtivets may indeed call these remains a * kone-shahr. 1 nun** 
the term winch is applied throughout the country to old mim of 
any kind. But to talk of an lt ancient city ft here would imply more 
imagination Hum an archieologist need cure to take credit for* 

The excavation of the ruined strut 1 imen in the interior of the 
quadrangle kept my little forte of digger* h\n) at work for two dayw, 
hut there was li11 I* l to reward their labour. Long prior to the accu¬ 
mulation of the present covering of rihmL the buildings luusL have 
been exposed to the full force of erosion. The plaster of the walls 
hud completely disappeared, and much of I heir wooden framework 
had also crumbled into louse debris. Front the general arrangement 
of tlic ikHuns t however, whitrb could still be made out, it was evident 
that these *t me tmes must have «nce served as dwelling. 

Only Toglrmk wood appeals Lu have teen used in the com 
struct ion of these bouses anti of the enclosing tpitulrnngJe. Thin 
species of jNiplar grows plentifully in the jungles of all the rivers 
which lose themselves in the desert. Hat its twisted knotty trunks 
and brunches by no means famish as good a building matt Hal as 
the Terek ur white poplar, tin Jigda. and other trees planted in 
the cultivated ureas, At Ditiidun-T-iluj and at the iincieiit site 
beyond Imam Jafar Radik only timber of these hitter trees seems 
to have been used fur the framework of houses which accordingly 
then- I Hire a far more hnishi-d look than at Kara dong. At those 
other old sitea the dead trunks of Torek and other tree* dependent 
i>n cultivation formed a conspicuous feature. But around Iviradong 
I looked lor them in vain. Dead trees rising from between the 
sand dunes were plentiful, but they were all old Tnghniks. just us 
are still found growing luxuriantly along the recent river-beds a 
few miles to lIn- cast. I concluded from Hii> observation that 
cultivation could not have existed Lo any extent in the vicinity of 
the ktmidoiig site al the [period from which Us building* date, 

Whul then can hares been the purpose of the latter, situated ns 
they' evidently were in the narrow belt nf forest land between the 
desert and the river ? Keeping in view [lie jiOSilioii and the 
peculiar plan of the ruined structures. I think the suggest im. . 
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baauj-iled that we have here the remain b of 11 fortified frontier 
posst ur roariidde A remark of Mi mi Raid nr, the Moghul 

lender Olid historian, inukes it very probable that the Kenya River 
reached the Tallin im late as the sixteenth century* Its old course 
across the desert can he followed even non without serious difiictihv* 
and certainly forma thu moat direct route between Khotan and 
the ancient settlement h of Kucha and further north-eant, Karaduiig 
lies about half-way hoi ween the Tarim mid the lino of oases 
stretching to the east of Kholms, and a mmdi pout established hero 



would him* answered the purpose of gimrdiiu the mute and pm- 
Ule from the northern ngion. The aff* of the 

mined stmehire is sppmrii.. mdieuteil by the coins I picked 

‘y 111 l\* lilL '")ty, which were fl || \-opper pieces i.f tlie 

Ljiter IIjui dynasty Y showing long wear, 

rj if best preserved portion <>f tl,iw undent Surd or port mis 
! " J,l ~‘ "(Milieu gateway which my subsequent cxcaviitmiis 

U - 0,1 illf! “t™ face Of the I ill mini Hollar enclosure. 
< on in. l n Hijimro of 2‘> feet, imd its roof, perfectly intact, 
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reached the ti ip level of the rampart. Besides tt I^th pa cl central gate* 
wjt v. closed by u uuiRsive wooden door of two leaves* there were two 
narrower pHgngeB flanking it on either aide. I noticed exactly the 
h time arrangement in the gates of nil T aniens I visited. As the 
whole of this gate was filled up with sand to its ceiling, 14 
foo-L above the floor, h took two days* hard digging before we hud 
cleared it. Above the gate there once rose another storey, bat of 
this there remained only a few posts and a thick earth flooring, 
kinhcdded in the layer of rubbish lliat covered this we caoic upon 
a little store of remarkably woll-prourveil cereals, 'there were u 
couple of pounds of ' Tarigh, 1 & kind of poise still cultivated about 
Keriyu, together with small quantities of wheat, rice, oats, another 
sort of pulse, seme roots apparently used us condiments, and a 
capful of largo block cuminta dried perfectly bard. I had a small 
quantity of the ‘ 1'arigli ’ boiled, and found the antique porridge 
made of it useful for glueing envelopes. 

While this excavation whs still proceeding, wc hud it return of 
the Burnt] that greeted m on our arrival. Though the force of the 
wind, this time from the south-west, was somewhat less, the 
driving sand made it decidedly nrseuinfurtuble both in and outside 
the tent. Am the supply of suftideitt water for my comparatively 
largo number of men was also n serious di flic idly, I felt heartilv 
gfad when by the evening of the L7th of March our wort at ibis 
desolate split was concluded* Next morning I left Karadogg, fust 
as J had reached it, in an atmosphere thick with dost and quite 
oppressive by its haziness. The look of the desert harmonised 
with the mournful news conveyed in the small muEl sent on from 
Keriyu which met me half-way that day* A abort letter from home 
transmitted via Samarkand and Dab, and a com in nnk-at ion from 
Mr. Macartney based on Russian intelligence, informed me nf the 
death of our Queen-Empress. I could see that my two [mlinn 
followers, to wIiojil I communicated the news, understood, and in 
their own way shared the deep e root inn which filled me. There 
were mi details to distract attention from the momentous main 
fact, the disappearance from this worldwide scene id the greatest 
ruler England ha* known since her expansion over the seas began, 
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THK SEARCH TOR M|(TKN-TSJAX(i*S Pl-SJO 


My even were now [unit'd to the south again. where u mini her 
of nrclircologicnl tusks still awaited me in the vicinity of (he 
inhabited area. First among them was a search for the site of Iho 
ancient town of Pi-mo. Hinen-Tsiang hi id visited it on his way 
from Kliotaii to N'iya, itnd its probable mention also by Meron Polo 
under the name of ‘Pern’ made me all the more mix ions to identify 

its position. The distance.. direction winch the Chinese pilgrim 

indicated for Pi-mo, viz., three hundred Li (or about sixty miles) 
to the east of tlie Khotan capital, had long before made me look 
out for the place somewhere to the north-west id Kenya. I was 
hence much pleased when, on mv last visit to the latter place, 
1 heard from the Aruban himself of a ‘ Kone-ahahr' said to exist 
in the desert beyond (inlakhmu, an oasis on the Khotan road 
some thirty miles west of Keriya, Rmn Singh, too, hail heard 
about the ruins, and in order to save time f decided to reach them 
now by striking across the desert south -westwards, 

Uf the series of rapid marches by which I endeavoured to effect 
mv object, the briefest account must suffice. During the fmir days 
which saw us returning along the Kenya Darya as fast ns camels 
and ponies could move. I still looked In vain f„r any sign of 

approaching spring in the vegetati.. the riverine jungle, Small 

wonder, considering thul after the windy days ..r KandORg the 
temperature showed a marked full, down to » minimum of 14'- Fnhr. 
of frost on the VMi of Muitefa* 
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At tlit* Ihudliar shrine of Ihirhmmddm 1 picked up wt nuttr the 
two guidest wlm p under the Arnhem's ^rder. had been sent by ike Beg 
of f m a 1 1 l k ] l lj l:i . They looked unusually reticent and stupid, but 
it was too late when we found out that they knew nothing of such 
a route as I wished to lake, Timi timid to aver their ignorance, 
they thought it safest tu guide ns further and further aonth, where 
at least there was no risk from the dreaded Taklul]alkali. Thus, 
after lending the left river-tank and cro&aing a belt of high wind 
dunes, we found ourselves, on the 23rd of March, m il wide area 
of swampy jangle watered from the marshes of Shivul, west of 
Kenya, As tile Local knowledge of the guide* quite gave out here, 
wo had great dlfticulty in extricating our animals from the boggy 
marsh, f^ndiOroiisly covered with light sand* hi which the Shivul 
stream ends. Though there were everywhere the track* of flocks 
that had grazed hero during the winter, we did not succeed in 
finding a single shepherd to help m guiding iih. Fortunately 
we came at last upon former ground, where the Shivul Darya (lowed 
as a limpid stream in a winding hut well-dc lined bed. about fifteen 
feet bn aid. This helped once more to guide our “guides," and 
ultima Lely, after a Jung ami Li ring march through the dunk, we 
arrived at the solitary little shrine of Arisb-Mazar. Though the 
rustic Sheikh living near the saint's Lotah was at tirsE greatly 
alarmed by the arrival of so targe a party„ fodder was soon 
forth coming for the tired ponies, and tug tires were lit to guide 
the belated part of the caravan. 

After the experience t had gained of the value of our guides 
there was no alternative but to resign myself to letting them reach 
again familiar ground in the oasis ilself before striking off into the 
desert. Accordingly we made our way south-westwards, through 
the sandy jungle in which the water of another marsh-fed stream, 
the K a fakir Darya, finally loses itself. The track we followed led 
through a maze of tm iiu risk-covered sand-cones, standing el user 
together than I hail seen ilium anywhere mi the borders of the true 
desert. Unexpectedly we came in their midst upon the uninisLak- 
able remains of flume undent settlement, which the few shepherds 
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win mi unr Dainghn hud succeeded in discovering called Aktaz or 
Miuijtly ‘Tatilik* £ruinsh On several tUH&ll pieces of open ground, 
showing evidence of considerable erosion, pottery fragments abounded 
mill fi mil da turns of in ini-wa lied houses could bo distinguished. Hnl 
tile ]titter had boon levelled to within it few inches from the ground, 
and Hie few small objects, such ns il ring uf brass picked up by my 
men* gave no clear Indication of date, 

ultimately we emerged on cultivated land atl the village of 
Mulakiilagnu, which had l>een formed about fifteen years ago 
hy people from Domoko* the mu in ousts due smith on ike Kbcitau- 
Kerlya mote. I 1 he red uniat iuii of depart soil going on. here was 
a sight as cheering us it was instructive. Small irrigation cuts 
were seem winding along the old tamarisk-covered hillocks of sand 
tbd had not yet teen levelled down, while between them extended 
eareftdly-fenced fields, Here and there the Toghruks of the desert 
jungle had been spared, particularly near the huts of the settlers. 
Rut it vrm dear they would soon disappear in a hopeless minority 
by the wide of the avenue* of young poplars, Jjgria, and other fruit 
trees that were rapidly growing up along all irrigation channels. 

My previous information had clearly indicated flic mined site 
i was in search nf uk being miauled m the vicinity of the Mazar 
of L sdi in-At a. The people of Muljikahigun, whom I closely 
questioned, did not deny their knowledge of this |H>pulur desert 
shrine, hut none of them would acknowledge ever having visited the 
11 Kone-shnlir" near it. Our wanderings of the previous two days 
had left me no illusions as to the cejiacky of our two worthy guides. 
Yet as better were not Ui he got and time was getting more than 
ever precious, I derided to set out with them on the morning of 
March ‘25th. Old Turdi, after u long Absence on mail duty, had just 
joined me from Kbotaii, and 1 could rely on the old ^treasure- 
sucker^"' instinct and experience coming to the help itf whatever 
local knowledge tin- )>uuidko guides might prove to possess. Turdi 
had brought nhoig two more water-tanks previously kit at Kim tan, 
and ns 1 took the precaution of Laving nil six tanks filld before the 
start, we were safe from immediate risk. The three days' Odyssey 
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wliiL-h follow*alp i l i l-iI which is illustrated by the tortuous line 
of route,, fully bore out my misgivings. Vet tbtitu was interesting 
exj>erienco ki compensate for the trouble and fatigue. 

Tim first couple of miles in a no rib-westerly direction had 
brought 11 s to tlie limit of the newly irrigated land, when U> my 
fiOTprifte I LMiine upon imuiistakubk murks of earlier cultivation 
beyond. Old fields overgrown with tamarisk and thorny scrub 
eiuild bo el early distinguished hy the little embankments liiviiliujLt 
them, us well us by the linen of dry b Ariks + I bail once carried water 
to tlienip My guides explained that these were the Helds of "old 
Fomik ' village, which hud been abandoned il in their grandfathers* 
time," L r i _, forty or fifiy years ago* Passing along a road still 
frequented hy the {People visa Ling the remeterie* of the deserted 
villages, J arrival some three miles further north-went at the 
southern end cif the urea known as J old Domoko/ Here the 
mins of niuihhniJt dwellings, roust meted exactly like the modern 
villages of this tract, seemed to extend, together with the inter¬ 
spersed * nr bards an id cemeteries „ for folly three miles from east t ■ >■ 
west. The mud walls* strengthened by the insertion of vertical 
bundles of Knimish, still often rose 4 to 5 feel above the 
ground, mid the massive fireplaces were intact even to n greater 
height. The deserted homesteads hud been stripped of all 
mate rials that could lie of use, such as beam a, wooden doorposts, At. : 
uml as scarcely any sand haul aceiunulutcd about the crumbling 
ruins, their complete disappearance was only a question of time 

The villager* accompanying iue p m well as the j>eople I subso 
qnently examined on my return to the oasis, all agreed in assorting 
time the gradually increasing diHieiilty of conducting the irrigation 
water sufficiently fair had caused the cult seated area id' these and 
some other villages of the Begdiip* of Ihmiuko and Uuhikbma to- 
be shifted as much as six to eight utiles further south within the 
memory of living men. Local tradition P in fact, maintained that 
sneli shills of the cultivated land, backwards and forwards, bad 
occurred repeatedly in the rn*e id these small oases a lung the road 
from Kenya to <Jhim* Evidence that cannot he detailed hero 
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seemed t(j «upjMirt the belief l hut lliis hadUiLm hud mmte suliHtint- 
tijil biisis. and l felt inclined to regard the gradual change of level* 
fonttOipicnt uii imgntion deposits n* a (m-KsiSjlc* etKplinnitkm of these 
repealed shifts, It would need a prolonged investigation uf local 
condition, ptLit[ealjirlv those connected with the supply of irriga¬ 
tion \\tiler, which is here largely dejjeiideiit on springs, in order to 
arrive ut any safe conclusion. Rni anyhow, there could he no 
doubt that the ruins I saw here were the lusi illustration of the 
i'\mrw of decay through whirli the " Kouc-shuhrs/ or TntL^ p found 
alot!^ the western rutile to Ehotau and mi the outskirts of the 
oasis, must I nr supposed to have passed mice, Thera, ton. villages 
were deserted owin'* to irrigation causing from isiio cause or other; 
and as they were ho much further away from the desert centra than 
the tcnmiui] uhsck of iJiituliiii-Uiliq or the Niyst Hirer site, the 
heavy drift-sand could not arrive in lime mol in sufficient quantity 
to give protection to the mins, 

I" or nearly three miles we traversed the desolate rcnmiiiH of 
these village homesteads, but it was not until same miles further 
north that the region of low mud Amies was entered near u little 
wooden tomb, worshipped ns the supposed resting-plrtce of a saintly 
usstn inte of Lachiii Ata, Tile Maw of the latter was not in view, 
nor coal A our guides give any clear idea where we should Jind the 
imeient sile previously described as in its vieiuitv. As wo plodded 
on amidst the grudiiiillv risiiiij smut iliilies, lilt: villagers 1 Iiuil 

luki'iL along for evimtunl r-xaivutums became mare coinn.ichtiv?. 

They professed never to have seen that site, hut they were well 
aware of its kgend. 

These saint- vi Hagen it ml before shown » very matter-of-fuid 
perception of the Lme cauae which had led to the abiiudoiimeiit nf 
their old lands. All the greater was my surprise to thnl that the 
legend they now proceeded to tell me of the ‘ Kom^sliahr * in the 
desert beyond was in all mil*!initial points the same ns tin- one 
which more than twelve centuries ago Hineu-Twiaug hud heard at 
Pi-mo of the sand-buried eity of Ho-la-Io-kia, and which lias been 
brietly quoted already iu my ace.it of Karadoug. A holy man 
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who hud reproved the winked inhabitants for certain offem-es, was 
treated by them with contempt Ho thereupon curbed the town 
ztml foretold its approaching destruction. While lltcry still mocked 
at his prophecy, nand began to rain from the skies and continued 
for seven days and nights until the wlndc of tin* buildings worn 
boried, Only seven pious people who had shown respect (hr tin* 
holy alio managed to save thdr lives* through a curious device 
which varies from Ifiuen-Tsiaiig's story* The seven wise men are 
supposed to have i:lnng to napes fixed to u high |*ole after the 
fashion of a merry-go-round. Being whirled round and round l>y 
the raging storm tiny mse steadily higher abnvy the ground while 
the sand aticuuuduled, and thus escaped- 

Similar storm*, no doubt, are current throughout Turkestan of 
ruins buried in the Taklaioukan : but it was of particular interest 
in note bow the continuity of local tradition had hem transferred 
the legend winch ESiueij-TsiaiLg heard at Pi-nm of a stil! earlier 
site, to the remains of Pi mo itself* For these 1 coidil safely reeag- 
nise in tin 1 extensive debris-covered ami, a portion of which we 
managed to trace in the coarse of the following day. The previous 
evening our luckless guides hud dragged hk aimlessly fur out into 
the desert, until at lust the weariness of animals and mon and the 
difficult)' of getting the caravan in the darkness over lhe rising 
dunes had forced us to pitch ramp* During the night one >0' the 
guides deserted, having probably got bewildered by bis own display 
of deficient local sense. The other, however* a timid young fellow 
whom Turdi, my desert factotum, kept under his eye nud 
eneoumged by advice drawn from bis own lifelong “ treasure- 
seeking " h experience* recovered bis hearings, and setting mil before 
daybreak succeeded in finding the mined urea far away to the 
south-west, 

U jmn-tut i—tbo distant Tati/" us local trad it ion appropriately 
designates tins sile -proved to consist of several extrusive patches 
of ground. mu* nearly half a mile Hpuire, thickly cavernl with pi li¬ 
ter y fragments alid other sum 11 d£bim Owing io far-advanced 
erosion and the distraction dealt hv ^treasure-seekers,” tbo remain n 
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i»t ixtttd-1 mtlL houses were (no much decayed tu permit of excavation 
" r to offer clear indications a» to (heir date. V. t such dm.no- 
lof'ii iit evidence was needed MW the identification of this site 
unli Iliiieu-Tsiang B Pi-nm, suggested us it was by every topo¬ 
graphical consideration, cmild lie definitely accepted’ Fi-uio was 
undoubtedly, as already recognised by Sir Hoary Yule, the same 
l.hite .is ‘ Peio,’ which Marco Polo visited on Ids journey east of 
Kb titan, mid must thus linvc remained inhabited up u> the eliwe 
of the thirteenth century. The appearance of (he bits of pottery , 

class, chin it, small objects of I. risk .1 stone, Ac., which turned tip 

aiiioiio the plentiful debris of Uzun-iati, entirely favoured this 
assumption. Hut it was only when myself picking 14 . n Chinese 
copper pit-.'.' of the Southern Sung dynasty (a.h. 1127-1378), that 
I secured romlusive proof that the site had lieeu tecnuied nn to 
tlif Middle Ages* 

U.ir guides had prevmmdy spoken of a second ■ Kone-shulir* 
which, from some supposed tombs of saints, they called tjltigh- 
Ziarm r the ahritre of the holy ones*'). Though these remains 
wen. known to tliem as adjoining Uaun-tuti. and in the cud proved 
to be only about three miles distant i t] a direct line to the south-east 
it took us nearly two days and very tiring marches ami eomiter- 
mu reins in the natal, over an aggregate distance of some tweutv-fivo 
miles. In-fore tins second site was discovered. Less extensive than 
tlxon-tati, it rli spin veil debris manifestly of the same j^i iod J„ 
addition 1 found not far from it the comparatively welhj.r.^-md 
remains of a small fort, bnilt in tlie form ofnn ovaUf about 480 by 
:ilM feet- The wall of slumped clay was some 11 feet thick at the 
base and, including the parapet, ruse originally to a height ofubout 

Ml left. No re.ins tl f any kind ware found in the interior of 

this eireuunvallalion. or around it, and consequently I was iijiablo 
to form any iMuitt* cijmiiriii ns to its dmc. 

These days in tire desert hud eouvit.eingly demonstrated the 
serious ili[lieukies which must always attend u search for scanty 
ruins hidden away atuoug deceptive sand dunes if !1[:|l ] r , without 
adequate guidance. The rapidly increasing heat and glare—..n the 
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'27 Ih mill 2Htli of Man'll the air ahumt midday was Kh F&lir. in 
the shade, though the minimum thermometer iui^l for the 
eotreajNmdiug nights still registered art 0 and 80“ Fuhr.—rendered 
trumps through the sand very trying, mini made us rcali^ [hr 
limitations of the water supply tarried i±i the tanks. Hence I felt 
as glad ns my men when the satisfactory conclusion of my task 
allowed me to turn back southward to the inhabited ami, Passing 
(1 H fow/i' the deni date little shrine nf J,achin-Atu and then the 
]iunlet uf "New Pouak tm the fringe of the desert; I reached on 
the 29 th of March the oasis ofGiilakkimi. There for the first time 
1 caught sight of the young green of cultivated fields anil orchards, 

Hulakhmu, which counts about 000 koiMeuizi bes several Tillages 
and with the adjoining liegship of iKmmku is undoubtedly the 
modern representative of the Pi-mo oasis, might have tempted me to 
give my caravan the short rent it bad Limply earned. lint time 
would not permit. So on the 30th nf March ] sent mi the main 
part of my camp under Rum SEugb to reach Kliolan by easy stages, 
while I myself with the minimum of impedimenta hurried hack to 
Koriyu to hid farewell personally to its kindly Ainbau* My rapid 
marches were made pleasant by noticing on llII sides exuberant 
signs of spring, which seemed to have come over the hind with 
surprising rapidity. Wherever the rend passed through cultivated 
tracts the poplars ami willows Lining it showed plentiful young 
leaves in delicate bluish-green tinted At Yaqn-Hangar, where I 
passed a night in ihe garden of a half-mined Borai built by Ni wz 
Hakim Beg, my tent was pitched under hloaamniug plum-trees. 
The mild evening air and the [uctnrespm neglect of the garden 
strangely recalled the surroundings of miuiy a pleasant camp in lhe 
Punjab, 

f found Kerivu looking bright mid cheerful in its setting ot 
sprouting trees, and it a whole population nt jit*\ celebrating the 
festival known Ln the Muhammadans of India as the fc Hakri-Iil. - 
Singing and, {busting went all round the “ Toplaishi \ ' garden 
where 1 camped, On the following morning, April 1st, I Kent tuy 
last presents to Hnang^Dalui, including a number of personal 
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souvenir*. ami tlieii paE-il my furtwell visit to bin Ynnum. In the 
course nf mu' ]ij[ 3 ur MuinibiiLituni 1 did not fn il In ^mplu^i^e 1 In 1 
i'XrcllrEil snrvim-s nf Ihnibim, <mr micj'^ptur Darn^ltH, Sol In- Amlum 
[inldirly Jjiqdml him nml prmdwd to reward him willi u cotufipriubk 
Ijt rtli him! emolument*. It %vas already well known ait Kirivii 
LlnH E'-Mi-DiLmi mi my nvnEmiitmlitioit Imd provider! Ishiiu lie", 
for similar iimPEi nomces in tlu> Khotcm dtetm-t f with a bit Begnlnp 
lit Kani-kash, and Huftiig*l>atoi might we! ] Feel encouraged to 
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follow tin' lend of Ills pious caUeiigne. I mw-lf f t .|t }lu jcDi 1 | lV (J K . 
thought i>f I tow kittle il whs in i ii v power to return the AiuLillh'k 
iieTcr-fttilino help with Home nnlwtiuitial service, mid how Keenly the 
hope WHH of ever Hoeing his kindly filer uejiiii. Yet when we ex- 
dintiged our Himl goodbye outside my Little cunipiiiff.immnd: lie 
sen lied to routine l hr bating gratitude [ should retain frLr Mm tt iul 
my wince re n^ri't at tin-purling. 

On the Still of April i storied hark In Kliotmi by forced tmtrdjes. 
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TLl- firs! brought uu> tu Karukir Langur, u deserted roadside Bamr 
<„si nf the Ikiiunkn oasis, where ii curious illustration offered itself 
of the changes affecting cultivation in tract, Alwjut ten vein's 
previously, I was told, at undent springs hud unexpectedly appeared 
iit tin- gaudy jungle some till tc h t<.i ihe south, fed, no doubt, by the 
N urn uni Mtliei- hill at reams which higher up lose themselves on the 
pebble ‘ Siii, T LbHt glacis of the mountains. The water supplied by 
these spritigs was so ample that laud sufficient for i(H) to Mtifi 
households has ■iitii'o been brought under iiultivaliuii in the dcM'it 
tract to the north of Karukir Langur, with the result that the 
wayfarers’ custom lisa been con)pie Lely transferred to the new village 
of Aoliiuu, My second day's ride was to Chim, n large mis is 

.uling mimo3 f ij00 honseholdif, and receiving its water from the 

river that comes from Hush, and is fed by the glaciers north and 
north-east of the great Miiztugb. My night’s halt here was rendered 
enjoyable by the charming cam ping-place 1 discovered in a terraced 
orchard, where tlm white blossoms of the pinna-tree C iiriik i covered 
the ground like fresh snow, while the air was scented with their 
per fin ne. 

But already on the following morning we bud to face a strong 
dust-storm blowing from the* weal, while we covered the forty odd 
miles across the dreary plain of sand and pebbles to tin- oasis of 
Sam pula. The thick haze which envelnjieil ns s)J day made me 
thankful for tlu guidance afforded by the rows of pules markiiigthc 
road, Sanipiiiu, or Lop as it Is also called from its chief village, 
is a thickly populated tract si ill included in the Ambmiabip of 
Kei'iva, though watered chiefly by canals from the* Yunmg-kasli or 
I\ 1 1 otanil Ivor. I was st rack by the tl iri v i ug 1. m >k t ,f its villages, due 
largely to the Jfourishmg carpet industry wliieb is centred here. 
Its products, though in [fortunately debased by the use of aniline 
dyes, are still much pressed throughout Turkestan. There is little 
doubt that tin* manufacture of these famous silk carpets, ami some 
other local industries connected with Khotau, are an inheritance 
from ancient day's. 

The fourth and lust day of my journey to Khotau was utilised 
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inr ii visit tn lias extensive debris area spreading all tin* outskirts of 
[In? (Insert beyflini Haiiguya, tins northernmost hursts village of 
Sninpula. It wus ii typical 1 Tati/ just ns Turd is report had led 
me to expect, covering several square milts. Thanks to Is is expert 
guidance, I ha-l no difficulty iu tracing in tins midst of it the mncli- 
decayed roitmitis <rf u Stupa, knows) tr> the people of liangnvu ns 
i lie A rk11-kmIiik l ini. Ike ruin itself showed no Icutni'c of special 
interest, but it was curious to note that, owing to deep erosion of 
the Bdmrandiug ground, the re mu ins of the Stupa now stand on an 
isolated loess hank fully 'dO feel high. In reality tin* lowest 
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eonrse of I ho brickwork marked the original level, and the ..ml 

on which it now appeared to lie raised was lint u witness or 
'* Zuagc to use the geologist’s term—indicating the remarkable 
depth to which the slow excavation of the loess soil hud keen 
.-arried hy the force ..f the winds. Ancient corns, seals, and other 
small object* are frequently picked up on this si te, and the specimens 
l acquired on the spot from one of Tordi's nssndutes were as clear 
;i proof of its antiquity as the extent of erosion. 

The dreary expanse of the Tati looked doubly doleful in the 
yellow dust haze, ami I felt quite relieved when in the evening, 
after a long ride over much sandy waste interspersed with patches 
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of vming cultivation, £ reached I lie edge uf the Yurung-kiisL canton* 
There iaitliful Islam Beg, with tlit* emblems of li lk new dignity, 
Bndniddm KIniii, the Abilin Ak*?nknh Lind n ponne of locul Begs 
wild Yiialwshis wire waiting to give ine n cheerful welcome on my 
return to Kbutun territory. Joined thus hv old friends and nn 
imposing escort, I rode on through shady limes where the scent of 
the fr li a i trees? and weeping willows, now in fid] bloom, was edniosL 
overpowering. When I reached my re- milted camp in a pleasant 
old garden near tlm Mudrutiah of Yiming-kayli town, “ Yolchi 
Beg' gave vent to his joyful feelings hy the most sonorous of 
barks. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

AK-8IPIL A\r> THH KCULFTCBBfl OF TUB K.UV.VK STl'PA 

Us the fith of April I halted in Yornng-kiifth, where fresh supplies 
mul labourers had to be secured, mid main- repaint to ho effected in 
nur er,ui].ment, Inereash.g heat by day mid recurring dust storms 
wanit-d me that the sen sou wax done at hand when work in the 
desert would become impossible. Instead nf Inking the rest we nil 
by Ibis time fell much hi need or, I hastened to set oat fur the 
liiifietit sites Ijirli still remained to be explored in Hie desert 
north-east ot Klioltui. So after discharging Ibrahim Akhim, our 
worthy Darogha, with » liber, l! reward hi glittering gold roubles for 
himself and an ample supply of specially desired medicines for his 
Ambun, the caravan was set in march again on the morning of 
April 7th. 

Tim mined site known to treasure-seekers Jls Ak-sipil the 
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White Walls '*), and situated among high sand duuca, ill a distune® 
of nearly fifteen mi lea from l he right hank of the Yurmig*kusb 
apjMMdte Khotui, was my next objective* On the march, arid close 
tin the edgs ut the cultivated area, I examined with interest tin- site 
known as Taimoghil* from an adjoining small hamlet, where ancient 
J< culture-strain, 11 yielding some leaf-gold, besides old mim, temi- 
eottas + Jfec*t an* worked under exactly the same conditions us those 
described at Yotkan. The extent of the excfivationft ia t however, 
far more limited. as the available water supply is scanty and the 
proceeds are leas reiuuuemtlve* Here, tun, the excavations, which 
now employ about a dozen people fur one and a half to two months 
in the year, are said to have been started hytlie accidental discovery 
of gold iik a, small ’ Yar' that lui-1 formed nbunt twenty years ago 
through the overflow of tax irrigation ekaimeL l noticed that the 
banks of fertile earth overlying the ancient u ciiLtiire*atnltbiu 11 to 
a height of 10 to 10 feet, silt deposits as I take it, showed 
here and there distinct traces of atmtification. Considering the 
short distance* less than three miles, which separates this site from 
tin- present right hank of Viimng-kaah, it appeared to me jtossible 
that these alight layers, 1 to Ik inches thick, may, perhaps he due 
to exceptional Moods from the river. The fertile soil excavated is 
used by the villagers to improve gravelly fields in the vicinity. 

Ah soon us wo had passed the edge of the cultivated area, frag¬ 
ments of ancient pottery appeared on the hare loess, cropping up 
also in large patches between the low dunes over which our inarch 
Jed for the next four inites. There was ample evidence that the 
belt of villages and fields had extended much further Lu tilt-north 
in ancient times. Then the dimes grew remarkably steep and high, 
up to TjO feet and more, the coarse* heavy sand unmistakably 
allowing its origin front the gravel deposits of the river + Here the 
uniform direction of the dimes was also clearly marked, being 
N+N.W. t" S.S.E, After five miles of these difficult dimes we 
readied open and in places much eroded ground near Ak-sipil* 
where I thought I could distinguish traces of little embankments 
dividing a a dent fields, and of distributing 1 Araks F along them. 


m SCULPTURES QU RAWAK STUPA [<;ha*. S!tXl 

Ai Ak-sipll (lit most conspicuous remain* are ruined puritans of 
J“® rulll l wrt " lld l"'™l«'t «f fUi indent fort. They have been visited 
krfnro by several European travellers, and as some reliable dais 
concerning then. have been published by M. Gurnard tfon, M. 
Pntreuil do Rhino notes, the briefest notice will suffice. Tim 
e5Wcl BlurTe J f r,m,h ' by “O allowed that the extant mitts form a 
segment, about fH>0 feet long, of a drcalur wall which irnist have 
originally enclosed an area about 1 .CK>0 feet in diameter. Here, an 
at hndere, the lower portion ( ,f the cireuinvnllntioD consisted of a 
mnipurt of hard stamped clay, rising about 11 foot above tlm 
-ngnm! aurfnee outside, which is still clearly distinguishable in 

froe "* ftflnd >mt] 1lue ™^‘ The rampart is him n,minted by 
a parapet 8 feet thick which, by the large sine of its sun-dried 
but l,l 5 v 1,art1 tad [“ Oihonl m by IS by 4 inches ,>n the average) 
-lh \u ilk hi its solid couatractioiij suggests considerable antiquity 
Ihr parapet, where in fair preservation, showed loopholes arranged 

J ** UIMfl,nu le ™ k - “a ™ inches, the other 5 foH above the 
base, but at irwgnfer intervals. At two points of the extant 
segment the parapet is strengthened by solid brick platforms 
projecting about :J T&eL on either side, which were provided with 
stairs, and probably served as watch-towers 
With the exception of the small segment facing .too north, the 
mrcrnmalktioii of this ancient fort, together with any buildings the 
interior ought have once contained, has disappeared completely 
owing to erosion. The debris which covers the open £onnd 
betwoci the low dunes for some distance arm., id, has furnished to 

T 'll*- . CjiLnes43 coins of the Han period and 

plentiful small rommiM, such ns seale, &c. All those Lufod by 
11 re P ni11 ** (l1 !L| i vttdy abanduiunuit cjf this sit v. 

A l« mound,ram- 1J mile T„rf; „mliirted 

i.« W l, til. Hlrui’tiiiv itself ]„„] u„, ,-„ n , 1 ,lut,>] v 

"]’ “”°“f **"• '“T “f mill ,to, 

.. . .. °< —U Kliovi, fagm,,!. i„ rt „o. ‘ 
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reniArkable hardness, These fragments, among whidi pieces 
uf draped relievo figures, us well as of decorative plaques are 
largely represented, display it style of muddling 4iml si technical 
execution fur superior to the stucco work of tins Duiidau-t iliq and 
Emlere temples, mol recalling the best products nf Gra^o-Buddhist 
sculpture in liuiidhara. A feature ns remarkable jis the hardness 
of these small stucm relievos in their eroded and fissured surface, 
windi m places looks as if scorched. The assumption Unit these 
fltiurcrrt pieces received t heir present appearance in u fire that eon* 
sinned the temple Jiiiturally suggests itself But whether this 
accident ill burning would also account for their exception#! hard* 
ness is a question. still to be nettled by a ceramic expert* +k Trea¬ 
sure-seekers ” call this place 1 Kighillik/ from a large mound 
mainly composed of dry manure fkiglrik u that rises quite close 
to the remains just mentioned, This huge refuse-heap, which 
measures, ns fur as exposed, some TO by 50 feet* with a depth of at 
least lb feet* Inis not escaped the attention of trrasure-seekflrsn 
The regular galleries they have tunnelled through Et enabled me to 
ascertain with comparative ease that its contents, besides manure 
(apparently horse-dung)* were only small bits of hone, charcoal 
ami fuel. 

Oil the 10th of April T left Ak-sipH.. marching due north 

for about fourteen miles, partly over dimes uf coarse grey sumU 
partly along n pebble-covered 1 Sni ' dearly recognisable us an 
ancient nvBr*bcd p arrived in the evening it the ruins called k Rawak 1 
(“High Mansion " by Tonli and the men of his erulL Here an 
unexpected ami must gratifying discovery awaited me* Our honest 
old guide had spoken only of 1:1 an old Iionse T ’ to be seen there 
half buried in the sand* but in reality the first glimpse showed a 
large Stupa with its enclosing quadrangle, by far the must imposing 
structure J had Been among the extant ruins of the Kliotan region. 
Large dunes n:f coarse sand, rising over 25 feet in height, covered 
the quadrangle and part of the massive square bane of the Stupa on 
the north-west and nortbeast faces. But towards the south the drift- 
saiul was lower* ami them great portions uf the Stupa base, as well m 
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Uh- I i tie * <>f iiutMMiiy marking the quadrangular enclosure ..ft hi* Stupa 
fDTirt, could be readily made out. Near the south comer of the 
enclosing Will I fragments of the lie JO Is of colossal stucco statues, 
line sjHiil of casual diggings by " treasmra-sieukenC* were lying on 
tlio eorCice. 1 realised .it once that there was scope hen; tor 
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extensive excavations. and accordingly lost no time in sending back 
urgent orders for a reinforcement of labourers. 

FortmLately til* position ,,f the ruin, within a day's march of the 
ousts, enabled me to secure a Logo number of willing workers from 
the nearest villages of the Jiyu tract, A favourable factor of »ti|] 
gr. ati-i import mice was the relative esse with which the question of 
water supply for smell i number of men was solved. For though 
the SHiul dimes surrounding ns looked more formidable than at nnv 
mirieiit site previously explored, it was possible to dig a well in i. 
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depression %v it 1 1 ri i two mites of the St ii|nL r and there the labourers^ 
camp was conveniently estuM idled. A look at I he roup allows that 
the distance flints the liuwuk site to the bank of the Ynrung-kash is 
ouly about Beveii miles* In fad, to thin comparative proximity of 
the present river-bed were due twtb the forbidding height of the 
dimes as id the slight depth of subsoil water* 

The mason of Ihirtiii^ had now fully set in, and the galea that 
were blowing daily, though from different quarters and of varying 
dejjrecs of violence, carried along with them a spray of light wind 
that permeated everything, I noticed the frequency with which 
the wind would shift round lu nlinoat opposite directions on 
Hiiecessivc day8* Homefcimes even between morning and evening — 
jl feature of Bunm* well known to Jill unlives* living near the 
TukJamakan and observed also by fanner travellers. To Use 
discomfort which the constant drifting of sand caused, and which 
we i lain fully fell in a still more irritating fashion while engaged in 
oxen vat iota, was added the trying sensation of glare and heat all 
through the daytime* The aim heat down with remarkable 
Intensity through the yellowish dnsl-ha^ and the rdleelroii of its 
nivs by every glittering parti ole of sand made the brat appear 
far greater than it really was. The quick radiation that set its as 
soon as the sun had gone down caused rapid and striking variations 
In the temperature at different portions nt the day, and I have little 
doubt that the agues and fevers* from which all toy own followers 
begun to suffer after our slnrl from Viming-kuslu were mainly brought 
on by these sadden changes. li was impossible Asr me to escape 
exposure to these adverse atmospheric influences : hut luckily the 
chills [ caught freely could lie kept in chock by liberal doses of 
quinine until ray work at these faseuiating ruins was done- 

The excavations, which I commenced on the illuming of the 
11th of April in the inner south corner of the quadrangle, soon 
revealed evidence that the enclosing wall had been adorned with 
whole rows of colossal statues iti stucco, Those on the inside face 
of the wall could still he expected to be in a fair state of preserva¬ 
tion owing u* the depth of the sand, which was in no place less 
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itiitn T feel, greatly increasing towards the west and oust corners, 
hut 1 realised that great musses of sand won).] have to be shifted 
before these sculptures could be systematically unearthed mid 
examined in safety. Pw tile heavy earthwork implied by ibis tusk 
it urns accessary lo await the arrival of the reinforcements already 
sum in. med. But in the meantime 1 was able lo utilise the doxeii 
Inbonreis already at hand lor such clearings ns the preliminary 
snrvey of the structural remains demanded. 

The result of (Ids survey showed that the Stupa court formed a 
fttTHt quadrangle hi-1 feet long from moth-west to south-east, and 
1 13 feet broad. It was enclosed by a solidly built wall of sun-dried 
Wicks, a little over 5* feet thick, atid rising to a height of over 11 feet at 
the excised sooth comer of tin- court, but once probably higher. The 
centre of the quadrangle is occupied by the imposing Stupa busts 
which rises in two stories to a height of *20 feet above the floor. 
The photograph on p. 450 shows it as hwu from the inner smith 
comer of the court, before any clearing. Owing lo teld projections 
on each face, originally supporting well-proportioned HHtts of 
steps, the ground plan of the base showed the shape of a sym¬ 
metrically developed cross, each of the four arms of which extended 
in .10 feet on the In want loveL 

The diameter of the Stupa dome, which was raised on .. pro¬ 
jecting circidar drum and constructed like the rest of the structure 
of son-dried bricks, measured n little over 32 feet It seems to 
have had a,t inner disinter about foot in diameter but this 
could not be exactly determined, as a large cutting had ben, made 
into the dome fro,,, the west. Tile top of the Stupa had also been 
broken long ago. the extant ,ims„nry reaching to :l fcjglit , )f:W ^ 
above the level of the court. The dome hud probably alwaya teen 
exposed in tlic itltaeksof" treasure-sc.■kens" as well as to erosion and 
the Struct nui thus caused made i, quite impossible to determine 
■ts original height. The broad flight of steps which occupied the 
centre ot eaeh ,3 the four face* of the base, nd led up without a 
break from the court to the foot of the dome, mu»t | lflve been an 
imposing feature. I he one on the south-east side, which frees the 
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entrance gate of the quadrangle, coraid alone he cleared* The 
patterns of the base flunking this (tight of steps proved to be edited 
with n thick layer of white stucco which probably once covered the 
wbuli! of the Stupa. It was here, sticking to the plaster under n 
bold moulding at the foot of tin- base, that I discovered four well- 
preserved copper-pieces of the Han period showing yen little wear* 
Like subsequent Jiucls of such coins. they bad manifestly been 
deposited as votive offerings* and furnished me with the first 
indication of the probable age of the structure. 

Tlie great ntchiculogical interest uf tins mins, however, does tn u 
centre so umch In the Stupa ns In the rich series of relievo 
sculptures decorating the walls of tin Stupa court. These were 
brought to light by the systematic excavations which I commenced 
iia saan as the bands of labourers, quickly collected and despatched 
by the Beg of Yiming-kasht had joined my camp in the early 
morning of the 12th of April. Jn order to avoid the risks of 

ini media It 1 damage to Lhe friable slm.f the sculptures, and to gel 

sufficient roum for photegm piling the in, it was necessary to open 
broad trenches at some little distance from the walls and then to 
proceed towards the latter, carefully idea ring out the land. Com- 
jurm-ing at the inner south corner, the work of excavation wm 
gradually extended along the south-west and south-east nulls up in 
the furthermost points which the high dunes rising over the eust 
and west ronjers permitted to he cleared. The pliutognipli, p, 4-UL 
shows ;i portion of the su nth-cast vv n 11 with the trenches in course 
of excavation, along both its sides, and also hid].is to convey an 
impress] cm of the mighty ridges of sand ini mediately surrounding 
the mins. 

As lhe work of clearing proceeded, I somi rmiguiaed that the 
main adornment, nf the wuJJk, both towards, the court and imiside, 
consisted throughout of rows of colossal statues in stucco. All the 
large relievos represented Buddhas or Hoilliisattviis. hut from the 
varying attitudes n number of groups could be distinguished, 
arranged apparently oil a more or less symmetrical plan. Between 
the colossal images at Frequent intervals were smaller relievo ivpre- 
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Mentations of attendant rleititHji and saints. In inuncrouK instance* 
the walls wei'p further decorated with elaljoriLte pkujiies of stucco 
funning halos above mid oitmnd the more important figures, as well 
us with small painting in fresco. The whole of the relievo work 
hud originally I icon coloured, but tin- layers of pain! had peeled utT 
except where well protected in drupe try folds, Ac. Thus the gfcutesi, 
portion* of t lie stucco images presented t ve h in their term- 

cottit ground colour. 

I found Hum tike tirsi that the excavation of lids wealth of 
statuary was attended with serious difficulty* Owing probably to 
the moisture rising from the ueighbuntrlniod id subsoil water, the 
strung wooden framework which mice supported internally the 
mosses of stucco and fastened them t" be on is let into the wall 
behind, had completely rutted away* The cavities left by the 
beams, which were evidently about o inches SFjnure* and fixed at a 
uniform height of H j'«-eL iihuve the ground, ran clearly Ih l seen in 
the photographs., pp. 454, -41*1. Mcj. while the round holes visible iu 
the arms of the colossal statues (see pp. 454, 4o<») indicate the 
position once occupied by portions of the internal frame work. 

Deprived of this support, the heavy stucco images threatened to 
vol]upac when (lie protecting sand was being miunW, The Unrstm 
greatly added to this risk. They carried away the fine sum! which 
hud filled the interstices between the statues and the wall 1*4 it ml, 
and thus placed the friable musses of stucco in danger of sliding 
down through their own weight to immediate destruction* 
Experience soon showed me that these risks could be obviated only 
by extreme care in clearing the relievos ami by covering up again 
their lowest portions as soon as they had been photographed. 
Even so damage could dot altogether be prevented* In some 
instances it was necessary to secure the upper portions of statues 
still intact by means of rope* held by my men, even during the few 
minutes required to old urn photographs. Our procedure in these 
critical cases is illustrated by the view mi p. 45th It shows simie 
oi Lite minor Htutues excavated uii the inner side of tin- smith- west 
wndl being thus held, and also helps to mark the true size of 
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llrtf colossal image seen to thf rslinur ri^'lil by com purism with, 
the labourers. 

The conditions here line (I v indicated, which rendered (he 
rsi'iHiLtiim work so liitllrult and risky, (ire also u sufficient 
explanation why most of the colossal statues were found trillnmt 
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th«4r heads. Their upper portions, just like the top segment 
of the great halo seer, on the left of tk photograph reproduced 
on p. 4o4. had muwrify k«. left much longer without the nr*. 
t«d,ng cover of Sand, and Itiul accordingly fcllen my ^ lLtl 
w all that once supported them. The facade of the ho ml In- imu^ 
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were almost in variably foil ml Intact. I may heie note that 
iLiiniEi^ all llie sculptural decoration of the Htu|>a court I failed 
to trace any evidence of wilful destruction by human agency T as 
distinguished froiu Much casual damage as llie spasmodic burrow- 
nigs uf * + treasure-seekers TH may have caused at so me points of tin- 
more exposed outer Sure of the enclosing walk This observation 
lends supjiort to tint belief, justified by other evidence, that this 
great shrine was already 1 on^ deserted and the ruins nf its court 
covered up by the time when Islam tin ally annexed Khotiiu. 

It is possible that originally a wmiden gallery or some similar 
structure projecting from the top of I lie enclosing wdl offered 
shelter to the sculptures. Hut this, if it really existed, must have 
been systematically removed even before the sand hud completely 
invaded the Stupa court, fur only ill one place near the inner smith- 
east face did my excavations bring to light some pieces of timber, 
about 4 inches thick, that might have served for such a structure. 
Considering how comparatively expensive jui article building timber 
is tn this day in the immediate vicinity of a huge Turkestan town, 
we could scarcely be surprised at the early removal id this + llie must 
useful material the deserted shrine could offer. 

The kit nl number of in dividual relievos of large size, which were 
unearthed along the cleared portions of llie south-west and south¬ 
east walls, amounted hi ninety-one* In addition to these the finds 
included many small relievos forming part of hilos, ilfce., or deposited 
m ex-rotos before she main images. The position of nil statues 
was carefully shown in the ground-plan and u detailed description 
of every piece of sculpture, with exact measure-menis, duly recorded. 
In addition, I obtained a complete series of photographs uf what¬ 
ever sculptural work appeared on the excavated wall faces, the 
aggregate length of which amounted in the end to more than 800 
feet. It vias no easy task to collect all these records with the 
needful accuracy w hile directing the successive stages of I he exca¬ 
vation in atmospheric conditions trying alike to eyes, throat, and 
lungs. Though Ram Singh and Tuidi rendered, each hi his own 
way. very intelligent assist mice, I had myself to remain in the 
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trenches practically from sunrise until nightfall* X could judge 
fro m the dust-laden look of the men what ah nppBaranice I pris- 
nented during those days- Xocdless to say that the notebook 
used nt thk-H site feels gritty with sand to this day ! 

It is impossible to el! tempt here a description of the mass of 
interesting matoriuls which these excavations have yielded for the 
study of the ancient sculptural art of KlioLam While such a lusk 
must properly he reserved for the sdenlifm Report on my explore- 
ticme. it will be useful to offer brief notes on those relievos which 
ure represented in the accompanying illustrations* Among the 

sculptural remains 
occupying llm inner 
south-west wall nearest 
to the south comer, 
shown on ]>. 4?4 f and 
partly reproduced also 
in the gravure of the 
frontispiece h tile well- 
modelled figure of tho 
seated Buddha and the 
v la borate halo of the 
larger standing image 
behind, filled with 
reprasentat to us of 
tea rhing Bod h i saliva s 
or Arhats* deserve 
special attention. The 
three-feet measure 
placed in front of the 
seated image, ami 
visible also in the other 
] ■] jofogm pb s, in dilutes 
the scale of the sculp¬ 
tures. The statue of 

asuiivn srm-K m twnmzxTtVA Ou o.i, «x *'i’ T K- rich! v-mhei] lAinlIii- 

wiwt vrxiiLt haw. us stita cornr# 11 tic 11 a room imiuiii 
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SCULPTURES OF RAVVAK STUPA 

nattra, life-size, seen on p. 459, is «f in iciest both on account 
of tia * d»p«y shewn in the lower garment and of tile 

carefully indicated strings of jewels which cover the breast mid 
arms. Both in style and arrangement these jew els bear the closest 
resemblance to those displayed hv uuuiy Gncco-Boddhist sculptures 

h,nii the mined Stupas and m. muster its of the north-west frontier 
ilf 11 id in. 

Un the relieves of the outer south-east wall, which the photo¬ 
graph. p. 45H, represents just as they were found in the course 
Ot excavation, the careful execution of rich drapery and the 
elegant proportions of llm hands mid heads tear be particularly 
noticed. The photograph opposite shows the grouping of 
colossal statues on the miter walls of the south comer The 
mm** on the extreme right, which still reached with their 
jdieaMom to a height of 8 feet, could nut be completely cleared of 
saml. as Hie weight of the intact upper portions made a cellaiwe 
mmiuiciit ,t the support of the muss of .sand that envelop! L 
lower limbs were removed. The remains in the foreground Wong 
u ik kind of miter paraugc v. nil, d^omUKt oil buth sides, \ehh-h 
apjimm to have been added at this comer only. The relievos .if 
this apex-shaped screen, which perhaps represents a later embel¬ 
lishment of the Stupa court, showed remarkably delicate work in 
the planes of tlm halos, hut bad unfortmialolv suffered much 

damage owing te the thinness of the wall and its exposed pus.n. 

“ w l '« ^^l det tt c!,t-d«t t .cco representations of It.. 

n the attitude ot teaching or meditation, mostly replicas, were 
foiiinl deposited a the feet of the larger images is ilLtmted by 

the vn-w. p. 462, showing torsos of colossal statues along the iumi 
south-east wall. 

Tko on,court holing 
Mud -• OH1.C onto !,v two lifc»oo,| Mnu,,,. *| lk .|, illt „. 

too Wytly „ ,k„ only fig™ t.. .. 

okomoU-r. I Iwagll Ike npfor portion, „( tkolc bodie kad 
o»y ul ™ -ca.v.ncd.n.h „ frozen,,, tW “ 

** to tlioir rcpcctn,. Ik. • Ih„„,«l„o.- o B „ 
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SCI LPTURES OF BAWAK STUPA chav, xxx. 

gfttes, which Indian convention places at the outran c^-b of id] 
ct^-Hc-iiLtiIcei> whether real or mythical. It ih probable that the 
guardians uf the Rawak Stupa comt, like those sculptured at the 
tippmaches to many it sacmm! Hli il i31 1 i h t shrine in India p were meanl 
for \nk*hiiH p a category of attendant divinities H\\ t Hnddhist 
icoin.wra.pliy invariably gave to the.au a human appearance* and it 



or coi^jlL mmH aL^mh i^seil &htie.>:w wmjl 


nu* manifest Unit the figtuen lit re unearthed exhibit the enatoninrv 
,lre ® t)f thl nf tilt! imuutry. The hoots seen 0II tilt . fc et 

uf tfetwi. guardians which stood inside Hits «,,t c to tl, t . pmiicr ri- ht 
l*** l’- 468 > «' <,re '™ h »t tllf< “lid showed rcuminH 0 f ,j wrk 
colouring, with *u ornamental border on ihcir |>ri,„, i Ilt „ ^ 
worts tucked lodging trousers, hidden fur the greotor p !ir t by two 


* 
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large coita hanging down from the waintp owe uIhiyg the either. 
The bands of embroidery miming along tin- Items of the emits 
showed elaborate patterns with small circnletsi and crochet** These^ 
as well ns other details of undent millinery t such ns plaits, frills* 
dee.* can still readily foe made out in the original photographs. 

AV ant of space A obr not permit further details about other 
remarkable pieces ■ «f statuary, I bn I may briefly mention the 



trtlWttjtf OF mTV»i (UT^UALIf) AT UATK OF MIWAK ftTtW* fOE'ILT, 


discovery of remain* of gold-leaf stuck originally in small square 
patches to the left knee of tlm ridousd image wJridi h seen mi the 
extreme left of the photograph almvo. I eotdd not have wished 
fbra better illns t nil ion oft he quaint custom which Hioen-Tsiang 
records of a miracle-working Buddha figure of colossal size he saw 
at Pi-mo. “ Those who have any disease, according to the part 
affected, cover the corresponding place on the statue with gold-led. 
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ftM>lllj 01 MIA Hin UoDiiptATT^ Ci]tm3SAW,T PArj^TKI'i 

riuiM iuwax hit™ ctjfut. 


■uiil forthwith they are healed. People who address prayers to it 
with A sincere heart mostly obtain their wishes," From the 
1 lumber »t {fuhUlenf piasters of whic h the marks remain on this 
liAH-nk image, it wcnhl seem ns if it had enjoyed purtu-idur fume for 
hf-nlhi** pi jw in uffactiatiH uf (lie knet“. 
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lint more important and lancinating than any such details was 
tljp iwj dose affinity in style and moat details uf execution which 
fivoty Hingle find revealed with the so-called Gbieco-Bmldhist sciilp- 
Inn's n| the Peshawar valley and the neighbouring region, Whether 
lljnt sculptural art, mainly of classical origin, hud Ineeti brought 
direct from the Indus or from Bactrim there can In 1 tk> further 
doufct, in view of these ihacoveries, that sit an early date it found a 
true home and flourished in Kliotan. The dose study of this 
w ealth of sculpture is a task of great histories! amt artistic interest. 
I hope that it will bo passible to facilitate it by the publication of 
adequate reproductions of all my photograph*. 

Our data for the chronology of Grreco-Enddhist art in India are 
as yet too scanty to permit any safe conclusion hs to the date of the 
Rawak relievos, No opjgraphical And* of any kind wore made in 
that part of the ruins which could ho cleared, hut I was fortunate 
enough to secure in »iiu numismatic evidence of distinct value. 
^ kilo cleaning the pedestals of various statues along different por- 
tions ot the enclosure jis well as while examining the wall where 
tijc wooden gate had once been fixed, wo came again and again 
upon Chinese copper coins bearing the ' Wu-tahu ' symbols and 
belonging to issues of the Han dynasty, just Jiko the coins I had 
discovered below mouldings at the foot of the great Stupn Those 
coins were invariably found within small cavities or interstices of 
the plaster or brickwork, into which they must have been slipped 
us votive offerings. Subsequently, when a detached huso only eight 
feet square, probably once surmounted by a small votive Stupa, was 
excavated near the inner south comer of the quadrangle, many 
more coins of the same type came to light between the masonry of 
the base and a much-decayed wooden Im.mling which encased it, 

^ itli tins discovery the* total number of such coins rose to close 
on a hundred. Most of them arc in good preservation and do not 
show any marks of long circulation. Only current coins are likelv 
to have been used for such Itmnhle votive gifts, and as iin finds of a 
Inter date were made, there is good reason to believe that the latest 
known date of theirs issues marks the lowest chronological limit fur 

3) 
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till' Riiwiik sculptures. The rule of the Later Han dynasty extended 
over tin' period 35-220 v.n., blit the inane ipf some of its coin-types 
appears to have continued to the cIorg of the fourth century. Sip 
fur us iiiiu^r anthpiuriiiLi indications, derired from the construction, 
the material#, Ac., of tbo milled Stupa and its adorn men la, permit 
on lo judge at present, the date iff its erection may well fait near the 
[period to which the nuns of the a indent settle incut beynuii Imam 
-1 afar Sudlk have proved tn licking. 

I soon realised with regret that, owing Lo the extremely friable 
condition of tin- stucco and the difficulties of transport, the removal 
of the larger relievos was impracticable. Those pieces of the 
coin ssi 1 1 images which were found already detached, snob pis portions 
of urm h. projecting drapery, Ac., usually broke when lifted, what¬ 
ever care was used. An attempt to move the complete statues or 
torsos frani their places would have meant only vandal destruction, 
unless elaborate appliances, including perhaps specially cons true ted 
coffin-like eases mode lo measure, us it were, could In- provided. 
To improvise those I had neither time nor tins technical means, and 
ill ahy case it would have been a practical impassibility Lo arrange 
for the safe transport of such loads over the mountains, whether to 
Iiuliii or Europe, 

AH that could be done in the case of these large sculptural was 
to bury them again safely in the sand after they had been photo¬ 
graphed and described, and to trust that they would test undisturbed 
under their protecting coyer- until that time, still distant it seems, 
when Kbutnn ahull have its own local museum. Hut of the smaller 
relievos and sculptural pieces already detached, I succeeded in 
bringing away a considerable number. I felt greatlv relieved when 
l found on my arrival at Kashgar, and later also in London, that 
the great trouble and labour which the safe packing of these 
extremely fragile objects bad east me was rewarded bv their having 
accomplished the long journey- some six thousand miles by catuels" 
ponies, railway and steamer—without any serious damage. The 
two beads of saints in alto-relievo still retaining port of their colour 
iug, which are shown on pp. 464, 1IJ7, illustrate tv T es fra.p.cntlv 
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recurring in till k culled imi. FitlUfdjse reproductions of oilier 
tumlptures have been given uuintig i\w flaten of my k ’ Preliminary 
Report." 


# 
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AjiHl 18th t hiiwi l portion* of Urn Stupa court which wsk< 
not actually lairied under sand dunes had been explored. The 
j(in j jier excavation of the iiUut psrtit could not have lmn oceoiti- 

pl'^hed without mouths of labour and proper l i.. heavy ex- 

jk 1 ! id it arc. A euro fill cxaminaliuii of the surrounding area rei'Cdlc^ 
no other structural remains: broken potter found hero and lhen- 
on some narrow imtohes of ground between the swelling sand dunes 
the only trace left of what probably wore modest dwelling, 
places itroEiml the great shrine. 1'lie sand-storms. which visited ns 
daily and the increasing beat and glare, had made the work very 
trying to the men an well as myself. It was manifestly titue to 
withdraw from the desert. Before, however, leaving the ruins I 
took care to protect the sculptures which could not be moved, by 
having the trenches that had exposed them filled up again. It was 
a melancholy duty to perform, strangely reminding mo of a true 
hurial, and it almost Hist me an effort to watch the images i had 
brought io light vanishing again, oim after the other, under the 
pal! of sand which had hidden them for so many centuries. 

Jninlh- kuiti, some four miles beyond Hawaii to the north-east, 
was the only remaining desert site around KJmtnii from which 
occasional finite foul been reported to me. I took occasion to 

visit it from Hawaii .. cimviaced myself that, this dGbria-strewii 

‘ Tati ’ contained no reinaius cajMible of excavation. Thus, when 
on the 1 !Uh nf April 1 started back to Klin tun, l had (he satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that the programme of my OTploretfous in the 
desert wns completed. 
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Tub eighl dny* r halt Unit followed my return to Kb n tan passed 
with mirpn^ing rapidity, A severe cold* brought on by the i x- 
ptMiire of tlii; I net necks in the desert, developed into an attack of 
what looked like bronchitis, This obliged mo to remain within 
doors for moat of the time, and partly in bed, But the arrange* 
irtoiit uf inv collections, their partial repacking, and the endless 
little agenda which aceunnikto after a long season of camp work, 
kept me SrO busy that this involuntary confinement was scarcely 
realised by myself. I could not have wished for a more pleasant 
shelter than that il Horded by Nar-B&gh, the old country residence 
oi' Niaz Hakim Beg. The many-windowed lofty pavilion in the 
re litre of the garden where I had taken up any quarters, as five 
year* before me Dr. Hedin had done, cocured quiet as well as 
freeh air. The trees along the four little avenues which radiate 
from this pavilion were still partly in bloom when I arrived* and 
even when the last blossoms had withered there was the fresh green 
of the leaves to please the uvea which had sn long beheld only the 
jellow and grey of the sand dunes. Judged by the old Moghul 
gardens about Lahore, my cherished haunts hi years gone by, Xnr- 
Hugh would be thought a very plain villeggiutnra of the Eastern 
type. But here in Chinese Turkestan, where even tire cultivation 
of u held involves a serious struggle against atarih j nature, real 
gardens are so few and far between that Nuie Hakim Beg's creation 
deserves grateful acknow ledgment. 
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1 was gkil that, on the morning alter my arrival, I still felt well 
«nito nill on Pan-IWhi, who received me ut Ins Vumvii life- 
an obi friend, and, tin I imagined, somewhat like u fellow-scholar, 
Much I )n ill to tell him of mv excavations it ml the finds which 
rewarded them. \\ hen next day the old Auibaii came to return 
the visit, l had ready n little representative exhibition of my 
antiquities to satisfy bis curiosity. Pan-Darin is undoubtedly 
a man of learning and versed in Chinese history. All the 
same I was surprised by the historical sense displayed in the 
quest ini a which lie put to me regarding the relative age, the 
import and character of the lmdtifiirious ancient documents I had 
discovered. When 1 attempted to explain by a reference to 
the plates in Professor Bidder's “ Indian Paheography ” how h 
stmly of the writing in the various maun scripts would ca&ldo 
us to fix their dates with approximate accuracy. Pun-Darin at 
once showed his appreciation of this evidence by writing down 
the modifications through which Chinese characters have passed 
in succeeding periods. I felt almost in company of i colleague, 
and forgot for a moment the irksome eircuinWuticm and con- 
fusion Which conversation through a not over-intelligent interpreter 
implies. 

Only in one reaped did the interest of Pan-Darin in my finds 
at first embarrass me, Hu dwelt on the fact of all these old records 
being carried away to the Far West. What could he slmw to the 
Fu-tai or Governor-General at Urumchi, who had been so in¬ 
quisitive ulioiit the object of my excavations, and who undoubtedly 
would wish to hear of the results ? I knew how sympathetically 
Pan-Darin bad represented mv ease, and thanked him heartily for 
the support he had given to the cause of science. 1 assured him 
against the future curiosity of the Fn-tai by promising to send from 
tvashgar photographs of the various types of ancient documents, 
" But th *y * 1|oait3 fc® !l1 duplicate,” was the cunt ions demand of my 
learned friend. For he scorned eager to retain for hiimwdf some 
samples of the strange records which the desert had yielded ,,,> 
nfier so many tunes. I feel confident that, of the copies „f 
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41 Preliminary Report +K subsequently transmitted by the Indian 
Government ft>r presentation to Chinese officials* bis at kaat was 
duly appreciated. 

My last stay :it Khotfm had to be utilised also for n carious 
seDii-antiquariaiii semi-judicial inquiry. Its success lias been 
greeted with no small satisfaction by u number of fellow-scholars, 
besides greatly amusing me at the time* It enabled me to clear up 
the last doubts an to tbe strange manuscripts and * 1 bloct-priuta 
in “unknown characters " which, as already mentioned, had during 
recent years been pure bused from Khotau in remarkable numbers, 
and which hud fount 1 their way not only to Calcutta* but also to 
great public collections in London, Paris, and St* Petersburg. The 
grave suspicious which my previous inquiries bad led me to enter¬ 
tain about the genuineness of these 14 find* was strengthened 
almost to certainty by the explorations of the winter. Ample us 
were the manuscript materials which the latter had yielded + and in 
spite of the great variety of languages and scripts represented 
among them KharoahthL Indian Pnikmi, Central-Asian Brabftm 
Tibetan,. Chinese), I had failed to trace the smallest scrap of writing 
in unknown diameters/* The actual conditions of the wiles ex- 
phired also differed entirely from the conditions raider which those 
queer f * old boohs iB were alleged to have been discovered. 

There was good reason to Ijolieve that Islam Akhun, a native of 
Khotan and reputed “ treasure-seeker/* to whom it was possible to 
trace most of these manuscripts that had been purchase*! on hohulf 
of the In di mi Gn verm went during the years 1895-98, was directly 
concerned in the forgeries. He kept away from K Imt an during my 
first visit*. He had been punished souse Lime before on account of 
Other imposition* which Captain Heasy and Mr. Macartney had 
brought to the notice of the Khntan antlmrities, and he evidently 
did net think it safe to attempt further deception in my ease. I 
had mi reason to regret the wide berth which Islam Akinin had 
given me while I was engaged in iny urckieologicul work about 
Kliotan and at the ancient sites of the desert. But now when the 
antiquarian evidence as to the true character of those remarkable 
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litiTwrv relics in *■ unknown elm meters " was practically complete, 
iUiil my departure near at liiuid, I was anxious for a personal 
exit! ni nation of that enterprising individual whose productions liml 
engaged so much learned attention in Europe. 

Pan-Darin, to whom i confidentially 
communicated my wish to get bold of 
[sliiiu Akltnu, readily granted bis assist- 
aiiee. As nit attempt on tbe part of 
Is Jam Ak It tin to abscond was by no 
means improbable, and uts time was 
getting short, I took care to impress the 
learned Mandarin with the necessity of 
prompt and discreet action. Nor did lm 
disappoint me in these respects ; Ibr on 
the morning of April 35th Islam 
Aklimi was duly jiroiliK'dl from 
t-kiru, where he had been prac¬ 
tising as a ‘Hakim 1 during 
the last winter. He scarcely 
anticipated being “ wanted" 
now, as wbcii pushing through 
Cinm some three weeks before 
I had purposely refrained from 
making any inquiries about him. 
Tia Beg who escorted him brought also a moi Icy collection of papers 
which bail bean seised partly in Islam Akbim's possession H iul 
partly in Iris Kin .tan house, and which on examination proved 
rather curious. They were sheets of artificially discoloured 
paper, covered with impressions of the same elaborate formulas 
m “ unknown characters" that appeared in the hst hatch of 
"ancient block-prints" which had been sold in Kashgar, A 
manuscript leaf, also in "unknown characters," had evidently 
remained over from the earlier manufacture when the former was 
still content to work by mere writing. 

Two large sheets of a Swedish newspaper, the .*<-«»** 



IriLASt AKirUX. 
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hlmlH of -I nly T 1897 I know limy these got to Kbotan, but +l Llmt 
is another story ,L —were reI lch of the imposture when Islam Akhun 
tried to make a living by representing himself nnumg the ignorant 
£ Taghliks 1 south of Kin dun and Keriyti ns an agent soiit by Mr, 
Macartney to search out owners of slaves originally carried away 
by Hun eh raiders from Indian territory. Une of these newspaper 
sheets, nicely mounted on cloth i showed the portrait of a Swedish 
missionary in Chinn, for which 1 si uni A k him pretended to have ml 
himself. The few Chinese characters printed ludow, giving the 
Chinese name of the revered cl gentleman, were cunningly repre¬ 
sented by him as containing bis own name. Armed with these 
truly imposing documents, which lie passed off as his official 
credential*, the clever rogue hud managed to levy blackmail from 
innocent hill men who feu red to be accused of the retention of non¬ 
existent staves. But after a short period of success he hi id been 
found out p and subsequently, on Mr, Macartney's mpr^entatioii, 
had received due punishment at the K In dan Vaincn- When about 
1898 the sale of 81 old books" fell off, owing lo the growing 
suspicion attaching to them among the European resident* of 
Kashgar, Islam A kb mi had taken to the calling of a 1 Hakim,' or 
inodicine man. The leaves of a French novel (left behind perhaps 
by MM. Duireuil de Khius Slid (rreimnl) mud the fragment* ijf 
acme Persia n texts p which had been found on his person and 
were also duly produced+ were said to have figured as part of his 
latest equipment. Bat whether he used the leaves of the French 
novel merely to read out imaginary charms from, or administered 
pieces of them for internal consumption, was, I regret, not ascer¬ 
tained at the time* 

The examination of this versatile individual proved a protracted 
affair* and through two long days I felt as if breathing the atmo¬ 
sphere of nil Indian judicial ream- When tirsl arraigned in my 
improvised “ Cutehety," Islam Ablnm readily and with contrite 
mien confessed Ins guilt in the above “ personation case/' and also 
to having in 1898 obtained money from BudnuMiii, the Afghan 
Aksakul, by u forged note - purporting to be in Captain Ileusv's 
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handwriting. But id the mu Hit of tin.: “ old books " lie for a long 
time protested complete innocence. Ho pretended In have not oil 
merely a* the Kashgar mile agent for certain persons at Kbotan, 
since dead or absconded, who, rightly or wrongly, told him that 
they I on! picked them np in the desert. When he found how much 
such “ old books ” were appreciated l>v European*, he asked those 
persons to liml more. Tin* they did, whereupon he took their find* 
to Kashgar, Ac. Now, he lamented, lie was left alone to bear the 
on a* of the fraud if such it was, Muhammad Tan, one of those 
who gave the " books," hud previously ran away to Yarkand ; 
Muhammad Sidiq, the Mullah, bad absconded towards Aksn; und 
tt third of the bund hud escaped from nil trouble by living. 

It was a cleverly devised line of defence, and Is]am Akinin clung 
to it with great consistency and with the wariness of * man who 
has tmd unpleasant experience .*f the ways of the law, I had 
thought it rigid to tell him from the first that I was not going to 
proceed against him at the Ambon's Tauten in the matter of these 
happily ended forgeries; for I was aware that such a step, in 
accordance with Chinese procedure, was likely to lead to the uppli- 
cation of sonic effective means of persuasion, i.c., torture. This 
of coarse, I would not countenance ; nor could a confession as it* 
eventual result be to me of any value. Whether it was from Islam 
Akinin's reliance on these scruples of mine, or from hi* knowledge 
that direct evidence could not easily be produced within the time 
available, two Jong cross-examinations, in flic interval of which I 
had Islam Akinin s want* hospitably looked to by mv own men, 
failed to bring » solution. However, iu the course of his long pro . 
testations of complete innocence, folum Akinin Introduced a denial 
whirli seemed to offer some chance of catching my wary defendant. 
He emphatically denied having seen any of the alleged find-places 
hi in self, in fact having ever personally visited any ancient site in 
the deceit- 

I had purposely refrained at the time from showing any special 
interest in tld* far-reaching disclaimer, t’onscquently I h id no 
difficulty in inducing him to repeat it with still more emphasis 
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mill hi tin* presence of numerous witness* 1 * when lie was brought 
up “on remand" for a third time. Whether encouraged bv hi* 
apparent success so fur or by the forbearing treatment I had 
accorded to him, it was evident that the sly, restlesa-lnoking 
fellow whs for llie time befog off Ills guard. So I promptly 
confronted him, from the detailed account printed in Dr. Hocrnte’x 
Report, with mi exact reproduction of the elaborate stories which he 
Imd told, in the course of deposition* made on different occasions 
before Mr. Macartney, about his alleged journeys mid discoveries in 
the Takbmnikun during the years 1805-08. 

The effect was most striking. Islam Altitun was wholly un¬ 
prepared for the fact that Iris lies told yeans before, with so 
nmch smiling accuracy of topographical and other details, had 
received the honour of permanent record m a scientific report to 
Governiwent- Hearing them now rend nut by me in re-translation, 
lie wan thoroughly startled and confused. He appealed also 
greatly impressed bv the fact that, with the help of the exact 
information recorded by Mr, Macartney nml reproduced by Dr. 
Hoende, l could enlighten him ns to what “old books" he had 
sold at Kashgar on particular occasions, what remarkable wtatc- 
tm nts lie bud made about Lho maimer of their discovery by 
himself. iSse. He was intelligent enough to realist- that lie stood 
self-convicted, and that there was nothing to lie gained by further 
protestaticiiB of innocence. He now- admitted that lie hud seen 
manuscripts being written by hi* a I Hive- named employer* {rcte 
accomplices) at a deserted Mazur near Hampuln. Little by little 
his admissions became more detailed, and ultimately, when aasured 
that no further punishment awaited him, he made a clean breast 
of it, 

fslmn Akinin's snliseqaenl confessions proved perfectly correct 
<}U many important pui-tielllitr* when checked from the records 
kept at Kashgar, as well as from the evidence of a number of 
independent witnesses. He showed himself to he possessed oi 
an excellent memory, atid readily recognised among the numerous 
photogravure plate* accompanying 1>- Hoemle's Report those 
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representing specimen pagan from the “block-printed" book* in 
"nnlcoown diameters” which formed bis own nfoDufseture. Hu 
IijkI, previous 1u 1804, been engaged ait times in collecting vdna, 
seiiL. nun similar antique* from Klrntim villsge*, About that time 
Im learned from Alglian traders of the value which the ‘ Sahibs ' 
fr.im India attached to ancient manuscripts. Genuipp amps of 
siud. had indeed been unearthed by Ttudi and some oilier 
“ tronsnre-Bwke™" at Daodan-Uili.p But the idea of writing 
Slldl tlri ' lir y dcBBrt sites, with the certainty of great hardships and 
only a limited ciiaure of finds, had no attraction fur n person „f 
such wits as Mam Aklnm. So in preference he conceived llm 
plan of manufacturing the article he was urged U> simply tlie 
Sahills with. 


IiMliis enterprise he lnul averul newmiplici?^ iminTu^ whom n 
certain Ibrahim Mullah was the leading man. This person 
appears lu have made il his njvednj business to cultivate the 

Rl ™ si! "‘ ton . . % “ohl books,” while Islam Aklinn attended 

chiefl J 1,1 th ® retirements of British officers and other wUeotors. 
1 braliini Mullah, from whom the Russian Armenian 1 met on mv 
lirst jiiTivsl at Khotan liad purchased his forged birch-hark nimm- 
Ki-ript, was credited wit), some knowledge of Russian, a circumstance 
" hu ‘ 1, explains t lie ciirimi* resemblance previously noticed between 
the character^ ns, si in somfl of the “ b|„ek-priiits - and the i;,vek 
•n-rfr Russian) alphabet. Ibrahim Mullah gave proof ,,i his 
’ slmmoss, ' as well as his complicity, by promptly disappear™- 
horn Khotan on the first news of Mm, At linn's arrest, and could 
iml lie confronteil with him, 

I he lirst “old book" produced in this fashion was successfully 
sold by Ifllnni Aklnm it, iHIJf, to Mimaki Ali.nad Bin, who WflH Ml 
cbiLi-i- of the As.isia.it Resident's Office at Kashgar during tl., 
Uniponiry absence of Mr. Macartney, This “hook ” was written 

b - v 1 ' 1 " 1 an bad been made, as ... ((tW ftf 

the curl lost products of the factory, to imitate the cursive Hr,.. 

diameters found in fragments of genuine manuscripts wind, 
lb ruin in was said to Juno secured from Dandun-Uiliij Though 
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the forgers never miccwtW in producing 11 text eh awing coil’ 
secntiviely the characters of any known script., yet tin-sir earliest 

fabrications were executed with uu am.it of rare ami 

ingenuity which might well deceive for a time even exjieii 
scholars in Europe, This may he seen by referring to the 
facsimiles which are given in Hr, Hoercde's Second “ Report on 
Central-Asian Antiquities/ from " codices belonging to the 
early output, now deposited with so ninny other products of 
Islam Akinin's fiietory in the “ forgery M section of the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum. The fkcsiimU' of an 
41 indent K]iotan manuscript ,p which appears Sit the Denmm 
edition of Dr P Sven fled in's work, “Through Asia,." is a con¬ 
veniently accessible illiiHimli-iJii of the factory^ produce in a 
somewhat later and less careful phase of its narking. 

Seeing fIulE itimuierative prices could he obtained Ebr such 
articles nt Kashgar and* through Badri iddin's somewhat tailless 
mediation^ u 1 sl> from Ludak and Kashmiri the efforts of the forgers 
were stimulated, As Islam Akkun quickly perceived that Ills 
** laMiks " were readily paid for, though none of the Europeans 
who bought them could read their diameters or distinguish them 
from ancient HCripts, it became unnecessary to trouble about 
imitat ing the characters of genuine fragments. Thti* p apparently, 
each individual fnetoiy 11 hand" was given free scope for inventing 
his l>w11 u unknown characters/' This explains the striking 
diversity of these queer scripts, of which l he imalysis of tin- 
texts contained in the sl British collection 11 at me time revealed a 
least a dozen- not exactly to the assurance of the Oriental scholars 
who were to help in their decipherment. 

The mte of production by the laborious process of hand-writing 
was, however, too slow, and accordingly the factory took to the 
more convenient method of producing books hy means of repeated 
impressions from a series of wooden blocks. The preparation of 
such blocks presented no difficulty* as printing front wooden, blocks 
is extensively practised in i/hinesc Turkestan. This printing of 
“old books ' 1 commenced in iHJUk and its results are partly repre- 
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s*'iiti‘d by the forty-five' “block-prints ” which are fully described 
mid illustmled in hr, Hoemle’s First Iteport. Tfcese, too, 
^owed mi extraordinary variety of scripts in their ever-recurring 
formulas, and wore often of quite imposing dimensions in sisst and 
l.idk- 

fslwiii Akinin, when once Ills defence Inul collapsed, wm not 
elmrv abont giving technical details about the forgers" met bods of 
work. In fart, lie seemed mther to relish llio interest 1 showed in 
(loin. Thus he fully described the procedure followed in preparing 
the paper that was used for the production .if manuscripts ur " block 
prints,' uk well as the treatment to whmb they wore subjected in 

order to give them an ancient .. The fad of Kliotnn being the 

main centre of the Turkestan paper industry was a great cujiveideuce 
f >r (lie forgers, as they could readily supply themselves with any 
variety and size of paper needed. The sheets «f modern tvlioUn 
P*F r w«« <i™t 'l.'cd yellow or light brown by means of 1 Togh- 
rnglia; s product of the Toghrak tree, which, when dissolved 
hi wnler P ^itvs n fluid. 

Wlie 11 the dyed sheets had been written or printed upon tliey 
wero hung over fireplaces so as to receive by smoke tin- proper hue 
of antiquity. It was, no doubt, in the course of this tminipuktion 
thnt the sheets occasion ally sustained the bums and scorching* ,,f 
ubiidi some of flic “ old hooks " tninsmitted to Calcutta display 
evident marks. Afterward* they were | wn nd up into volumes 

This, however, seems to have been the least efficiently .. at .„ed 

department of the concern, for the coarse imitation of Kumpean 
volumes which i* iniinistntable in the case of most of the later 
products, as well as the utter unsuitability 0 f the fustei.iij-s 
employed (usually |K‘gs of copper or twists of paper; w - m|1(1 \ 
priori have justified grave suspicions as to their genuineness 
Finally the tinisheil manuscript* or books were treated to a libcr-il 
admixture between tlieir pages of the fine sand of tin de*-if j,. 
order to make them tally with the story of their long burial I w ]] 
reuicmlier how, in the spring of 1898,1 had to ,ipplv n doth™ brush 
larfore I could examine one of these forged ‘ block-print* ' that ha, 
rt‘iidi(?d jl L’Lillfftor ssi Kiirtltmir. 
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All the previously suspected details of this elaborate and. for a 
time, wmftAahly successful fraud were thus confirmed hy its main 
■ i pore tor in the course of a long and cautiously conducted examina¬ 
tion. It was n pleasure to mo to know, and to Iks nidi- to tot I 
fellow-scholars in Europe : hahtmn* trnijittnhm retiw — mid that 
without any resort to- Eastern methods of judicial inquiry. ^ et 
posnihlv l had reason to feel even keener ualisfactiniii at i ] i ^ ■ I set 
that the positive results of my explorations wera sufficient to 
dispose onea for oil of these fabrieaticiiis so fur as scholarly 
interests were concerned, even if Islam Akinin had never made 
bin confession. In the light id the discoveries which bad rewarded 
my excavations ut Damian-Kiln) and Kmlerc. and of the general 
exjKSPOOee gained during uiy work in the desert, it lunl become us 
easy to distinguish between Islaiu Akin in s forgeries and geinuim 
ihid manuscripts as ii was to explode his egregious stories about 
the ancient sales wlueh were supposed to have furnished ids 
■- iinds/' Nut only in the colour atul substance of the paper, but 
also in arrangement, state of preserve I ioit, a a id a variety id other 
points, ilII genuine manuscripts show fefttanft never to be huiml in 
Islam Akinin's productions. But apart from this, there is the plain 
fact that the forgers never managed to produce a text exhibiting 
consecutively the characters of any known script, while all ancient 
documents brought to light by my exploration h invariably show a 
writing that is otherwise well known to uh. l here is, therefore, 
little fear that Islam Aklmn^ forgeries w ill ciome deceptiyii here¬ 
after. 

This consideration, as well ns the fact of the forgers' work 
having ceased some three years i arlier, had decided me not to 
pro-ss for Islam Akinin's punishment on the score nf ibis fraud. 
I knew besides that my kind-hearted friend Pjui-Dmrin was not 
without reason popularly credited with u pious proiieness for 
pardoning shiners. In fact, 3 had noticed during our interview 
h L iw relieved the nkl Am ban looked when I told him that I did 
mil consider it si part of my business to demand Islam Akinin's 
punishment fur antiquarian forgeries, of which Chinese criminal 
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jnsliut* might perhaps taka h view von different from ours. There 
whs also the manifest difficulty of bringing the other members of 
tin - firm to book, not In tnontioii the 11 extenuatingcircumstances " 
connected with tlie way in which encouragement hud been afforded 
to the fraud by mdiscriiuimitiiig purchase™. Nevertheless, when I 
remembered the great Jos* of valuable time and labour which the 
fabricitiona of Mum Akhnit itinl In's naaoumtta had caused to 
scholars of distinction, it was a satisfaction to know that this 
clever scoundrel had already, on one muni or another, received 
fmin Chinese justice his well-deserved punishment. For frauds 
lently obtaining from Hmlruddin a sum equivalent to about Ea. 12 
uu tlits strength of » scrawl width lie pretended to be Captain 
Deasy's order, be had been made to wear the wooden collar for a 
good time; for the immature practised as Mr, Macartney's Agent 
lie had suffered corporal punishment us well as h term of imprison- 
incut* 


I had ample opportunity in the course of these prolonged 
“interviews to convince myself that Islam Aklum was a man 
of exceptional intelligence for those parts, and also possessed of 
n quick wit and humour, equally nimsual among the ordinary 
* Khotauliks/ Me was 0 f slender build, with „ f !ltw lUlt | 
expressing sharpness as well us sly restlessness. finmetliing in 
his looks I thought suggested Kashmiri descent. but this J was 
not able to ascertain. He greatly nmmmd me hy his witty repartees 
to honest old Turdi, whom with humorous impudence he adduced as 
a living demonstration of the feet that “there was nothing to he 
got out of the desert.'' lie whs greatly impressed by seeing his 
own handiwork So perfectly reproduced in the photogravure plates 

“““I.. 1)f - Hoe rule’s Report, and was very anxious to learn 

W tt** ** Ih? accomplished. I bad no doubt be was fully 

alive to the aplendid opportunities for fresh frauds which this 

; U ■«* more pnmd would he 

ldt If l,e .. . “*»■ "* I did u few months Inter the 

fine morocco hmdipgs with which u number of bis block-printed 
Codices had been honoured in a great European library r 
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T represented to Islam Akhuu that, willing as I was to credit him 
with a reliable memory concerning the methods ami materials 
employed in bis factory, it would still be desirable for me to 
obtain Runic tangible memento of fliem. So he al once volunteered 
to furnish one or more of the blocks employed in printing those 
precious "books." As all ill for illation had by that time been 
duly recorded, 1 allowed him to be set free conditionally from 
the lock-up of the Yemen, and on the following morning he 
turned up in due course with one of the promised blocks from 
his own house. The news of his arrest had nit course long before 
spread through the town, and hence it was difficult for him to gain 
access to the homes of his former associates, where more of those 
materials may have been retained. 

Whether it was from 11 right ]Kneeptiou lliut Ids rfifr was bow 
completely played out, or because ho felt that his ignominious 
collapse in the course of the inquiry had rendered him ridiculous 
before his old friends, Islam Akhuu looked far more cowed in the 
end, though free, than when first brought up as a prisoner. I had 
told him before in jest that ! thought him far too clever u man 
to he allowed to remain in Khotan among sncli ignorant people. 
A curious incident showed that the remark had not passed 
unappreciated. Shortly before my departure Islam Akhuu pre¬ 
sented himself with a petition, evidently meant to bo serious, 
praying that l might, take him along to Europe. It was not quite 
clear in what capacity lie expected me to utilise his sendees in route. 
Rut I think there could he no doubt that the strange request was 
prompted by the hope of binding in distant MVilayet’ a wider 
sphere for Ins forging abilities! Ho 1 need not regret, perhaps, 
having shown myself obdurate. 
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IN A KlfftTJLSC ll.UtAJU 


CHAPTER XXX11 

last days is khotan oasis 


On the m\\ of April 1 pniii my farewell visit to the Khoten 
Yu men with sincere re-rel. it meant goodbye to Pan-Darin, who 
luul proved in every way u true Aiend to me. He w»* unmistakably 
rt iitiut of the old school, not ever fond of Western mtwin mid 
influences. Yet from my first visit 1 felt that he understood my 
wdenlilic aims and was ready to further thorn. [ fuR j 1)f 

hi* quiet, unaffected ways, which seemed to express pki n | v his 
personal character. As an administrator this leurned old gentleman 
may have his shortcomings. Bnt all my native informant* wore 
utianinuHis in praising hi* integrity and genuine kindness. So 
1 hoped that the literary attainments of my Mandarin friend would 
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cai ry weight al rnuucln, whither ho was shortly to rein., and 
winild secure him some comfortable appointment, maybe the 
TuoUiRlnp of Kashgar* 

On my way hack I treated myself tn » lust Ion# ride through the 
Klmtakii Baimra, I t was the Saturday market of the m Uh\ Town,*' 
ajiii its loug central street w*fi overltawiiig with buyers and sellers. 
A glorious sunshine, pouring through the shaky tattered awnings 
(hat cottneel the booses and shops flanking llie street f gave 

brilliancy tii .ill the gaudy wares inhibited in the ..tbs from whidi 

J selected mementoes. The old skill of the Khot&u workmen still 
s3mws itself in the quaint articles of dross which form a prominent 
future of the Huxar shires. Hut the uniwtHul use of aniline ilyes 
seeins, here as elsewhere in the East, to have destroyed she old 

sense of colour Jim-.. The capital of Khotun is indeed a wniul! 

|diiee + it ml in the course nf my ride I revisited RI must every 
picturesque lane and quaint mosque 1 knew from my stay in the 
autumn* After tlie long months in ihe desert l found a strange 
pleasure in seeing Iiiunilm ily again surging around me» But more 
than anything else the lieinitifnl green of the young foliage which 
(Ukmded everywhere into the la ties mid the deep blue sliv helped tit 
throw lustre mi n\\ hist impressions of Khotan. 

On the following morning 1 suid goodbye to Nar-Hugh* 1 had 
started off my heavy baggage under Ram Singh's charge four days 
■ artier for Yarkand. So the final departure was nol so troublesome 
jin Jiffiiir as starts on new journeys usually are in Turkestan. All 
the same 1 was kept bard at work with leave-taking from local 
aequaiutarues who came to see me off, with the diatribiition of 
medicines tor eases actual and prospective among my friends' 
families, and— last but not least—the dispensing of Si tips.’* 
Chinese Turkestan is a country when* fierviees whet]ior large nr 
small must bo compensated by 41 tips" jitat as much as in the best- 
conducted hotels of European! centres of civilisation, Attendants 
«f the Yameu who Innl bean deputed to look alter my camp: 
visitors who had lielped in eojlecting information or antiques ; 
Yiizbasliis who had arranged for supplies, rt hm‘ tjrum uinm\ had 
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in receive appmpriuto tukeiis uf my satisfaction. Expansive in u 
way a* this system is. it saves needless i ircUiiLiku-iitH-Hi and tfcer. 
There is im need In disguise one's rf tip** 1 in the form of presents, or 
to press them into bauds that for the Mike of iippuiimiimt pndcnd 
to refuse them, Silver or gold, as the case may he, is accepted 
with the same unhkishing readiness which seem8 to have been tln- 
pmper style at Indiuo courts before European notions effected a 
change—on the surface, Of course, little souvenirs are not rejected 
hy ntieV Turkestan friends. But what murks the value of sendees 
rendored, and is in li inly looked for, is hard cash. 

My march of the first day was only a short one. I did not wish 
to leave Khotan with old a farewell visit to the site of the ancient 
capital. Votkan. The road I followed was the same hy which I had 
relumed from that spot on a gloomy and cold November day. But 
what a glorious change in the landscape 1 Riding through the 
hamlets clustering in the fertile canton* of Tosalla and Botitzan, 
there was nothing bat deliidutudy green holds and orchard* to rest 
one's eyes on. The first crop of lucerne wu* already standing 
high : the tt venues of poplars, nn.il herry-fn-os. and willows had 
decked themselves with the richest foliage, and uinsm the iintumal 
min that had fallen during my stay in Xar-lijsgh scarcely any dust 
had had time to settle on the young leaver It was a delightful 
ride which showed me the oasis under its prettiest aspects. When 
more open ground was reached beyond HaltiJhagh, the whole range 
of the great m own tai ns hurst into view. Quite dearie I saw tin- 
heights of riugliat-Uawan and Kaorak-kuz where we fixed our 
iriaugulatiLiU stations. Beyond them, in my surprise. Lite try 
ridges which form the watershed toward* the sources of the 
Karakash showed themselves in rugged splendour* The inhospit¬ 
able mountains through which l had toiled in Novendier seen led 
thus to send me a farewell greeting. Their grand panorama was 
the finest setting for the hist views ] earned away with use of this 
strange little world between the desert and the mighty Km-n-luen. 

At Yotiun, where 1 pitched my tout once mure in Ihe pretty 
osvhunl 1 aslow Lite ^ iizbiishi's house, l was busy collecting samples 
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of sail from the different strata which contain the ancient deposits 
and the silt that has buried them, l was* also, able to acquire an 
additions! nnmkr of ancient emus, seals, term-cottas* itc. + the 
owners uf which hud not come forward uii tin* former occasion. 
The mast notable of these antiques was a tiny statuette in solid 
gold, representing a sitting mimkey of exactly the same stylo and 
attitude ns frequently found a mono the terra-cotta figurines from 
the same site. 

On the morning of the 2'Mh of April [ left Yotkau tor the canton 




of Kuni-kash. which forms 
the nortli-weatoni edge of 
the oasis. 1 hud not found 
11 , j mis opportmi iiy t » 
it* and laid now an 
additional reason to look 
it up before my Haul 
departure. Islam I5eg a my 
faithful 1 Darogha 1 of the 
days id Kuninghu-tagh unit 
Dandan-Uilii[ t had since 
keen appointed one of the 
Begs of Kura~kasH, 
lligfatly or wrongly* he 
attributed I its good fortune 
to my recommendation 
witli the Aruban. So be 
was anxious to show me 
Kam-kash, lajth ns 3tL native place and tile present sphere uf bis 
official functions, Both he and Badniddtti K.han p i L■ - Afghan 
Aknjikah had followed me from Khntan and claimed the privilege of 
keeping me company tip to the very border of the oasis* 

The weather kept brigltt and clear, and made the day's ride must 
enjoyable. In the early morning we passed though Uiain, the 
market-place of the IWjizuis tract, on the high-road that leads from 
Zawa to KhotaUi It was Monday* the local market-day, and the 
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long rows uf booths tmd simps were- ulrcady thronged with villagers 
Blit u wight more curious to me was the lung stream of jjtitty 
tut tier* whom we passed along thu country tracks leading from 
Knra-krt4i to Biziii. The weekly market uf Ksiru-k&jsh had been 
lie]it on the preceding day, and the kiiihc traders who had (hen 
exhibited their wares there were now hurrying on to liizim 
Bndrnddiii Khan, who urcnally liimsdf shares these migration^ 
explainer! to me the ayetew by which the week-dtiy* are divided 
between the seven main llazais of the on,sis,. The “Uhl" and 
"New " towns of Khotim, Yiming-kush, Hnm|UiJa, Iijiilijj Mush 
K ashn, Ri/iu. ami Kuru-katili have each a weekly luarket-dnv, anil 

■■P * 

ms the distances are not great and the succession of Hit msveml 
markets is conveniently arranged, llie traders make it a point to 
attend all these markets in turn. Ponies carry the bales containing 
the migratory 41 shops,'’ and, balanced "ii the top uf the loads, 
their owners uud assist ants. Tims that morning the heater 
part of tin.- petty trading rumiuiuiity of Khotan paused me ns il 
were on review, fhoiniddin Khan knew them all well, goods, 
pfiiies and men, nudlind much to tell of their financial fortunes and 
personal elm meters. 

1 w as surprised at the number of foreigners whom we met nr.g 

these hurrying traders. There were Kabulis mid Hajaitris, men 
from Pisbiu in J bt bid ii Stan, and plenty uf Andijan is. A few 
Kashmiris, too, I saw in Hie straggling procession, hot the greeting 
I addressed to them in familiar ‘ Kushur kuth' (Kashmiri) met with 

n<] response. They were the sons of emigrants settled in York.1, 

ami had forgotten llieir fathers’ tongue. ... || la . Afghans i,kj. it 

is rare that the children know anything „f Persian or Pimhtu. 
Once more 1 had occasion to reflect on the great power of assimila¬ 
tion exorcised by the Turki-speaking population throughout 
Turkestan. It quickly absorbs races which on Indian soil wonl.l 
retain their well-marked individuality and difference 0 f k,^.], for 
generations. Whatever the causes may he, this rapid amalgamation 
at centres like Yarkand and Khotan always presents itself to me as 
an apt illustration of the historical process l.y which Turki tribes 
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fiir uwav to tin- west have peacefully absorbed foreign element* more 
nniLieruci^ and cultured than themselves. 

I reached Kam-kasli town in tbeafternoon, after crowingthe wide 
bod uf tile river from which it is named, and found it n comparatively 
lively jlih l well-built phum, The garden of one of Islam Jkg's 
n hitionshad been hospitably prepared for my reception, and there 
1 was busy until a late hour with tile measurement of many heads 
f> w anthropological purposes and the record of interesting: details 
about Inca! administration, tuxes* Ac, t for which I had in Islam 
Bug a firsthand authority. 

April 80th was to bo my Inst ihti within tin- territory of Ivhotau, I 
USI --1 it fur a long excursion to u c Tati * site called Kara-ddbe ( fc< the 
Black Mound "y uf w hich Islam Beg had nbtaiued information, away 
to tlio west, on the edge of the desert. In order to reach it we inns 
to traverse in succession the remarkably fertile tracts of Ihihrain-su, 
kayosh, Mak«iya T and Ktiya, all stretching i ji long strips of highly 
cultivated ground with shady orchard* and lanes along their own 
separate canals fed by the Kara-kash. No more pleasing picture 
eon hi I retain as a souvenir of rural Khotan. The day was hot and 
dose, and the vision of the mountains had already van in lied in the 
mural haze* Sn I was 4 pike glad when, after passing for some 
seven miles over a scrub-covered sandy plain and then through low 
dunes, Kiini-diibe was reached. I funnd the ground for about a 
square mile covered with ancient pottery, and in (he midst of this 
debris a small mound of broken masonry The brick work was 
undoubtedly old, and might well have belonged once to the base of 
a Stupa* Else where broken piece* of in ml white stucco with 
relievo ornament possibly represent the Inst remains of some knag- 
decayed shrine. Heavy dunes of coarse sand, very trying to nur 
|lollies, had to he crossed for snmc four miles before w p e struck Hie 
western bank of a broad marshy Null id l in which the stream of 
Yawa expand* among reed-covered lagoons* And when by 
nightfall 1 arrived at my romp pitched near the village uf^owa, 1 
might well fee! as if, by these changes of rich village lainh sandy 
jungle, high dunes and marsh, VuisraYonu, the divine ^ tad of 
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Khotel. in Buddhist legend. had wished in let lue once mare see, ns 
a ]wrtiug favour, every tyjie of scenery I had beheld in the laud over 
which he presided, 

by daybreak of the 1st of Msy I set out for jny loii^ jimniey 
westwards. Chatted ns I was by the I lion*;] it of the road that now 
lay dear l*fore me to Europe, I fell the sadness of Haying farewell, 
probably for ever, to a fascinating field of work and to the last of 
my faithful local helpmates. At Zawa itself f had to lake leave of 
Tnrdi. my honest old guide, whose experience ami local souse never 
failed me in the desert. I liberally rewarded Ills services with more 
“treasure," i>., cash, than he had ever brought hack from his 
wanderings in the Taklamuknn. He had also the expectation of 
seeing himself, through Pan Darin a favour, installed ns 1 Mirnb ' 
or slewsrd iif irrigat it m ftir his native villitge nonr A'ii ntng-hasli. It 
was a snug though modest post to which oar ■ Aksnknl of the 
Taklamukon ’ fondly aspired, since he thought lie was gelling loo 
old for the desert, and in view of his proved honesty I had 'been 
able to recommend him with n good conscience. Vet with this 
comforting prospect before him, I could see how genuine the tears 
were that at our parting trickled Over the weather-beaten face of the 
alii t rfu siirtkar. 

tl wws easier to leave behind Nias: AkImn, my Chinese iutcqireter. 
He had fallen into a matriimuiiul entanglement with a captivating 
Khotan damsel of easy virtue, and had decided to remain, against 
the emphatic warnings of the old An,km, who plainly told him 
tlnit, os a I'oji lira ted gambler and without a chance of employment, 
be would Boon be starving. He had taken the earliest upportiinilv 
in divest himself of all farther responsibilities for his wife and 
children at Kashgar by divorcing her "through letter peat'' as it 
were, the necessary document from a Khotan Mullah costing only a 
few Tongas. With such remarkable east- of divorce throughout the 
country, as illustrated by this typical rase, the organisation of 
Turkestan family lift- has always h{ij. eared to nn- rather p»Hin» 
rshmi Beg and Bfldruddin Klinn, who had reason to he satisfied 
with the rewards their efficient service* had earned them, would not 
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k'lLvii me until we reached TarbuguSp the lonely Langur on the desert 
edge whereI hud passed my first Might on Khotun sunk When they 
too hud hidden me farewell am I 1 was riding on alone by the desert 
tmek to the ** Pigeons' Shrine" my thought# freely turned to u 
mcue cheerful thenm- the results I was bringing buck front Klmtuiu 
When I hftd passed here nearly seven months before, there; was little 
to give me assn run ee that I should ever see the 3topes fulfilled that 
hud drawn me to this distant laud, lint now my task was done and 
l could rejoice in the thought that my I aba n is ] tail l men rewarded fur 
lieyoud these biig-clunslitd hopes, Again then 1 mine tu to my mind 
a rcmeinbriuuo of the plena custom which Hiucn~ Taking hud recorded 
at this very site, of the auered ruts that once enjoyed the honour now 
paid to the sacred pigeons. On passing* the [itemids they descend 
from their chariots and pay their respects us they puss on, praying 
for success ns they warship. , r « Most of those who practice these 
religious rites obtain their wished." It wow true, the snored birds 
hud net seen tne worship; for HiieeesH too 1 had net prayed, hut only 
worked. Yet m success hud come, i felt justified in offering to the 
birds u liberal treat of maize and com us my grateful ex-vote on 
leaving Kite tuu* 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
Fnoit KHOTAN TO LONDON 

The dory of tins journey wliicli, within two months of my start from 
K hot an, brought tut buck to Kashgar anil thence through Russian 
Turkestan to Europe, can be told here only in the briefest outlines. 

Six rapid marches, diversified by Bunins and that utmost for- 
gotten experience, a “ Europe day " with real ruin clouds, carried 
Hit- lo Yiirkjiiid, where mj caravan hud safely preceded me. The 
tihort halt l was obliged to make there, mainly |o Mettle accounts mul 
to adjust the debts which my sororal Yarkand followers owed to 

Hindu u cy- ] emlers, coini-idtd with an abnormal burst nt'niiii kiicIi 

us this region had not seen for long years. The downpour continued 
with short breaks for two days and two nights, Until fill rouils in the 
oasis were turned into quagmire* and the mud-built walls of many 
bontwa in town mol villages collapsed. In Yarkand city much dis- 
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tress prevailed : and even in the palatial hulls of Cliini-Bagh, which 
1 again occupied, the mnd 1 'lHufU were soon leaking *o badly that I felt 
serimiA concern about the safety "f uiy antiquities, However, the 
heavy duwnjMinr hud delightfully cooled the air, and thus the 140 
odd milts to Kftsbgnr, which I covered in less thnii three days, 
was n thoroughly enjoyable ride. 

The inomine of May l£th, a brilliantly clear day and full of the 
sensation of spring, sum- me once more at t'hini- Hugh under Mr, 
MuCurtiieyii hospitable roof, which I hud left almost exactly eight 
month* before. The wannest welcome greeted me there, and ill the 
company of such kind friend* [ found it diitinik to realise how lung 
I had t.ieeii cut off Until personal touch with Europe. I might have 
feared to tire my hosts by a pent-up torrent of talk, had 1 not been 
assured bv so many proofs of the constant interest with which Mr, 
Macartney had from ufur followed uiy explorations, 11 wus u source 
of keen pleasure to me to be able to show him what ample results 
had attended my work, and how much 1 owed to that local help 
which his influence and cure had inn inly assured lue. 

Tim kind hospitality I enjoyed made my stay at Kashgar a period 
of welcome physical rest, notwithstanding the multifarious prepara¬ 
tion* thzil kept me constantly at work. Tin- Govemmentof India 
in the Foreign Department, in accordance with the request ! made 
before my start front Calcutta, had obtained for me permission from 
the authorities in St. Petersburg to travel through Russian Turke¬ 
stan and to use the TnujB-Crtspmn Hallway for my return to Europe. 
1 had also been authorised to take my aivlmnilogical collection* for 
temporary deposit to England. where alone convenient arrangements 
could he made for their scholarly examination. It hence became 
uri'L-ssury at KushgW to repack all my antiquarian fouls With special 
regard for safe transport Oil this long journey, while nil surveying 
instruments and other equipment, together with the records of our 
survey work, were to be sent hack to India via Hunza in charge of 
the Snb-SnnrGyor. 

While the fresh transport arrangements thus necessitated hy onr 
different route* demanded Jimcli careful attention, I was also kept 
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bn h v w i £ Ij *! i e " k de ij u d n t i sati on H ' i if 11 ly * m in vai l T ] le eu mel * an \ ] 
ponies,. which hod nerved ns &o well (luring the journeys of the pn^ 
cetUng eight months, could not be taken tiny further, and as n not 
insignificant (mrtioti uf tin- grant allotted tor the expenses uf my 
journey was inypHtct] in tin- itijimuls, their sutLsfarlory disposal was 
a matter uf some eoniieru. After n gimd deal of bargaining, which, in 
view uf the trade customs of tile Turkestan L Ki rah ash,' or curriers, 
vmild scarcely be wondered tit, I succeeded in this quasi-cummerml 
task far better than I bud ventured to hope at one time. The ponies 
sold practically without any lows, while in the ease of our eight camels 
I realised nut Ichm than Uiroc-fmirtha uf the pturlmsi' price, If J 
could have afforded the time to await the proper Henson uf nmmtn 
truffle northward into Russian territory, I should probably have 
recovered for Government the whole of the original outlay on my 
Turkestan trail spurt. Thai., after nil the hard marching and exposure 
uf our winter campaign in the desert the whole of the transport 
had been safely brought bark, in a condition which allowed ul ks 
sale with such small less, limy justly he claimed mss proof oF the 
care we bail taken of our animals. 

The arrangements for my onward journey were greatly facilitated 
by (he kind help of M. Pofeovskyj Imperial Consul-General of 
Russia jit Kashgar, whose HcijiiuuitniKe I wan forlmnde enough tu 
nnike on this occasion. During a long official career in Turkestan 
!l. Petrovsky has Lie voted a great deal of scholarly seal to the study 
of the history and antiquities uf the country, as I bud ample 
occasion note in the course of the ilistnn-Live interviews with 
which I was favoured within the Russian Consulate. He now did nil 
in his powi-r Uj ensure the safe transit of my Lmilueologica] finds to 
England, and to neonre fur me the friendly assistance of the 
nui in it [ties iu Russian Tiirkeatuii. For the help thus accorded L 
may he alio wed tu express hoiv my grateful acknowledgments. 

During my stay at Kashgar 1 had repeated occasions to meet 
again rtoatig-Kuang-ta* the kindly old Tao-tni t and to assure him 
of my gratitude fear the most affective co-operation which I had 
received from thii Chinese officials wherever my explorations took 
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me. The amiable old administrator did not (ferny the genuine 
interest and goodwill with which lie had followed my work, lint he 
politely insisted on attributing all the sympathy and support 1 bail 
enjoyed from him and Ids Arobans to the benediction of my patron 
sahit. ‘ Tong-Seng/ He even suggested as an explanation that we 
might both, in same previous birth, have been together under the 
direct spiritual influence of the great Buddhist monk ! The Tuo-tai 
talked of mi early retirement to Hu-tuin, and of Inn wish to end bis 
days peacefully in a famous Buddhist convent near his home. This 
pious hope was not fulfilled ; for illness ami age caused him to pass 
away ut his joint within a year of my departure. 

After a fortnight of busy work the densubitiautiun of my camp was 
completed, and all my antiquities safely parked in twelve large 
boxes. They were duly presented at the Russian Consulate for 
purposes of customs examination iu most gently conducted <®«), and 
then received their seals with the Imperial eagle, which I succeeded 
in keeping intact until I could unpack my treasures in the British 
Museum. L may mention the (act of my personally taking these 
boxes unopened over the various land frontiers from China to 
England as an indication of how much eivilisation has done to 
obliterate in some respects the great barriers between Kashgar and 
London. 

At last the day came when 1 had to say farewell to my hosts, 
Whose unceasing kindness had made this llrst and practically only 
rest after my desert wanderings an experience of which the 
pleasure will not easily fade from my recollection. On the morning 
fixed for my own departure I saw Sub-Surveyor Item Singh, the 
faithful companion «f my travels, set out for the return journey to 
India. He had rendered excellent services iu accurately surveying 
the whole of the ground covered by my journeys, and had in addition 
to his proper duties been always eager to make himself useful in 
connection with inv iirchroolugical work. He had at ail times 
cheerfully home the fatigues inseparable from rapid travelling over 
difficult ground ami often under trying climatic condition*, and had 
oiveri iu valuable hdp in the management of my camp. I had 
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indeed every reason to feel gmteJri] to thu Sumv nf In Jin IVpart- 
mejit + iuilL lu portioalar to its present luiul, t ’oloiiel Si, (t + liore f t .s.l, 
lur fiiLvii^ provided ]111 ■ with so willjngauJ wdl Lmmil an ziHsisinnt* 
With Raih SmgJ, there left akn Jasvnist Singly tin? wir y Jittlo 
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l^jput who had looked after the Surveyor's bodily e™, forte with 

esemplury cue and devotion. Cheerft. . contented, however 

Joiiff tin:- marsh or bli.uk our oamping-grorajd, Jwvaiit Singh could 
serve ns h mode] to every one of my followers 
Koowin* how grant » frvo.mto ' Yolohi Beg ’ was with both , uv 
Hindus, I ton1.1 safely entrust the W em u [ Kttlc fox-terrier to their 
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care fur the journey buck lit India, To take Iuth along with myself 
to Europe was out of tho question, Erpisl us my litt If companion 
] mil proved to all hardships of mountains its id desert, it would have 
been cruel to subject him to weeks nf a wearisome journey by mil 
merely to leave him, in tilts end to the cnnlincincut of ijoarant ino on 
reaching England- Yet l confess I felt the separation from the 
devoted comrade of all my travels, until we joyfully met again one 
November night un a 1‘unjah railway platform. He lmd ailed a 
little before my return, I'Ut soon picked up his spirits again—only 
to pine away in the end when my scientific task hud forced me once 
more to proceed lu England- Fate favoured him in the place of his 
death, for he breathed his lust in Alpine Kashmir, which he loved 
like Ids master. 

On May 0)1, Hull, exactly n year after leaving Srinagar, I started 
from Kashgar for Osh, the nearest Russian town in Fatghuna. My 
cara van was small.sis sturdy ponies carrying my ant hpiities. while tw o 
more sufficed for a fruit: tCttbri and my much reduced camp outfit and 
persona] baggage. Besides the men attending to the hired animals 
only Sudak Akhun accompanied me. Safety removed from the evil 
spirits of the desert (recks tlm temptation to take too large doses of 
1 1 'haras ), he had become again a fairly sober character. The 
caravan route from Kirahgar to Osh, across the Aisi nioiLiilains, is 
reekuiied at eighteen marches. Anxious to save time, I managed 
to cover it in ten days, keeping in the saddle or on foot from early 
morning until nightfall. 

Owing to the exceptional rain of the previous weeks and the 
rapid melting of the snows, the feeders of tin Kizil-su, which 
the route crosses repeatedly before reaching the Russian frontier 
towards the Alai, were all in fowl. The passage of my precious 
loads of antiques across the swollen streams was hence u daily 
anxiety. However, with care and some good fortune we managed 
to negotiate each of these obstacles without a single box getting 
drenched, and on the evening of the liftli day I arrived at likeshtam. 
the Russian frontier post. Never have l fell an much tin* signifi¬ 
cance of a iHditic.il hairier. For It seemed Europe indeed into 
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which I stepped when, u few hundred yards from the Chinese frontier, 

1 entered the well-built, comfortable house, nestling below the 
Cossack garrison ’r fort, where M. Boflhenko, the hospitable officer 
in charge of the Russian CustomB, gave me ti warm welcome. 

The scenery next mom lug showed nti equally marked and 
pleasant change. The barren rock ami detritus of the valleys at 
the head-waters of the Kuil-su gave way to grassy alpine slopes 
soon after I left Irkeshtaui. The usual route over the Terek Puss 
was closed by the depth and softness of the snow. Ku I had to 
take tin more circuitous route over the Aid. On the Tuan-martin 
Pass dose on 1'2,000 feet above the sea), which crosses the water- 
died between Tarim umi Oxim, ami on which we hail to s]KUid 
a comfortless night, the deep snowdrifts and inclement weather 
caused much trouble. The skv did not dear next day when I rude 
down the broad rolling * Marge,' us we should call them in 
hit slim ir, of the head of the Alai \ alley, and consequently I lost 
the chance of sighting Mount Kaufmanu and other high peaks of 
the Trans-.Mai range towards the Pamir. 

The Kirghiz, had not yet ventured up to these splendid summer 
grazings which would force even the most stolid of Kashmir 
tiujurs to admiration. The consequent want of shelter and supplies 
forced ns to attempt the same day the crossing of the Taldik Pass 
in order to reach less exposed ground northwards. We were now 
indeed on the good bridle road that leads from fluid ih to tlm 
* Pamirski post,” the well-known Russian fort on the Pamirs ; hut, 
it was completely obliterated higher up by deep suow, and a blind¬ 
ing snowstorm came on while we toiled up to the Pass, Hut for 
the excellent guidance of our plucky ‘digit,’ u Sogai or Russified 
Muhammadan from Kazan whom the obliging Customs officer of 
Irkeshtain had provided as an escort, we might have fared badly. 
It was Into in tlm night before we struggled through to the deserted 
Kirghiz blockhouses of Och-tobe at the northern foot of the Pass. It 
whs a wretched shelter, hut all my boxes were safe. 

Alter this experience, the rapid marches of the next throe days, 
which carried me down the valley oftheGulclm River, were doubly 
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delightful- The Alpine sceneiy. the luxuriant growth of herbs and 
flowers* ii h well an the ahiiiulanoe of pine forest iti the higher side 
valley a. reminded me ut every turn of familiar views in Ksslimir, 
We met plenty of Kirghiz with their entire hmiseMd on camels and 
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ponies, slowly moving up for their summer ' Ynilaks ' on the Alai* 
The fine carpets displayed on the camels which the women-folk 
rode gave In these caravans quite an air of splendour, 

I cannot pause to describe the many signs of prosperity mid rapid 
materia3 development which met the eye everywhere ns soon as I 
had entered, on the 7ih of June, tin- open fertile parts of the great 
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Ferghana Valley, Through cure fully cultivated fields and sub- 
riiktiLtiidly Ltd It villages r whore there was mack to indicate the 
beneficial results of a well-orderli European administration com¬ 
bi ned with natural resources, 1 rode that evening into Osh* 

the prettily situated faeadipiartcnj of the district. Its can ion went, 
IbLiiulcil by General SkoheletT on the compact of Farghaint only 
twenty-five years before f looked, with its clean streets of 
Russian houses and its fine park along the broad, tossing river, 
like a favoured spot of Eastern Europe, Vet id the same time 
I was curiously reminded by many a pleasant feature of Indian 
«■ stations'" 1 knew well along the foot of ihe Hiinnhiyas. 

Colonel Zaytscff, the Chief of the District, and tin officer of 
distil ignis) led attainments, received me with the greatest kindness. 
His office, with picturesque Msiag-btishis and Kirghiz headmen in 
attendance outside, still suggested the “ Ciitehery" of iin Indian 
Frontier District. But at the charming villa where J enjoyed hiss 
hospitality, together with a glorious view of the snow-coveted Alai 
mngn in the distance, everything breathed the air of Europe, The 
telegraph, which enabled me here to got into touch with homo, still 
farther strengthened the illusion that I had reached the confines of 
the West. 

A short halt at Osh gave much-needed rest. I here discharged 
Suduk Aklmu* whose open-air kitchen arrangements had li roused 
as lunch interest in the Russian household of my host, the local 
[lostiuirslert us if they had been earned mi in the hack garden of a 
London suburb. I also disposed there of my remaining Indian 
csiiip furniture, 1 had reason Lo compliment inyaelf on llte lucky 
inspiration which prompted this hist step, For when, after a foiir- 
hours’ drive by the well-shaded road that traverses the open fertile 
plain towards Andijan, 1 reached this great town and with it the 
terminus of the Truus-Caspian Rail way T I found myself in full Europe 
for all practical purpose*. In the comfortable bosteliy of the 
,4 Afnskwiya Xuhwe" my camp-bed and camp-chair would have 
been as much out of place as if sol up in the Jim of an English 
country town- 
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The Eliasian part nf Andijan, si retching with broad and well- 
watered roads to the cast of the railway bend, presented in all 
reapecta the appearance of a thriving commercial town of Eastern 
Europe* There were numbers of well-stocked shops, office* full of 
Russian clerks, and, in the evening a large gathering of European 
employP$ listening to the military hand that played in tlia public 
gardens surrounding the tine church. The large native city some 
Miles off bore the same air of bustling life and prosperity. Andijan 
was an important centre long before the Russian occupation p and 
the great impetus given by the hitter to the material progress of 
Farghana had only added to the wealth of its traders, particularly 
since the extensimi of the Trans-Caspian Railway, While walking 
through the broad, well-kept Bazars, stacked with nil kinds of 
Enro| >ean manufacture^ as well as the produce of home industries 
in Hussion and Chinese Turkestan, how little could l think of the 
terrible doom awaiting Andijan in the earthquakes of the hist 
your t Every Ceutwd-Asian race seemed to be represented in 
the busy multitude that thronged the Bazars* Curiously enough 
I was greeted here by a Kashmir 4 Hajl/ who a little over a year 
before, while mi his way In Bombay, hud met me at the Turk! 
Sam of the Kashmir capital. Since perfuming the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he hud seen Egy pt and Constantinople, mid hud chosen for 
his homeward journey the convenient railway route from the Black 
Sea and the Caspian. Our meeting here seemed a striking e dust ra¬ 
tion how small the - world " is growing, even in Central Asia* 

On I he 11th of June I left Andijan by the Trans-Caspian Railw ay, 
which was now to curry me and any antiquities itieomfort and safety 
towards real Europe- This journey* however burned it hud to bo 
lniiler the circumstances enabled me to obtain many interesting 
glimpses of a part of Central Asia, which by its historical associa¬ 
tions and ita ancient culture, has bad a special insrination for me 
ever since niv Oriental studies began. Though luckily now under 
a civilised power and hence fully acci-ssihle, huw much it still oilers 
Lo the historian and archaeologist to explore! 1 made short halts at 

the provincial capital a id Maigilau mid Sum i irk a ltd, where I was 
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lUviiuivii with ninth kind attention by (renorafo Tdnilkowrtky and 
\Ei v. the respective governors. and offered special npportimitie* 
for examining 13nr HtiliijmtksCalledetl in the local imisetunH. 1 ntny 
ei ib L here that, Lining]] my knowledge of Rmtthm is as scanty tm it 
could bo* I nu t nowhere with anything but courtesy and goodwill 
among Russian fellow-jH&sseiigfiis and IoceiI officials. The ini- 
press!uiis nf the delightful days I spoilt at Samarkand, mainly in 
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visits to the h worn parable momnneiits nf architecture of Timor's 
period w iiich mark the height of Muhammadan pow er And Isrt in 
Central Asia, mold unt be surpassed even by the combined 
reminiscences of Lahore, Delhi, and Agra, It was h in troth, 
Einotlier exhibition of Mughal grandeur, blit under a skv and in 
a eliiunie Unit even in Juno recalled Kashmir. 

A brief htuy at Mi tv allowed me to tench ground full of grant 
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memories of ancient Iran. It wn.su tantalising phasn^ perhnpH, 
seeing how little i"1 11 l 11 ■ *l- tin 1 iv seems tot me to follow up titv early 
hlstnriejil studies in this field j yet l fisd grateful fur it - Then past 
the ruins of Liok-tepe* mi hisiuricnl site of more recent memories, 
the milwny curried me to KrusiiDmjii.sk t From there 1 cnuwed the 
L'jispiim to iinku T mid fin bill v P oftor long mid tiring diiys in the 
train (via Petrovtik. K >stuff, PodwoliK xynhil, Cracow, Berlin) I 
arrived in London on July I1JOL 

There I hud the sutisfadiun of depositing the antiquities un¬ 
earthed from the desert winds in the British Monenm ur a sufe 
temporary resting-place* Neither they nor my eight hundred phM 
photographic negatives on gin a* h ad suffered by the long journey, 
h. was for nm fitttx htfttin t'Jmrh&ph' ritryuv. bnl also l Sj c■ com- 
inem-eiiLfEit of n period of lull, the more trying heeiiiLse the physical 
ronditinns under which it hiul to be done were so different from 
those I had gone through* 
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Owing tn the great extent of the collodion* I fool sitcom ded in 
hrilining hack, the task of arranging and Enitulogiiing proved n wry 
exacting 'nie. As the period of six weeks' deputation in England 
originally sjmuiionod hy the (? >verimiuni of Imlin for this ]impose 
proved whoilv niaailh-ienl f tiiL- Secretary nl Stale for India was pleased 
lo extend it by another ]ieriml of six weeks. I had every reason to 
feel grateful lor this coneewou; but it was only ait the cost of great 
exertions Lind through the devoted help of my friend, Mr. 1\ H. 
Andrews, that I succeeded in jugoiii pi inking the temporary urrmige- 
nmti of my collection and the prep ration of n " Prdimiuaiy 
lie [win ,f during the allot tel period. 

When tbia urgent task was concluded by the elu^e of September. 
J felt glad that my impending return lo India for urdiimij duty 
as Inspector of Schools in the Pnnjnb promised M h-ost n change 
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and temporair respite* The hnsy weeks spent mainly m tins hiiHt - j ' 
went rooiUH which the hi ill tori lie* of the British Mlik^iiii bad 
very kindly offered for the first nccormnodLitioii of my col!eeti<>:*J 
seemed to me u time of immurement far the stike of soien-'iN' ’ 
How often halve I not, then uml since, wished myself beck in thoi 
freedom mid pence of l he desert ! 
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NOTES.—rHANHiJiu(tios. The fif Oriental iifvineH mid benui 

hi the text and Indus; oenfomiH lo thy system of phonetic tnirvsliteratifcm 
tipjiroved by the Intafnationn] Congress of Orientalist* ami adopted* in | L 
si liH jilififul form, for Indian Government publications, No use, however. 
]i:oi be* :i iiHide f>f dlnmlioftl marks which w ®nkl appear out of place in a 
la Nik intended for the tfencral reader. 

ill thL Index m endeavour has been made by a uniform u*e of hvtihe&s 
to dutingitijli the component parte of Turk! word* whenever clearly 
traceable. In the test the us* af such hyphen* Iluh been rest-rioted, 
Auduktia.tionh. The following abbreviations have been employed to 
iiOLrk, whew tlesimble^ the* derivation of Oriental wtarda: A. Arabic : tli. 
Chinese; I. Indian; i\ FeiwxUJ Pr. i’rakrii- ^Sanskrit: T. Tnrkl 


Aimri. Karim, 111 

A Mil I Kasim. Multirh, I $4? 

\ Mullah, oi Kenya, Mu, $70 
A h*Lii] bib Khun, ;i4EU 
Ahdurtnhmavik mendiriml, -I Hi 
Ab-L-Panja IE., .'ril, 03 
Abu-Jinkr, Mirza, pieuvaiLon ri of, 
26* sq. 

BcceUn t£, of travel]] ri pf pirns*-* 17?; 

records of aneieiil, hSLH* 

Achehik, I-Vi 
Aehtiiiip 44 -s 

'idiiiiriisE.niliorL, uhefeni HttoniH of, 
SU£» sq q, 

rt ffidjivitis. ancient, 4tw h 
Afghan, territory an Pamir. 03 
Afghans, m Khotarip 1M: »LLe» 
Kin m e Ee 4 Hahili*. 1 
A f rid Is, known i« I1flTodotu* r Id 
Acra, frXl 

Ahmad Din. MuiMii. 476 
Ahumd Mergin'!]* of TnfcVrjLk^i-l, m* t 

AidiriK-kuL mar*h, aq - 

Aj»b Khan, Raja* ordrrlv, „V2. Ips, 

im. m. uk 


AjPUiti, cavern, frescoes r ,f. xvi, 2U4 
Akhuii of Khotan, 300, 24G 
*ik T ,J white, 11 'IN 
AL-Lmwiir, W 
Ak-mkAh ISE 1 

L1 whitc-beard ” ihead¬ 
man], T. 

Ak-sipll, ilie of* 417,; rttfnniiift of. 
M.s -ij, 

" white water, M T.. flood 
from rudtinK snawd. Ik^ 426 
Ak-sn In. frtaiir Ku^ar), 1 Hi 
AkoU Valley, oji Pamir, 72 
Ak-imdi SuliLh, 7 in rut of. 63 
alcjlv*, ruin eh] site «f, 431 ; 
fil’^i'A-ru, ii, shrub, T.. 351 
Ak iiki-o, name of Knnidone -.ite 
:i r 4 , 4 2 fl 

Ak-ti^O-Bl'b PjLr-H, 1|3 

"rl-tfii " while hot lp ^fclt hqlu T., 
IN, fiT 

A]ai r nvOfUUnfihn, *J-\ 4&5 sep, 4!i«ri 
AITi'hIlL, nonintscenceii nf. IA1 
.Vl I lit In id r 3d ftq. 

Alia lid 
Ah Panlshah, 207 
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Allfl.mil, 264 

Alien, Mi . I 1 . help of, kka 
alluvial fJUi*. 131- UH _i | ~ r 231 
^luviulii T layer of, 2^2 
Altlt, 42 

AinuiUU, ulmnliM^L. lilii! 

Amli, 2-1 

.I pu {mi pi. title of district olWj In 
Chjn^ TufkbiiHn 
Amium, of Xutghiklik, 174 Rfj^+i oE 
Ivhaliua, Mf* Fan-Darin l of KuHp. 
§tt Hunng-llmloi, of Sii.Fi Lol H 70, 
7-1 h|,, 72 

AmlAi^h t[»+diviiUHju of, 31$ 
u wmI ftfAlw, 4h x-HL-wripf-'' l B r.. 402 
Anftii^on t nL<uikr 4p0 
Ahdliar L&kr, 7 
imcl^ki citifcA, Htkpposed. Ml 
iitu-Lt-nt die, HHr N i til 
A ml ij mil, 4S8 ^|- 

Andijiiiii h, 134 ; ikt Klmlaxi, 4Wt 
Amlnn¥*p Mr- Frtd, H_, vnrisUncti 
rendered by, sstili W. 30ft, 
$13$. 3S6, 601 

Annuls. Chiliad. nuiiw ftltoal 
Khotan, xvis; data about jftde, 

nnsaaiiPHIwnl* r 4^7 
Linlictut^. found hE lottos 2iaswjfl., 
mjM n-l Kbutan, 247 *s|., 254> 
jknEii|iiUm^ imiurtMTted. 41H, 4US; 

ilrpfflitcd Life British Museum, H)l 
Jtflllt IhI H (water jU|0i)> 160 

iPi'iilMip '"cult/" T-. 112 

A ruble linffBttge, r.fjr«.rtil of, 36 

Arctic Stonnoiil-Mniphy. use 

of, SMk, -2741 

Arti ik t IBoMhiflL SftiEUji hidden lii 
KK flrd cave, 311 sw|, : Hlumi- 
Tnittn^ Muied u* an, 242 ; 
|lk)Nk 4 -U^ of r 261 

Arinin* mention of, 402; riwwn 
uilhm lialo, 4&U 

ni'i.U, Krrigaltoai eiinatm fklltiflnt. 447 

ArLfih-MjiJErtJH 4:t=s 

ArtjL-kinluli Tim, Suijm, 444 
jirm-rhitu. one Lent * 377 
ariuout. demit* of ancient, 201 
Arden lJoj§ih nv Hultnai, legend of, 
167 *q- 

urt, 1 mlL liii r tntoflptau™ n> Khobrn, 
x\. 204 ; i'Tr HutlilliHl 
nl-tifilr n Chintz, 137 
arf-war*, old Turkestan > 164, JEWS 

■i- 


A-l oj\ chief pi now of. 21 : RiijlW of P 
21 ; territory, n ; VaiUey, 20 . 21 
Amabud, - 1-1 
At-lmshi, 271 

almrcpberc, clflwnpfia of, 34It. 40H, 
423; tame, dust. burn 11 
owf, + ‘ mmy." Tr h HI 
nvcmifrt, ancient, 321 *, 4 . 

Aylmer, Colonel, u.e., 30 

Baht* the British, 24 

BimUbk, 113; cIaaEciiI art in, 307, 
41 hi 

3 Satlikkhshoii, 63,72. 131 
BfldukbshikiiU, uf Yurfcuoil, 1113 
Bedmddln Klinii, tredtir of Khotiin, 
l'JHi, 202 -*\., 300. 2m, 141, 478, 
483 ; T.I SS. purchased through, 
309, 312, 177 ; \m trade bHronnik- 
tlon. iwt; hkiewflll lo. 4 hH 
IlfklULLtnr shoh, Munshi, 12 ;-t 
Ibkhium ^ 11 . 4i47 

hai, “tapLUkJifli,^ T,, 211 , 227, S40, 
■I2ft; I SiiLK tvork jade-pita, 'ill 
ItiLtklkitn, ruined si.Ee r' 1 )- 113 aq. 
llajiturLS, 4Wj 

/hum, *\\ name for PL-king, 77, 124, 
177 

Baku, m 
Ihthi^. people >11 
W tiMan. 22, 32 
lijiltiL. 40ju^q, 

liftmliooflp umiMJ fur writingi 421 
Biwdfpnr, jiort n-r, 1 E, i;i 
IlirnuikikliL, 4 

Ijurher, of Tmwukkiel, 273 
h.Lim tt, Mr. L). li,. 43 7 
base, oE ^UlIuo, 2-^7 
Ibihlk-kuk In be, M4 ujq,, 107 
liiktur glacier, 4?i *q. 

IluxarH, fur weekly niarketo, 172 
Ma (1uaHne) p T.p nn 
ItekhiiiLinlk. 3i:j 
tot. l - rid®fr/ p T. 

Bef-knin, 192 

BcHgltU lACAl (luveroment of. \% 
tiei junii it3i-n3jL*tki^ Pilhs, 7 m 

ton ft. lH the," T. 

ItosEi-Jirlk, 1 H 0 
licsh-kitrLin, 141. ||4 aq. 
E^h-toffhiAk, any 
I’ikiurjix. ibircliEmrid M8S., of Koeh- 
mlr, 20 4 
Hmfo ^iHeier, 32 
bk'hlorikte ef potash, 100 


i 
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birchlwirk, f urged M K. m . : tinrcl 

for writing* #37 
BM\. 207 

ISiJtin, miirkrl nF k -IK-p sq. 
block-priii E*. AiippoftHl ancient, 183; 
far^E.'ric^ of, 390 t=q-. 171 sqq.i 
177 iiq.; in Rnmpwn] librnric*. 
480 

boards, for Faatimmtf 321 

IkMlhl^ttUVH, Hiut'n ^I'-kLir^ rcganlvd 
an ii. 24U; person addre^xAd a* 
fcH BudhipAtiva incarnalc," 402 
BttUlhattVfta, c-olossiil statue* uf. 
453, 430 : fncr^jot 1 ^ of, 2*4 ?qq,. 
320 5 imintiiitfs of t 300 
kion^, ancient, 31 >7 
bone^, remain* or, ai;l «|. 
bootli^i andentp 407 
booia, in urmifiit painting 318 
sij. ; ill Annient sculpturr. 4li£: 
t^eiicnvliI oft 2411 
Hihakhii. canton r 484 St|. 

NjiMn, « ttbouiV’ I h .. 14$. ItiO 
Boalltt Llirt^nr, l 

bow. anfllctflt, $74 
Hown-Kacnbrnr,/ifiJTii of, 207 
|ti i wpr. Col.. M H. find uf, % v 
Haul Gum has , 

Bruhmi. nnefont Imlmri script, 2-W, 
2US ^i|q. i MIOtSDO Njq., 314. 321, 
$27, 114 sqq, ; unique raldcl in. 

4 <vi. m 

Ilnildo Valley, 32, 38 
UrotllertOPt Cii-jrt- C. Ik, *7, 12 
Ijrii-k-:. rOjn-ilriiMl.L'ori^rUH-Lion with. 

282 , 020 ;. wi*e of, 44 * 
bridge built with win-. $0 
Brldgtti-lgw photo-til eodoHtc, 00 
Brittah tfubtUftl. oiitiquH3« He- 
|H'-:lUh| in, Wl i^r 
litiihjiLk lw. 228 aqq- 
brooms, ATwwdt, 200 
Huehvcr, 7 . 

Buddll*. teaching of, XIV ;. l.»CKl V 
n-lM of, 'ilVi: cflk^l Statius fll, 
■ih 7 4J|S M |q,; fltfimi (4 * wiled 
Buddha, 4-VJ ; figure or leachlliK 
11., 282; iiiWTUEUloiia hunger of. | 
2ll7. 108 ; statue of, BtiU 2*H; 
oomlDfl «f MuitreysUU £4 * 

I ti,i> 11 IHli *-. men Honetl m. irthlflH, 
HrJ - frtswMW flf p S ttint - 

Inji al, $20; elAtnt K of, 41 i 
Buddhagosba, 400 
Buddhism* 12*: * f ’ * IV « 


brought to China, I SI t eccle- 
fdiatlcal language of. 408; 
referred to $I kharutthtbl UiLImH, 
402 

limlilhi^t art, in d umared from 
Persia. mli; Buddhist cu&on, 
xi*, 2B7; Eninsintiolus 2111: 
Buddhist church, of Central 
A*ia, HlO; liodlhis CQflTCJiL, 
in Chsi]ft + 4133 ; HinMliid frescos*. 
278 nq,; Budilhtal iconography, 
403; IMdhbil lugiiuK survival 
of. 3|N7; Bndilh^i monk, from 
Chian, 17 H; BuddbM inyLhnhnny, 
in pnintiliKit, £!*> ^|q,: Nuddliiit 
|irayets, in THhUmi, 41(1; Hud- 

■dliiHi Acholnr, iwirtsentaiinti of. 

; BinhlhM shrine, r^plnced 
by MnKAlT. 24Ji ; Baddlihit loinple, 
314 

Buddhist^ of K hotan r l^lf sqii, 

Ipyiolv ai spri»H/ r T, 

Bulftkp 334 

Ihtliui kn]. m„ 88, 108 H4|. 

Bmijt, 23 sq- 

Bimysd A!ll p .VEnn^hh ld£, 163 
JTrNT’F^w, *■ Bapd-slOrm/ 1 T., lirni ex- 
perieoco of, 42* nj. ; rolnrii nf, 
433 ; 4-13. 41$, 450 ; diiBinH 

diraccion dtp 440; 455. 408, -4"N>: 
hurit-H Hn-to-3o-kijL. 4:40 
Hardfn t Cap[. 1L -. 27 
Eluiliimudilin I'nd-.liahisu, 4n lin- 
jllazarjiHi $31, 426, HCl 
BurinhcfikU lailguapc. iil 
linrn ln^ of deoil, pnvMnhjmmmdan, 
24 

bttrM (a 01 

Bu it. i I IV - -, I $ '■ 11 j -1 Valley, 11 
Ha^a[ r Valiev, £17 
BunhclU Dr,'S. W., sxv, 401 
liaya. Valley, 200 

CMfUTTit 2 *tl- 

['■aihi-'js. E*‘(l hui nil, 273 ; gruziog of, 

324 - iu iles^rl, 328; riding of, 

310; pun.'hibMi' i>F. 133; nab- uF, 
4U2; CftlUida, undent paintinn of, 
310 

eoinel-fnctl. 12-i 

[.'iimp faniitnw. 17$ i «pairs of. 
m; diipoal of, 4!>s; L^uip. 
men I 

capital, i if old Klmtan H 254? ^qq,, 
Votkall 
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CTiuTitvan, orgrih] nation of P 122 eqq.; 

dflraalili^t] of , 498 
eiuputs, undent, 377; of Khuliin, 
44'* 

c-natta. of Hunan ehicf., 40 iqq, 
entity, m 

Wivt*. sucred to Buddhist l^entl 
244 sqq, 

erf Mim, m t m 2*4 
DfiHi-UTii‘>. position of, 2f*S *q. 
Ccnlii ure, mujniiictnDoof, 3751 
CpPtimlAain, ancient civil ianlLofl of* 
xiv : BlhIiIMhiu in. 4P; 
Buddhist urt in. 5&2Q; fi^sicAl 
urt in* xvJi; htotorien! uksoclii- 
tioim of, 4119; imuliiiugtlie of, 
JWU; Genlrahtalaa imports, in 
Hunm, f2 
eercittU, AEiliquE?, 13H 
clmir, ancient inured, 37ft 
Chmitvs uinimiviit. 42 
rhrtiiuish, 257 
Chntnin lmsnti, site nl p 252 
Chilli, SMJ 

Chwntr--Pftriiq Anibnn* l7-> (sqq, 
Chnnkul rk_. 2341 
C^n|iliFHl]n li,, 53 

fAn^NiJM (lon^ Mttts}, T., E32 

rAntav, dm#. 1-IfiM’Crs qfp SSJ«q, 

■ ‘lin o ’• i-;Li, undent, HOI 
rkftrnk* imor-jLSHinfil, T,, 231. 24fi F 
3l!J. SHHh ; in -aid relievo, 29 1 
ChiiFViit, 173 
Chruih, 231 mj. 

I’jwnijrtrHJi lUNl-JUg^r T,, list) 
ClhuviitiiM's Ihirf. E_, I!iv, 105, lift 

Cheftc-y ut-ri, Chinese period, 41* 
Chi*rirfitn, 109. sq..; route; to* 423 

Chicji-cSmiLKi Casino period, 31 2, 

ais 

Cinen-y i rm, prio^t. ai5 
r^ilrjjKA in (winter. baEivu), T HI I Ml 
Chll**- brfi[UL<n of, 23 
Chiilinji 53 
ft:; I Lum Cbnuku V! 1 
Chinn, undent mute hj. W1: it* 
poLiiieni control over Kboton, 
itII; its relation-. with Huiim, 
$8; troubles in. 04, Ifi* 

Claiiiftr Ik^h, of Sfii ingar, I 
Chines ndmini^lrntLoii. 127: ob- 
stmctkui fanned from, xii; with¬ 
drawn from Er TorbwiAn, i|S; 
Chia^aeMUflniutiH.lM ; Chinese 


aivil!uUon h influonee of. *di; 
Ghlnew «ini, «r coins ; Chinew 
dinner! ittfti ChimSW diietthictJtrt, 
undent. 314 sqq. ; OH wood, WH : 
Chinese do&ntnftflbl in Huimi- ; 
Chinese 1 fromiiT rnliumiistmtiGn* 
74; Chinese frontier gnarthtp £4 ; 
Chinese frutllter pc^to* arr Knmul: 
Chinese, historic*! sense in. **! 
sij.* 470 ; Chinese interpreter, ur 
S'iHK A Mum ; ChmeHe legends. oei 
Khutun eointii 2ijl; Chinee 
iiLenrficAEiU, L^l ; Chints4 liB. 
finds, HI3 sqq., 494 isqq.. 41ft; 
Chinese Munshi, 12C; Chinese 
official Kiirbp :-US2 ^3. ; Chinese 
IHl^rims, truvcls of, in Em lin And 

(Vinrul-AHii. si¥; Chilto4Q post 
ottiWp 295 ; Chine**? prlefft, * 
Chiiu^ disooverv of 

Ancient 310 sqq,: Chinese sen3, 
397 ■ t‘hine>e gmffito t 41H -^q .; 
Chinese sqldiers, 73 sq., si sq., 
ldD ; Chinese sovereignly, in E. 
Turkestan^ 495; Chinese lemple, 
11E K iL-huer, 133 

Chinj'Buk’h. td KftH-lrgnr, 121 si|q, * 
1UK Hlj 

Chini-U^uh. of Y-urbind, 103 hjo.. 

191 

“Chin find Miie] 1 In/ 1 kniy erf, 14ft 
Chi rn, ojisis of, 313, 143 
ChlTJL, HlTBJLtUi 323 
rAfnrnrJifni^ k rm for niendienni*" 
iruih* S.p 293 

ChiMui, h siuipni^n in. Sll; refq^eets 

from, 74 

rfi^jv..., atLL-km title, 4i«s 

ChoK'iLnjEi, ;;32 

Ch>*1 iik Ijin^Lr* INI sq. 

Christinnity, ut Ka-sliKur, 14H 
CliriMtmnis Buy. in jii'serf. 397, 313 
CIPTHjnichw, Chinese. 268, 254: of 
Kn-ljTiilr Klii|^, ft 
limniHdo^v, unktiown sysiem of 
300 

Ch uddm ISO 

Chu-kuAn (City prefect), Ch.. of 
KjLstiqiiLr, 133 

cttnumvillallop, Mielciil* 129 sq. 
Civilijuitiniifl, iiLin^liti# of, vil 
elft^icul isrl. in Cent ml Asia, k^ie 
m‘ 1-; iuBiiencDof. 320 ; inKhot.m, 
31-37 n clHs--iiM3 ^'aI iinprth«slon^* 

-■■Mr'. -■ |, 


t 
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clothing for winter campaign, 270 
coina* nneieut Chinese, 27£l; inflknt 
Kholnft COlTM, 2fi0 sq. 5 Chinese 
copper coins, 170; Unite at Ak- 
sipil. 4 In: tiiitlri an En<lerv T 4iy; 
finite ill HangriYii* III 1 finds ui 
Kam-i(mi]i r 432; lirute at itoiwiils 
Stupa, 4BH, 405; win* ui UnU 
JjmiHtY, 377, 404 ; coin# ci Thug 

dlDftKtT, ^52 

*■ nolle*ting/' danger* of. III 
eok* 34 l Rfcaltie*, excavated Jit 
Itawak, 4-71 #H1„ +K) sqq.; frag- 
HU'llta- uU 4G0 

colouring, of relievo sculpture, 45& 
colours. of ftUCCQ relievos, 1282 
Columbarium* rosemMaiict to. 148 
cook-room, ancient* -IMMl fcq, 

Cordier, Prof. Henri, kill 
Corpus Chrinti College, Oxford, aav 
®rvfe> 162 

CoiEun, Mr- J. 5k. Mp of* *xv 
cottocirpriiil^, ancient. 4 31 1 
cove L 1 of book, design for. 282 
criminals, banished 10 KaruugliU- 
tagfr* 2S5: puntehiornt of, 128 

cultivation* causes rt(M> of ground r 
3 G 3 ; shifting of it* area* 437 sq- 
cuUure-ytmtu. of Yifikan* 202 K] -: 

ol Tam ^ighil, 447 
rnrmnEs, rxojiTqiiodi, 433 
currency, in E. Turkestan. Ififl 
Cnr^an id KedUitun, Lord. \ U'croy 
„,f in. I in. sanction* Stein h ex- 
pionitions. Is* asiii - identifies 
Oslla source, 00* tM 
Custonui, antique* pa*™ through. 
123 

customs* of GilgLl tribes. 23 


DjitiitK, copper ealns called, 17l> 

Du fil iir. 0 " 

Pashkin. 22 

dak, " mail," L. arrival or dt* patch 

of + 4S, 04 h 7O, f+ti r KM. 101, 177. 
205 + 247, 300, 334> 341. 407. 410, 
4‘24p 433: to Gilfllt, 18 


tJftl 1 ilLR l .1 

Dundun-0iliq - ruined **teuf, J in sq ., 
ancient name of, 312 wi<|.: - HLrtrL 
for, 271 ^4. E march to, 2JO ^|q. i 
ruined hoUSt'si nl, 278 ftqq., 
nil in ted panels of. S9fl Bqt|. jlrcs- 
rfwsoI, svii fixing Of its 
ftfrJ &i|p ! * scftntincss oE ius siruc 


tnres P 322; date of Sts abandon- 
menl, 817 1 cau« of its 

abandonment, 328; nmwnt 

Irrigation at, HM: dupArtnrt from, 
327 s«|, ; timber al. 431 ; MSB. 
freon. Sill 
llungnlehi, 150 

l>ante, people, 15: inM ftf t 
guinea of, 20 ; rebellion* of, 28; 
type of r 34 
l>urol F il 

Dllin |j For Tit-jen )i title. Ch. * 107 
fteirvi^Anp ,l nie^'Tigvr." ^ngent/' I 5 - 
Ibuotflm, *** Ihdam lteg 
Iiiiroghik* Ibrahim Akhun 
rljj^Vjr, Ll wcjktB ptaln t fch H 'stetny 
desert," I 1 -. M, IWhi-, ISA, l»t 

dwJfiir-JWj^rir, H+ eolltLtiwn,^ P,h HI 
dntes, in KhjirofthLhi documelite, 
991; of Chinese rwMrdu, 317 

hWlin. b+ pMS, rh » Iriko Hind dono/ 

I , 277 :-i2T+ H4|t|,. pikSRLin J 

iteiul tre^. In desert* 3-71 sq,. 

107. 431 

DedLRj, Cnpt. H. H. 1^-. tffplomtow 
OF, S, m M|., 118, 123, 437. 203, 
21h. 2-7 L, 302 P 471* 473. 48(1 
dibrirt* nneient, 188 wiq. ; 'rails 
lMhl, 500 

Lleo-tui* pliiUMiU. 18 
desert* >r? Taklamaban : adviurn of 
1 Lungin, 32 dhf|.; dead, trws in r 
278. 2^^ * tTHisptsrt for. 2?;s 
lX^taiM Report, on Stein 1 # fxplonw 


lions. ssiLS 
Itmtutf, 231. 242 
ierduui'M* title* S.* 400 
Jhiirum. ItmLiLh ihl cimoti* Es-, dtXl 
libirtt, -rlerk/' S.p 400 
lie, iiisfii'Ot. H)fp 

Uhbtu, “ raidvalor* 11 1'^ Ho. 411 
O'Umfii^ a gras*. 01 
liiiiiitegratioEJi of racks* 240. 24S 
hvon.T, i]J K. TnrkestuU. 488 
fiirdrrjii (beggart)* ¥ ,. I nth 342 
■rfnbi-,' dffy*, ji mournl," T.; of 
Soiitivii, 20> #0- 

|>M»-|tLWULTl. 347 

Docbenbo* M,. m 
Jueuivientii* rtneient* in ^unknown 
In-Eigmige, 308 sqq- “ in Knini^nliii, 
$!>8 sqq.: in Cliinese, 311 
404 aqq. 
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D^nu, conq by, 31: tnillLiirv 
rtervtee of, 80 

llomoko, Begidilp of, 137: irrigation 
in, 824; old !*ife of, 437 : Elrwim 
of, 328 

Dta[.-liul*lf, 154 

DaugliM., F*of, IL K.. siv, All, 315 
dove*. veered. m 
ilru^oiifi, represent i[Lg Nwkh*. 135 
(ijviinprj, l+ Ittrafclfir Wftfeh 
S., 402 

drHJijwdAfli'ii*, odlcitlU. S., U52 

dre**, rfelAlblot Luufenl. -I t>2 sq. 

Dudarlioni. H 

dhil, isi nlsnospbere, 28*. 24-1, 42iS 
IfrUmtH do llhins, M.. MS. End of. 
viii, 244 fi q, B 344, 3«G im^. ; 
viaLm Ak-siplL, IIH 

DuiyjLi], 22 sq. 

JlniAtfHfto*, (tfertUfla of, NLCK j*«q. r 

SilfTHvLUKKi In S.-irikol T T& ; in Andi- 

jntb, 4 m 

Eonfem TurLt^Sim, hUlorttuil 
lu-eountii i hF. 17" ; iiifttfefll wl- 
mloixllmlEo-ti of. *tr Cbine*e 
cmthsg-bfllj^. ftt Karghnlik, I7fi 
en ling-slicks ifc-i i >■ it- n L p ;577 
Egypt, oliim*lo of TurkfisUm resenih 
IjfeS 1X1 

Kklci-bol-su, Ji.,90, 1U7 
erEilwoldery* Chinese, 1F>7 - incicjil k 

m 

Endnc, mined nilc of, lOlh 413 
^•[i|.; SLu|i-l o? h U3; ri ftrclmVwl - 
Ink ion of. + H ; letnple ekrnViltvd 
at, Jj I ; ili‘|iiiifLLM! from, 429 
Etidero l olony, ttliund-cmcd, Ll;S 
H r1111-c. ■ It., k ELk£t bii^r ttiurjifc 1 of r 112 
-■|. i Jural-bell oF r 412, 129 
erne I*ipt-^ nf inivrilKd tablet** it-73, 
:uw, :m m S , 

ei^iiipiiicut, :{. 77 camp 
Ero-, represented on Aiuknl dsy- 
“Cals, xvii r 3014 
of Onion, by wnter, 284 
«nodon, by wind, 1*^ sqq., ;l L 22, 421 
n q. ; czunto* dcpressLonn, 275, J 27-S 
Ml, 32tt. 352, 355,3«7 N|., 421 sq., 
144; detractive to ruin-, 43ti &q„ 
4M r 489 mj, 

Eskmte. 2W 
E*ki. 11* 

liqaMkk Chinese, 127 ■ in Chim^t* 
iudrilecturs, 1134 


cxaitvalleai diffimiHten of, 455 sq.; 

iinpletrteiiU fur, 278 
ts-voOHs, of enins Upo ■ nt pouted 
panels 299 of rags 79. 

318: o£ Hliredft. ill); »l TJbututi 
M S,S,. tn; sij-.: offered to HJicriMf 
piH&cniri, 4^9 

Fmulsh.'s, oxoAVHtion tjE^rraicnt tovetl, 
8S7< 40&, 419 

fk-hiim, Obb^B 200; 

vi^lE^i Stupa of Stt-mo-joli, 235 
Jni(!i]oo, JLiTd.cn! ChlnE'^o, Hu* 
FdbiAidp 411 

ombWnis of dignity, 274 
FftrEiut, nrt o( XhoiHii Liunantitted 
lo, x\\i 

Fnrglinkin, *w.tt for, 495; fertility 
of, -iflrt 

felt, miKfeut, 299 

felMiui, M-k-iii. ki.Fnhrt, yiiri 

fell’■Til jmcipnt. 4D2; of Klmlitn, 

fe]t-tioekjfi (J J ni]5irkM, I7<‘ 
i i 'i■ j r, manHUiry value, U19 
fullcn, n no hut, UDu 
isr'lds, rtbiindi.nn.il la desert. 1-17 m\. - 
rise Ln level of, 2Kt 
iigurlnw, in [etTa-caUu. 'JH'J. 2H2 
‘ lenf, Miil^iil ule for, 2H2 
tfre-piitce, iiDAlmlp IiS)0, 314. 855, 
BW»420 ; rnodem* 437 
fonider, nntiqno, siV« 
lulk-lore, dijoul TnkLu niLkLtti, 189: 

cpirtiiH cualam of li. no ii-n c, Hi:! ^q. 
foren, along KhafeiL li,, 27 J : 
jangle 

faring rt£r»|il IhooLh/’ at KhnUm, 
20ld 171 ; dePilfe ii-f inoce^s, 

47« sh|, 

Fortter, G., travels of, 150 
FothtiIi, Sir L>.. i’29 
fortlflcatjois, anirfent, al Em I ere, 
420; rtt UEUft titLi, I4U; at Ak- 
riljfj&li 44^ 

11 Finn CjurrisoTw/' Cb, namk? for E. 
TitrkEvtori, llH 

friimework. of sihlwj Ktntue, 2SJ 
f«e«*. Buddbistn at Dtindan-ULli<| t 
24 h, ^7^. 291 in i.mcical 

residence, Xiya site, 373; at 
Endcrc, i20 S ^,.f UuddhiLs, 2^4 
*49- 

(rontler-poat, ruidont, 420 r 432 
fruit, nt KaRligaF, 129; at Kizil, 150 
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rrtlll-trm, linden £, 2ftO. “fl® 
Fa-taf t ii £ rruniL-lii. 470 


20 

Gimdtuiim. P«h*wjLr Aj01cj> h» 
ant- ieti t r xvi; nvt of , 110; ^cul p 1 
turn of, 35'i, 107 
(iiin-ttmm, ti^urt of, 2^2 
Gunufllia, pittnUitfi ot K 2iH>, -i^y 
Hpudctfc, pbtu fit unpwhti STB 
Fret. KB* 

"Gate*. Master* oi tho. rr 13 
tkiim JiiitS, TiiUjl. 1*19 
Cit niian officer, on PjUuLr, &5 
(ioz i|h- rUf. HS. IDS, 1SMJ *q*l> 
(rP/.TLl^, 32B 
(i 07. Ku.TU.13l, 111 
(Tbiolulmn^. 330 
tibalobub dialcels. SOD 
(Shim, OH 

Ghiirib -duilijiuii, 32D 

Glm*! Sheikh. 420 *q. 

Ghnjiik, 70 
Ghujak-imJ, ^ 8^r 

GhaiR^ Mis-ijiil, I HO 

GbnW PflB-% 7 h 
GhuLkm 47 

Ghalmtt* 47 sqi|. ^ 

Ghun, riinizii K ui| l u » !i>i - 1 * llh " |l! . ... 

,riL,fillip ol lllli ii-ILE SWh iS ^' 

■Cl MlClt > AjKOOJ Hit - s 1' " hmjjjjWJ!* 

u f , a*; mull service t-«. 1*; Ifcwnr 

nf. -20; TntmjKKl Itcmd Lo *. Hi 
Yulkiv at, 20 ±'Vb 
(ilrchn. M 

gih^H m, 4o,i 

Gi>hi h ■>„ Tiiklimiiikaiijl^Tl, 201 

(Wwiri-Auntm, Mt*, j i 

G0Jc~t*pe, 54>1 u . . 

Mold, hn urine in. 359 , 

*1 Tot Inin. 23# m,<|.; m Klu.mii 
riviiK, ‘J35; wii^'l < rotu 
-«il. 25H itqq., 264; BoM'iladi 
washed front dverH.iiJ. 
lent, liiacuvi-ry oi, w “!■ 

Gwr, 

Gonti, rtst-hmisc. IS 

(lore. Cdl- St. li«HW *■ B * 11 

Mi-* Wttddlnftt Site of, 

Gov i nri Keitib PhKuLH. I 35 
Gneco-Buddhin art. !<P r * '!? 

Khotai. xw i rtrtWfr-Bnnonai 

J^„.Sm 07, «*• 4M 


Kr*rtUi t 417 

Of Vjai, 247 

Greek dfiltie*. on *mi1h. $Jh> : 

Greek writing, mis tmlu*. AW 
(irenanl, JL, 241, 204, 44* 
w rnnml k>vd. dumped by irritation* 
43H; ri*eof, 13S: ral?M.d ibmud L 
cciUivsilion, ’263 * 27 J 
Gnhyal 1 Wiltllflnji 43 
Gahyal, Utile, 4«5 
Gnjnn, IBh „ 

OujArfl(cn»]e1i'Hib}p 17: of ki^bmir, 

(fathom) 1 T., 340 

Ifnliiklmui, ^uifle* Eifotib, 42 £?j ^i^|. i 
irriHatbn in, !i’2l; oas\* of, 441 : 
HhifilhK of ualtiwtfid nn-ik of, 43d 
si|.; Hin'-ani yf, 33,4 
£ i alcliiii. 4lHi 
(tiima. Oftjlis, 1H3 ^|<|- 

(ilami'N P- 7<l; name for 
Slili»i. 140 

liupntp chjirAtikra alldl. J 2!.f7, Mat 
IrurtKj, TiUng^ at* 13, 10 
GuHkot, 21 


list Ilii, LkH 

Aeji' (MoiSc* pUgriffil. A., AW 

Hftjtb ljitl}(iir, 1H3 

httlim imetlidrnr-nunH * A., 7- p »: fame 


ns. aai 

Hakim Shjili. 211 
UAlAlluiKh.^ai.. *** v t jnk 
ol Biuhlbisl ^iiLiilji. 290- 
ufMiUpvLhv, sq.: repr^ftntatkin 

of sikiri^ in, 4513 

Hu El ilfttHflly, coni’! of, 327, 375, 
tl13> 44K. r i.^!, 107 sd|, 

HniiKiiyri, rniiie bflfjfoml, 444 
Hm .imKtliil. Mi itnl, Ip. 13 


Hash. 443 

Hk&h. ntm Gum*. 1«1 w\. 

Hasa, tirnr Mo^i, UH 
Hji«L-Tiiin fc dlftofi 144 
Hpksba, 20H 

Hii^win Akhini, camcl-BUm, m, 

;41Li, h|. 

but. in uncienl [WinEinij, 81® 


Hrtlti Ptr. ^ 

Imatu in Khmmi mountain*, 243 
Hnxmt-Apak^ H-lirinc, 141 
Hasura^jk^iui, 1S7 fiq- 
HiumtSultnll, 144 
llrifn, LV. Sven + rxploratumft nf. 
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ix p 84, 1>2 P ya, hh, las, 149, 191, 
9tt, 975, Mi, 426. is*, 460, 1 77 
hemp, tai lifKiknt string, SOS 
Hendrick*, Father, 182 
Heradutn*, know* Da rd* and 
Afrldis. Itt 

Hindu, foIlMi, 3tH 5 money¬ 
lender* in K. Tu rkc^lnn, 130, 
ISO SHJ. 

Hindultlsh, 34 
Hindustani, aprcrMl of, iwl 
Hfuen-Tq*ng k Chines pilgrim, hi* 
miareKt in spiritual object*. xiv; 
churned its pulron, nil e route* 
fallowed by, 2 , 72 ; visit* to 

UaddhLst countries, 12 S 3 *« 

Tang Seng, kb.; 1B3, 137, |.^>, 
107, 170, m ; his birth-plncc, 
IH2. m 3 records local cult, 19ft, 
201 r mention* Ml. Gosrfiiu*, 241 
e>]4|.; dmcrifatfs nil rines of Khtitna, 
204 , 2(17 3 rotates tageud cif 

Nngini, 203 ; legend of hoU" rftffl, 
30H; knew legends about Tnlita 
■linkiii 11 . 323; Hr. Sl-ya-kl. ft;47 ; 
mention* Niya.342; rofero So mo- 
innrinl lower*, 3h 7 ; hi* elymolo^v 
of itkuie Khobin, M 12 3 records 
tradition ikbout colon Untlosi of 
KiioliLiJ r 4015 : refer* to 1 Khhiii, T 
43W ; fellUc* legend of lln-tado- 
kta, B-Ui. 4ftH; visile Pi-mo. 4ft I 
«iq r ; hi* records vmitlnued, -Hi3 - 
records pkm* custom, 4Si) 
historical geography. survey work 
needed fur, 1 

IJiung-ni] | llu n h h H h'gcnil of r |H4 
Iiu-]u-lo kin, legend of, ft 2 ft, 430, 
4ftK 

Hrarralfr, l*r, A. F. Rndoll, form* 
eolation of tYnml-A^iim anli- 
Hufclies, viil 3 assistance rendered 
by, is, nit; 170 hBOO ; deciphers 
nan-Indian Language, ftOH imid. 3 . 
47ft, 460 

hom^teAdSr plans of ancient. ft70 
Ho-ntm. province, 1H2 
tmr*e. painting of. ft hi 3. hors* 
milLinerv, ancient, 3|y> 
IkonwHxmafjH, wooden, 40ft 
Howell, Cnpi. K. A. 11.. 

Jlsien-'ki.uin (City prefect), Ch., 140, 
Hi 

Hslctai ^enendh Ck, 12* sq, 

Hunon Ifcdni. Amlirvn of Kenya. #ft | 


sqq, ! first visit to, S3- 1 * : hia 
interest in Tung-Bettg, ftftfl : hi* 
hdp, 3ftrt r 410; his hlslnrkai 
nenHe, 42ft; -120, -1441 farewell visit 
to, 441 Npi.; an* isomer rendered 
by, sxi 

Hu-kao, ancient snnnaslory^ Slo 

ac[q r , MO 

Humrvyun, Wjk^ir, fti* 

Hu-nan, province, 16 f J n 404 
Huii^jiry, leminiscenees of, iSs, 131+ 

11 LLEkH r Aitm-k Kholnri, 104 
htinter>, of Ti^wakkd. J J7 J i 
Huhkk, chiefs of, 312, ;4H sijq. ; 
lladr cafitle, LEf, 41 -q. 3 H unza 
liummi^e, 144 4 q- ; Murza levies, 
503 HK moLlikliuii Ruliats. Lf5 
106 ; ] Eunzu |K. , i>p3e> their nukrcli- 
ing, : llatir phiwesi, 1CH 3 their 
race. 3 %: rotation:- wllh Chinn, 
ftS): road In. 29 ; fluIkzn River, 

truck along, 42 N|q, e Hunzn 
Vnlloy, 27 *qq. 

HydAspes, the prosetll Jhelikm IL, 
ft sq, 

lBlt,klliPi„ villager of Kiya, ft44, ftris, 

aw W| M Sft7, 6$J 

IbrttMm Akhim. Daro^ha, ftom 
Korlja, [330, :tt 2 , ftil. m r 370, 
963, 419, rJ-"» r 427, 130, 132, 140 
Ibrahim Mnitah, "■ treasure-seeker, 1 ' 

2fhH, t?0 

ice, for watat-enppty, 830, 410, 412 
ide*pit P aneient, ft70 
taoctDfiFtipby. Buddhist, L-hJ 
IgtityalE, m 

llohi, city of Ktio 4 an h 313 
Itegtminif 110 

Ielui tn JiLfik r ladik.^ta^nr, pi l^rlmafie 
to, 3ftI, ft44 sqq + ; llx shrines, 347 
M|- 3 tOiub of, ft4'l S iulMiLErers 
from. 372; return to, OKI sqq, 
ImiLUk MliSa Kik:-ini r *hrine of, 21^7 3 
nmrket of. 4^3 
tannin Hlmkir Padshch, If ft 
taiinuks, worshipped at KhoEnn, 20 S 
Impleinent-i. undent hnosehold, 
xviii 

India, InUnance of classicnl art in, 

307; classLcikl language of, iv- 
(Tm^eo-Ruddhifit art in, 46s e 
KhrPtali catafiLsod from, 40:5 ; 
nun* on N.W. frontier of r \\ 
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India. Government of. rteqpirop 
C*nt»hA*laii Autiqulti**. vlii i 
sanction* Stein's explorations, Lx; 
thuiifecod fry Clricn Eul Ml Congress, 
xifii; enables Stein lo elaborate 

result ssiii 
Indian Caucasus, 22*1 
1 in i itL^i Influ border Sin* oF r 

422 ; lnrlip.il shrines, visit* to, 

34l« 

Ind^Innuitl dialect, a£ni 
lil.hp^eyEhlim*. named in KIjjl- 
rcssbtbi tablet*. 404 ; Indti- 
Scvthmll 4ft0 

Indus, courwi of. ±1 ; route in Valley 
ofp 2d 

lEiiln^irLi^T of imolfiHt KholiiEi, xviih 
IL?4 ^l|r 

IpKlibni wooden tn.h]ti L^ fc lir*t dis- 
03 very uf H 855 *qq* e shape* a"d I 
construction of, 85t sqq.1 preser¬ 
vation of r «S5H ; ooptfm t* of + 3^1 i 
dn IPS on , Slid 1 sealed t-nvv]np» 
of K withered apecinum*, 370: 
more find*. liliil, 574 ; blank 
stationery, 375 E fra® ■naient 
nihfrirth heftp* 3*5 sqq.I with 
dilutee characters, 886 3 techni¬ 
calities of w^dgo-shaped tablet*, 
Liy 3 sqq .3 fastening of oblong 
tablets, 891 sqq. t claflaicfil KWll* 
on T JftMi <|, : doeiplrtfmiiit of 
ennienl*, 89* mh| t ; chroudlofllml 
evidenco of Chlm'tfe tablets, 404 
inscription*, in Bralmd ohiracters. 
2-HiL; in Cbiwe and Tibetan, -117 


Mfl, 

[ran. ancient<501; Uu&tiWteIwidans 
of, 45 | 

Iranian race, 14W; pby*™ ijpbat* 
46 

Irkt^hiiim, 4SK i*q. 
i rrl utfillon in Ilill 3 ¥a h 34, -t*. 47 ; OH 
Tiislmriim. 77: Ifti, *H?; fm(H 
Niva M, t 345 sq. E from ^printf*. 
m; from YAr-tnagH M-* *U 
aq. ; abandonment of, 325 *q, l 
causes dU cteposltin *q* l 

difhcultie* about, 4157 iq-t j tI| l , |j:" 
meni for. 4d: extension of. l&a, 
430 ; posable extension of, 371. 
84<s: mentioned in KhnrOiuitm 
tablets, 402 ;: IrritPittoB canals. 


ivneieiit, 831 
Irsdutd Pit**, 55 


Islam, wmkn^ In. 247 
Islam Akhun, “ freafluif^furfher," 
1H51 H|r, lS9 r 30-7: h?1Ih old boobi, 
4711 arrested. 472; pupar* seised 
With him, 472 sq. J frl* previous 
impo^lurw, 477*: Ills aswodatcs, 
474 ' r bis erose-FJtftinLnnlion. id.; 
nukas eorifo^Loi], 475 *q- ; de- 
aoribes fargerleH, 177 ajq. his 
pienocu poni+ihnwnLi, 47L> ^ 14 .; 
his slyiia--- :m*L humour. 4^0 *q,? 
wishes to visit Kurope, 4^2 
Islam Ik»H. from KhoLnn, ftarcgbfti 
L>14. 320, 238 aoq. f 257, 314, 

327 ; promoted Beg ol Kara"kL-Lnh r 
442 3 145, 485, IK 7 ; farewell to, 
4 Ka 

I si LirAin 236 *q.. 33-^ 

I^Hii-huiak 1 ■ ■ 1 1 ul =■:■!:.■ I • -. 21U,. 
2313 sq. 

IVOEj. ancient curing in* 360i 374 : 
silo called ,J the liouses with 
ivory , 11 24£ 

Jaiu. id Khutan r csaHed K yn, f 25S ; 
dap^illK of r 2-12 sqq.; found in 
Yunmg-lash 1L bed, 207* 253 
rqq T ; p™ 0 ts frocti, 254 : VtJo&l 
in China, 2.32 : jade pile, 25:1 
Jama4a, 200 k 251 
.Tanguruk, gor^e, 209 
jflr. ancient, 343 

JyvBJit Siiigli. Mini) Ihtjpul. h, .^2 ; 
reini ns in iU j ^crt r ^Sl sqq.; his 
ailment, 30$ : his excellent, 

services, 404 

Jesuit surveyor*?, in Chinn, i Up 
J hclam It.. 3 £q, 
jifida t n fruiutree, T M 481. 438 
jitjit t hJ moawnitfi w T., 496 
j%ii r ^valley/ 2 T. 

Jht.n . evil frpiriuof dt-HKtu 272 P -HhI 
JUnJnhavnrshuinn, king, 40<"» 

Jlya. 4-W 

Johli^ou. Mr., limp of, 302, 214 
Jnmherkum h 4 bS 

jungle along Keriva il. h ;t4£l sqq. ; 
nlung Siju B., 550 *t|> 

K^nrc.is, 4K|i 

Kiklirs p Le. + BmldhuEa, I 1 l:> 
lUkaba), J Tati 1 of. 1HH sqq. 
Kai-yneii, Chinese perii.M|, 279. 818. 
418 uq. 

Ktilu A andeuL tsil^, 401) 
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K&li% I'liHa*, Kilili 

EAiii^ir^KEi4tlik GL. 10a 
Kmgnt. Tibetan canon, 41? 

Kikiijut, inline lor Hunan And Xnj?ir. 
31 

Kimgnti-. etililL^ of, 32, 3,H 
K ih EdtAr-kitM.liiii.,. mm of, 9 4s 
Kupbir-M i/rii. ItM. ^end of , 30ti 
Ljfn, - blnekp" T. 

KurftHb'ibc. 4*7 

kum-dim^, nucient site of, 354 : 
-[jirL lor P ; nrrivjil lit. 428 n L ].- 
i i-’i tin Inti of Fnrltlied petal. 42!) n|I|,l 
it- purpose 431 ; lind.8 nt, 

4ilSt FTOtaw&J* 433; iltpartMTE 
Imin. 4:i-E 

KiiifL ^t isi>rj*t*, 220 

Kttrft-ktwJh lL h 107: from, 

267 : upper in inn* of*225. 2H7 ; 

moumiiin Above, 23S, 181; 

Vrtlln \ uf, 227. 232, 2J3. 23*. 241 

^lj. 

Kumi-kiHh,* town. H1 :i r |tfF, -q_ ^ 
wmlon of, 4*5 —i|c(3_ ■ market of, 

Kuin-k*ufh *"'* “'JO- 

Kaes.-Lm . ijil. ■ , 85 mj. t sp -|,, J«7 
kftiLL.Uir. s!L’f-iL111 r 435 

Kam-kir, H;ll|hl .ml. I EH 

knfiL-kil IjlIIj-mu . Nil 
KiLiA-koninn -pur culM, ?* 
knni-konnn 174, J86, 101. 

203 

Kunt-kiil, Liilli. 3iLk* T tfl. ta miu., 
104, 107 

Kitm-Vul Mra^nr, 1*4 M|. 

Knrmn^lm !JLwh. Vidlcj, 030. il?P 
wp|,. 39H- vi|,; xlnden at head of, 
220. 2251 

Kiira^hke-flHtlrjjiU]. 4 13 
Kiim duihr, nut of ++ Four Garri¬ 
sons," 418 

ijjru-ipr, uprin^ cI'h.mJ mlkd, | 
Kata-kU. in SiirikoL 751 
Kata- 3111, -tmmi. 185, 1 k 7 
kam-tis^Ji-a^litL or kiira-tn^hii;. 
1H5 

Knr*-tniih Punh, .Hn. lOSsg. 

*«ra»rf r J J'. r watab-itAtlcm caIU-cI, 53. 

71J, rtl, loy. Ill, 110 wg, 

J,wnNfCB** t 78 , in mj, 

K a f^Vin II k P town. 173 Mpj. ; Aatfrui 

uf. *tr ChAl)|f-Dtann ; JktSAfr i>f b 
174, 176: E. bonier of district, 

1!H 


tiprfif-u, plntcutiH cai!ed + 07 
Kurkin Ik^H 74 

Kami Shall Ik 1 -;, H3 r tW isqq., IDfi, 

m 

Hiknji-minglip J41 

Kik 4 blgur h Approach lo, I 10 h 1 J 1 I; 
-3 ii v fti. 121 tsqq.: llireutcn lei|_t 
flitUAtlnn nl. 123; crnfLHincn of. 
12-7: Kn^iuEk Cnctyulate nE „ 131 ^ 
■' -New Cil>' nf, 13IS wqq,; tlr.-E. 
Stan from. M9; rOCnns to. 491; 
ilepArtim from. 435; undent 
Kniib^irp cEklliil Su-k\ 4fi4; old 
site of. IT2 : one of 11 Four Garri- 
fiom.’' 41 fi 

KonIib, 25? : tor »(,. 2IW 
Knshiaiirt in, 4 HQg., 13; anli- 
qUAHoo work Ln„ ii: ¥UltiqnitleH of, 
IS; link hunt n-i of, ay j - eooli&H 
from, 2-3 : tbrimirlr .>( Kin.LV. u-T. 
6; conmitzlion wjili klioUiin 21W ; 
Io4uwk of. 233; MnF|j« of, 
rpioiniM^Mice?! of, t*iu iqq,, |H‘>. 
501; UJ|R^niphv ai, 1^ t™pa of fe 
^lp 27; 30,33 

K-:i -bjjj i i i, l*Ji£iuiijn\ 52, U'W, 4^; 
KiuhunrJiH, ehiLrfl^UTthtkn i4. 4. lia; 

HI kiicULO. iHIt; Kt ... 165, 

ft.7 

k-1-.b If, yiJt w)i|,, 217 s ‘21 1 ' ■ I -1 
Ka-h Vall<!>\ ^Iju’iiMTH uf, 238 
KjL.Htin Akhttli, hnotar .?i 1W*kM* 
24s. 272. 276« W2 r H3H -g.. :iXn 
Knufmiinji, ML, HH r 4 fMj 
Kniimk-lkl, 112 

Kaurikk-Kin^bikU, III , ill, iht 
kAUrnk ku?, 241 Hjq. + 4sJ 
K|jeiii h 4n7 

Artron, 4> cmnldn:3ii/ 4 T., 87 
Kj^jlii. 426 
K^-pek hkwi, 11& 

Ki!civil. tvwu + 31:3, ;ia:i -P|. ; st.Lit. 
[josh. H39; fioeond staj nl g 425: 
fnrf-w^ll visit lo, 4 41 -qij. : Aubnn 
of, *rr fluuiiK'lhOoi; Bcg^ of r 
JIH2 mi, ; Vnmcn i?f, J34 
KH-riya It., 275, 2H0 P 34)1: 
old O0umi ftf t 334 T nmrch^ 
6Junp. 3S0 wqq,. 426 nqq P ; onoe 
riiu-Keil Trtfim It., 432; return 

•long. 434 : injiTfdu 1 * Of, 4241 

K.5, ^ r Kuen-ium Fk L No. 5 
(hoe) t T-. 27a 

Khafctrl ntrjnejlfmderfl, 150 wijn, 
Khuihibr, Ikitmli-i, 451^. 


INDEX 


Klmfcbe, 202. 2fil 

KhiitkliuJ^ Chfiti ii Mtiefcint legend 
of, 2m 

khftm, cotton fabric tdEmi, 34 y; 
b undent rubric Uku. S74 
Kltn n-si ri L r 14W wcjq. 

KKuki'ij^hilii, undent script, doou- 
niMlH in, si* « E ,. 24S aq.; coin 
le^-tld* in, 2nR ; dmEimcnte 
fmjmi In., 343 >-|. p Kf4; on 
tit h|ri*, ifi/EH e niL Kinhitm inn{!^ 
lion*. :-H ™i brought to H hi>tn n 
From Imltn. H*V2: liithfr lElhim- 
menl* Elk,3*5, :iUtk ^ r | r ; decipher* 
rnem nf Kb. detenu umts tftftl M| £ fi : 
pntn!t. V n l [ph3CflVLdt.-£^‘ ipF. 404 Mj, 
KFuui-ni, undent *Lt*. 109. 143 *ipi_ 
AViur, ■■ writing" T., 2fln - M .|, 
KlaiLyi-nd l f Til 

A r AifiW p Ll Chim^u + " T., \i:i2 

Kh^oii-Hen^l IUWII+ fir-l urriv.il 

lit, 19-1 -tp|.: 'iijeond *tay at, 247 
-'lu : lit in! ^uy ILL, 2W.i\ return 
to. IJ2; ilipirture ft■ ,'i 11 r l!H >; 
AdiEwlii of. I'nii-j iiirin; HntAra 
of, -ls;t ; L-iLr^i-t^ id, 1 t3: tmfii 
ml- 4*3 : l ■ 1 11 Li v n c i» j ns * dwellings in, 
i'W; Jil, -201 ■ Ml, 4 if. 

iiL,hL^rii-.H of, Up?, 41E; j-Litc 

id, 2-52 -1 |^f : local vv.ir>li3ji , 1 r p 
“-ME. ->j7 : ImikLiiuIj td, 343 i 
*■ 13 Id n rui New Towth " of p 4H-C, 

: petty trade in, J*5 wj, - 
Fivers of, 197 ; rural* Ih 7 : Tanya 
*4, 170^ W, boundary nf, 194; 

History ul Khobm : Abtt Bllr'ii 
J 4 i 1 Li- lit, 261* ■ ancient art id, xvl ; 

(Ltlcivttt I'JtpilJi] of, 203, 2jA-i |M^ 

2ii7 ; imdeni deriignaliuii nf t 3 | :t ; 
JtnefelM iintiMric- cpf, wiki - 
HJItlenl IrtUgtlkgt? llI _ xii; antdiiat 
nruned of, 102; artluBnlcigjijcal 
inU-ri'^ of P IV ; ISuddSii.Ht l'eiII in, 
19-5 * 31 . 3 .; EttnldliHt ^eniiiH. loci, 
3*7 ; litidillii'Jl pllgYUnage plhX 
of. 344; Lhkrldliist shrine of, 

"ill I: Hilddl 1 iht temple* of p 2isl>; 
CHsnt-nc cull Kliolan YrUlien, 25*5 ; 
ChEilese influence &U wit: cEn*sd- 
L'nl urS in, -PL4i; L'lassim! 40 t.Ih 
inuI til. wii: coins of KIsoLilu 
wish KEinninhthi legend,*,, ;i 11; 
“Four GnrrisoiLs/^ Khuimi Auenf, 
ilH; <irH-eodluddhist art in, 
lli^tCiricrtl CtmliccltDn v. r ttii Kit*h- 

u 


MS 

iinr, 3SM ; histoiicft .1 inpurtnlm 

of. XV ; I lidiin 1 ft rt in, H2S3 : prinee 

of. In Chinn, vviL; naiitnl dtliu 
oU wE; -'Hi* Cilit-s T ' of, X\X ; 
imdUicm of iu CM>ku]Lhiiiion from 
Ttixiln, 40^ 

Khtrtnn iwephs love lotEericM, 

: pilKriina^’ of, 2fi7: pro^, 
P*atiriw for ffold, 25K- rM t-inl 
Hhiftl^am of, 4Mrt 
KluiUtim, nneiont ruime of Khohm. 
103 

KhuditlNid, "Ul-:-ij 1 j, 

KllUnjcmh l^jisw, i '7 
Klinnjfjnlj It,. ^ 

KtnirliK, m 

KhiiH-Et-be3 s Am wp|. 

Ivli U hIi-|j IhIiJjl k VjiIIeit, 3 
Kifi"|iftti.-ii> > old miriLL- of Sju-ikoJ. 13 
ksi-Him, old nti-ij.. t>E KrUili^ar, 132 
Fi j'fliUlik, roniHh;^ at h 449 
jtihi«uiurl^f k l a r, 402 
KHit rfijilikl \'&^ 59 ^, 

^Vlrjii ilHV'ket^ for s 

Kiniiun jl>. 379 

A-j'fvrWfr, “.iMTin-. ■ }'. T tw, Ui4 : 
of K hi >lilh p 2oa; ^ 1 1 Turta^tflli, 493 

kjf{ifw ifidt-hLit^ 74 . j.h, m:s 

Kir^duz 1 N-ril^men, tLT, 7 tf. jKM, Kfp 
imP E j , ItkH; hb guides, 971 wnincii 
"F, ^7 : tilm A Ini >Im.. 1% no. 
iNvjfrL. fettn called, dm- 
KiiiEtiin^ikrisfn R,, 15 *p| 

^Eri'-iiiLL, 2f>7 

f uM.fr I vmIiI Koaiti, T., 232 
WtW p “ ml - T_ 

Kisil. uri^is. -srj, 

Ki Kill dn ink 154 
Kldl-Jil^n. 1 14 
KiAil-kuEkt, :t39 

Ki^it-u, 3E,„ U'J |:t:s : hend- 
waterj of P 4 Si A 
KriEphl. % .32 
Knehknr-Ogiill, 427 
Kohmuii|kur r wncieiit \fi_ Hcwripg« f 

imritL <“ nh«phenl P Rp T, r HAO 

ftuJtF !.lue/ T “ jjrwrt, r> T. 

K<ik-moilculi, 111 

Ki.ik-robiit, 1 S 9 Htp 

Kok-sel m., ICH 

Knk-Ael ft|, (in fie? I>eSlcE. HI 

Kofc-sel ritik. 110 , lit 

Kok -tMk P J5ti m. 

KDttimidinlf Mill. 107 
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Kakjtr* 93, 17S *q- 
iA uM T ” T. 

famt-wfitihr* bl dd Urtrn, 1 'Le, rained 
4Lle„ T, F 153, 4 IS, 4*0 
Hongur. range called. 101 
Kongur-debe Gl., 105 
K<hA« 'i IT 
Kcwh langtr, 1*0 
KniSciOwCHlst, 501 

Kndm. W; «tw of - Four 
Gmrri^msC 41 m ; tquk^ to, 433 
Kirch kadi thiilaki, 243 
burn-hum, ran^v, 202, 2S3. 225 
K-p.:t. 5 Until ahi^h'w uiirreyu In. 
251; sighted [nun K»rijfc, 339;. 
s3«hled fnoui Endero H, n 423: \nA 

vie*." rjf B 

Kncn-lut-ll Fenli No. 5, 2 ffll sq „ 211 
Pri|.. 217 sqq - ^ * £t Muzda gb 
Knkvai'. in ^isriknL, 7* 
ktil h'*tl} r - 1 take,’- T. 

Uni-langur, • ■! ■ I a ho, 192 
Kulma lYiBii, s#l 
JtNMriJ, name for jjuk 1 yitn, 3>>i 
Kdmnl, VmmM r 3117 
Kudi'i-Bhnhidftn, nbrine, 3 I>h 
K om-DftWJiiU 77 

KtH)i rnlinL4 |, iut&bkliiEi^ Hlirint!, L'.i4 

Rqq* 

Jth! rw w p \H ™ lm* gra** I. T-. 15 4,1*3, 
275, :tU5 -i, W i|-, 343. ;-i7U. 
41,1, 423, 127 : used in wnlls, 437 
Ktuuil, I'ah^. 23ft, 242 
Knnitt nghd, 2 ?i- 
Jt'N nJii f■ f , ■' ulWulHS 1 ' T . 21*il 

Kushafla kings ruler* of Punjab, 
343. 360; iiQmnnekliire cd, UW; 
inwTl|ition* of, -U?4 
Ktt4l ana-sena, 4iK5 
Kit* tana, ancient name of Kbotnii, 
402 

Kuya, 4*7 


LanuTliERS recniLlmg of, 272 ^q.; 
Wtgtft of, 234 

Lachin-Ata, pilgrimngi' place oF r 
43G, 483, 440 
lacquer, ancient. 311, 405 
fiadak, trail i“ lu r 2tW 
I.Duliiki^, 130 

Lahore, *l*y nt, a- CampogELa oE, 
103; ttctghdl garden* nf T 400 ; 
momiinenl* of. 500 
JnHjjtr, * k tniTolJBis' khtJtier, 14 T. 


taigrair Ai + H1 atiei mIjliU at resthQUM." 

T., 341 

Lunghm, 241 -*\\\. 
language, of Wakhnn, 4-1; unknown 
L. 297 M|q.; languages Lai 

citmp, 52 

h-iif'gdil. lined in Rinilani statuary. 
250 4q., 330; on excavated 

intuit, -403 .¥|.; found at Turn- 
^filial, 447 

legther, anairnt dDoudienta uit, 3ft5. 
390 : in in riding of Sanskrit 

MHS.. 301 

legend, nf Hodo4n-litis 430; of 
hihotan mkm, 293; of Somiyn 
site, 2B5 : repx'wntofl in 

undent ptintinsyf, 319; k^tunlK 
about ' 1 1 1 >,k1 1 l 11 :!‘_k jl n, ;i2H 
l.hii,- .-. i,f 1 tiiLc^.-,, ;Sii -i..| : ,ti Kjtnjul, 
-Lft r of NiifiLr, 32 
ft, Chinese road measure, 119 
IjitiJs-^leh, Li-sleh 
iih\t(tkti r li 3i'tu-r, “■ l fc r. B 403 
Li-sielb 1 Mdi-sida, l^i-t^Lj, anctotit 
Joeuj natm-. 'Ml r-qq. 

Li-lea, In-^ieh 
LiuEiL'hlfV Mr. ncul Mrs.. 124 
Liu-Citcn^ i lb HlxCitk's ^) r 813 
Ijhi-Dtrin F AHibin d Yarkand, 152, 
107 srjq., 174 sq. 

Lin-KLn-tnn^. Mple in rn?m^r\ of, 

133 -1 g h |, 

LLu-LaL-flu Ln, 137 

loeal cult, Ln KhoUd, 105 »j.; fl t 
SdEni^a, 205 

LiHfal tt'^end, of holy rata, $QH 
b'Hcai tmditjcn, ctmtittuily at, 139 
kiMjnl wurdhip, lemniitj of. 257 

St*-**, biink- of. 331. 107: en^idd 

in, JSH 36^k 42J, IH; 

b-ni iily rkf ., 345; rai l Mbs lu, 350 
I -i«p 1 1 t samgsula), 4 i;i 
Ixip-nor, IfOnte to, 113EL, 542 
Inins, rajtreetnted Ln fii-scoes, 292 
aq -1 «roi*-n in Krt*h|nir k 292: 
|hjdtf>1 al In fonu nl, 2KH 

M t u.M][Txrv, Mr- G., 5; r^i- 

dence of, 120 eqtj.; ki* indnenev 
in K. Tiiflii-Htim, 127; tailed Mil- 
Lt.bjin.jieh by Chinas 135; 140; 
aeqnin> MHK.,:WIO h 3tl pqq.,315; 
4311, 471. 473 p 4f», Ml i his mt- 
vices lo remiareb, xsn 
Macdondh Prof. A, ,\, r dij 
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MuihnmnVti 13 

MftdnMfthk (gehooU). of Kjli jjhiLiik, 
1*0: &f Uimiii Jafur, M7 « E . 

M rt fcLUfjijiMi r tit]e P in KhiiroHhthi 
tflhkts, SKI 

liELii r Buddhist suhawh i-MW>; 
itii ill; worship, H30 
Mshiii Khwcija, stint, 244 
tnAil trait,, of nnclfliit sLnlui?. 4iLH 
mails, ie* dab 

MfliirmHh dirine of Hu M., 142 
MflitwTi Ihuldhi* r 244 
MftknjA, 4?i7 
M il I nko I.ii":m, 4-.U i 
Mandarins, at Kmdl^nr, 1'^; 
Ambtos 

Manner* Smith, Cwptr. *e€ Smith 
mniiu^ri[iiH, t!3e&¥Hh-d At UudAH- 
I'il U \, 21)5 *jk|. ; lit Endp r 414 
Mp|.; fnftgtiienl i>f r 24*4 : **■? in- 
scribed lablGlfl, Polhia 
map, of Stein 'b Hlirvevs si 
tiuLrehin.i' puwurfl, of Kanjulis, 51 
Mar CutiilL ? 

Mliw Polo. 141, 434 sqq .; - I'ein 1 
of. 325 


Mirgilin, 5CW3 

lurjryf, Kashmir pStietiua Galled, 7, 
17 i of A3n.ii 4M: of Uuyiin, 25 
lisAFtettin^, At NijA s 342; *rr 
Hfl.au re 

UNxrtofrin* i pony-men), 14, IS 
marmot^, HiiDiliiyfHl. 10, ^£1 
Mirfmu, nl Tyre. 72 
MatAqp^ 13 

mflllLEiUr ol ancLfllit roof. Mil 
Mauri Tim Stupa, HI *<p|. 
muztir, |J sacral LON lb, 1141 shrini?/- A. 
1iffl**iU, pfEiLi-LertcU-JL mund, 21*4; of 
Kohmurit ^44 ; of Snmayn, 31 w : 
of Qrdiuu-Padshah, 154 aqq,: 
YAnmU 

pilgrim to. 1?!.! 

qk4 L-cL n F dispensing of. 75; nought 

at Kliolfln, 250 
Mdinsiy, (iecieml, 500 
mendicant monks. inirb of, 203 

merry'tfo-roimd, miraculoiiB iiaca[wj 

bj% 430 
Mer? h 5f>l 
Mik*, Cflpi- P. J.* 

millinery, nneiciit, 4fi3 
MittAUr, 2" 

rwiWtaiH ' head of a thousand,” 
T. r official called. Cfl, 49* 


Mininmr^, 1 ?, le* 

Mlniaba Pus*, 54, oft, 04 

11 impuLhni steward," 4H8 
in I rodk-vworking ilntde, 4 Oft 
Mirzu Alim, from Kokand , N, H2, 
123 

Mlrzn Haidar, ehronfota of, MS ; on 
Early it If.. 492 
Mtsgar, 50, 53, 55 
mlijtlf, Chines* coin, 1IW. 171 
Mila*. 232, M3 wp 
mocflifliuBp Cbaruks 
Mohaml Murp, 1, 0 
Moil, lK7 r 100 mi*. 

Mtikui In _ 1*7 

monastery, excavation of, 300S the 
llu-kuo m.p 315 nqq. 
monkey, dgnrine^ of, 2-Vj ; j|olil 
RlatMCtlO of. ■S-B.t 
monks, Chint^% 315 Stjij. 
mn^quo hohool, 273; >flid fil^hJis 

monnHiiti riekntiSBp '.H, MKt 
MwImIh stAKh Pk.p22fl 

Miiji.-iiirmHljihrui. 42 
MuluunmAiknB, K. TurkaiAn t^on- 
qvemd hy, xv 
Muhnmimw Ju, i2;-S 
MakfUrHELiHl Ntili?., 45 
lluhnimTnid Sfl/im, chief of flutfc^fl, 
40 

Muhjkmmai] tin Cl, of lluri^n. 10 

Muhnmmiid Shnhp hnnter, 42s 
Mnl uim mud Sidiy, 471 
MuhaUIUwJ Tni i, 174 
MiiliiimniAHl Yupul + . F Ml, H4 
miijtitrir* <L'UStixihui^ of ahridet), A.. 
155 *ti. r 15 -h 

Mullnh^. of Kuhimiri Mumr, 2Id 
Mullwh H}uih r 42s 
MuT^hnh Vallaj, BO 
Murkhun, 50 wp 
Mnikoshii 54 
MuK-tfljfh. mnK^ 32 
AlUK-h^AUi, F^, 7H &v\ rm S5 JWpi.p 
y0 4\q-: iHflot on, y ( ; 

glflcirr^ of, y7; hafght 

of., HVj ; hiphuBt point resellwl 
on, HM) H|.; jsoihF uf, 25 
YluA-tAjish, Kupii-lucin Pk. 5 caH^I, 
210, 217 Hiq.p 320, 2:33, 237, 230: 
glaclfira of, 222, 23*1; nPrtluirn 
aiopes of, 301 

N*o*, storm dtdtSiW. rvpr^sefiled ah, 
135; VB^eanl of Nh^a Mj. 203 
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X^i'm-khani!.* mound of. 

^Wmi-khana* aht-plnui'.* hut, 545 
Ni^ir, hill tract, 31, 34 ‘ Sogir 
people, 5Dj th-nlf bravery B2 
Nmzn»Ta*h Fas*, 7^ 

NOMnrfj, ti.rm for NuiutJuh, 402 
NnkiKa<Ftu i |iau. 20, 25, 77 
Xar-Bftflb, 4«3 n»j„ 4t?y 
^ r *^forLfl33s r cii Ki^hmir, Utf 
'■Nkw City, 11 -iv KwdiRAr. KhottUl 
Ntw MiSnbn^ K, Turfcefflan 
«*IU?d, 1SU, 133. 13T- 313 
Ninz, lalhiiurcT h 297. Aflfi 
NiiiK Akhiaii. Chine** Interpret 
1"J4. 177. IrtsS. 217. 220, 1M0; 
hi charge- Hjf ponien, 2715, 3Blt T 
All - troahlt^imEi conduct wf, !^1 
,«W-; farewelUo, IrtH 

If Akim Beg, Yni-kiirul pftkw 
of, 163, Ini ’ governor of K ha tan, 
-'77; exploits Yinkeui "jte, 2-7H; 
liM WmimMih nt ItujLij] Jikiar, 
31*: 411, 441 f Khataii ra-Hitleneo 
uf, 4m 

Nfc-jun^, undent tumii' of Niyn, 342 
Sihh, 31 uqq.; ?sEi>riii i liy of h 23. 32 

iiimfr'i^, in ancient painting. 3111 
Si-JL Volley, 2-J.i, 227 242; 

IflfldrtK of, 230* 237 J, fur'll i'll. 
227. m 235 

NiyiL, owi*, 332 tsqq -: ancient 
frontier of Khotnn. 342: idem 
ti Iie-lI with Xi-jnng t BIIEi; u;nib 
■luJttfcB acqnired ikI, -343; Enbourerfl 
brought from, 113; re him to, 
124 ; murahe* in:ir, 125 

Ancient Eille iievniid Niya, 
Orni reported* 837 : arrival al K 352 
Mj- ; Einil excavations 334 dqq, - 
rtiimil resiliences, 372 sqq. ;. an¬ 
cient rilbbiih brapn n Bk 7 *qq. 5 
K tfei 1 n i^-hi 11s i doctiiDM] La, 390 sqq. 
XiyiA H., fed by inahahe*, 345; eotlr&e 
of, 34-7 eqq,; efuU in jianjilr, 350 
GLj.: p-il]i4-4lliss- along. 421 
Noru, 4IH1 
S T Dth&(, 2> 

nm> Sanskri t limKuogc. in undent 
MXS4-, m#i iss uffliutv, Mi, 414, 
lib 

Numdah. ancient jm^dl^obtfa, 119: 
w immadl 

Xuru. bill Mnitni of, M3 
Nurullah* 3311, 3*1 
Numnani, 153 


Sys^a.. mythic locality, 22H 

Qjihbh. (cnulai], 412, 4$9 
opts, antique, 4!J3 
Qeh-tbbc, 11)6 

otlmial dofitunento, in KlutPQ&hibi, 
3b I »qq. F 3iU 

oilmk^ l- Knojikiii #J, 3fll 
** old iHKiks," 1^4 - Eorj'iinj' of r 474 

" i Ohi City/' Khotin, Kafib^ar 
Oiiiiha Valiev, 217 1 21L), 22iJ w|, 

Opa, wuilt IS3 
Opai, 114, 117 nq, 

Oprnnj* i 30 

orchrmb, Atnninit of rtneiorU, 

321 »q., lUU 

(Jfdwim-l^Uhiih, nJjrliae uE, 153 riqq. 
OriorLlnllab, In tfmatlofio] CotiRros* 

of.VLii 

urDOfiiijnU, itncknt ImUi+n. 42 
0*h r start for, 41W ; arrival at, 413^ 
Oumaii ItN 
Otn 1-imgav, 341 
UvIk 7LF 
Ovtre LiiiiRiir. 341 
OxtIK, dmllUKB JLTVIfc ChE^ 1-7, 5Hj 
sonrcv^- ol, rTO, l>4> eiqq.; tTp^-i* 
Valley of, ISA; wnt*rfihc3 cpF, 4',n1 

FilSAtv 172 

|iAiDik^l panele, imeifiil, from VHm- 
nlan-niiq, 290 295 ^q., 507 

sqq^ 314 r 317 fO|i], ^ from Kmfcre T 

mi 

IMijmtu 1 felt T., I-7b 

pulLLORmphy, ChtnrA 1 , -170 
FaJkus Atheoe, on cky-mib 3.-117, 
svli; reproclunird in Vl^iettE, 
ilk 

pnlm-ieftvthJ.^ for wriiinR, i-T 
Pnffllrn, ethnic walei‘atti‘4 Oll K 45 ; 
view over, 101 ^ Tp^bdiinibmh F. r 
57 -11 ig. : Ku^-iiLu Family, 4U0 mi, 
Fami^ki Font, Rj, 4snt 
Fanrllarill, Alubmi nf kbotutt, 2Q« 
H|q,,2ll; pTopitmtu- Miim.aio; 
Kivesi HMaLbtAllcv, 24H ^q,, 271 ; 
^ix’ii on rfitnrn, 170; his- learning, 
1 j 0 h reteiws rrcHmimrrv lk-|Hirt r 
lb. 5 holp-i to nmst Jk-Lixell -Vklioii^ 
1*72; prone to pardon, 47“l; fan;, 
wtlI to, 4^J; faVoLtrei Tun U, -I mjs ; 
proomtes Iiilam 1kg, 442 ■ ivi.tvllh^ 
AoknowLi-itgiM, Kii 
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Pmidlta, of Srinagar, 7i 1ft, 100 
PamtofithiLii. LCmple of. 10 
jwiper. manufacture of, 18*5, IrW; 
aucient MSS. nil, 2iMl w 

inqcj,' In ancient TLbfltlW M8S,, 
416: ms! fonnd nt Niva Site. 
3ft7 ‘ r period ol its use. 404 

C [KE P of mkrient fort, 44$ 

. 20 

Fwrmunaml. 35-2 
PflJH, 47 m\. 

Payik PaSH> f>5 

JIHIIIk'Ll Itf MftXCO FolO, 3L3, 

4d4 ; now L'^dii-Uitl, 44*U 
Peking trouble* nt, 04, 12H i called 
Uajm, 124, 177; Km juror’* 
from. 182. M2 
penal settlement, SIS 
IVrHin, MTlj art LkaLl u-r-nce iroCch 
ivkSL. Mft, &#; form of award In. 
aia 

Persian jflf 1| |; fl "^ L i FpOkon In HilUtA, 
40, 52: spoken Lia Surikol. 75; 
rapid ■pfead of. 3d I 4 Up +Sfi 
mtltiod, ancient, SI 12 
Fatnrertv. M. N t 131 ; brip from, 
402 

Peshawar Valley; ancient sculpture 
\n t 460 ; tiiindbura 
PhakhfHj, hill people. 177 e 4|. 
r.holo^heodullU', work with Bridges 
Lee, 28, lift W, HO, 07, 107. 212, 
220, 22ff siq„ 240 
Pialma. Ltfl aq. 
picnics, of Knnh«aris, 13L 
PkeonA 1 Sanctuary iKaptur-Mazuri. 

i24 r 489 j offering to. 4S0 
pilgrimage*, Buddhist. Munam- 
tftadan.Wl; to Imam Jntar Maiar. 

Pi-mo, .He of, sav™i motion*! 
b» Hloen-Mn»«. 
i;{s i-ii .; position lJciitifieui 4->U 
*. tJ< fdenttHl Villi M«^ s) l >^’ 3 
] J fin, ■HU; occupied until lunldlfl 
■iues, ih.; now reprinted by 
(iiiliikhinti. *11mOMle-wurtsuB 
blfttue at, 4tJ5t 
l'ir hunwil mn«c, i 

YnUej, 30-J mm*, 235, Wl 
l'i>liin, 488 
Filing, &7 

pits, of jade-dkggeci, 252 
nkkie-tohle jmrvey. dart*!, W. 
HCOUracy of p 3ft2 Sgpp 4L5 


plaques, its dUcOO relievo, 288, 456. 
460 

planter. in ancient vn\\i t 281. 284, 

3S7. 4111 , „ # 

Fo-kla-ip identified with Moj U IG1 
pidice, anoknt orders ol, 392 
IVLkticnI Officer, nt KaakgaT* 130; 

in Blinsfti 113, 8li 
Polo. Dard game. 20 
poiu. 251. 302, aao 

Pocu-tagh Fm*p 220 
Pcnlak. 441 

poEiSesE. parchfwe of, 123. sale of, 
4U3: story ol XunU’s |h- ny. 3t>4 ^qct- 
uoplaitai andenl trunk* Of, 352, 
87111 terek; undent poplar 
learea. 370, 37-.I 
population, deJidakiey »jf, 271 
Pupukkn, 241 
I'o^iUQ HjiTitr. 172 
Fast Olltee, Indian, 0; dal 
J'j/Nrf, road SWAf-urti, I51h352, 413 
l^thi^, indiiLki >f^ r boob!. El mis of, 

2M. m $ m* 3"s. aio. 317, 321. 
415 

■HiuliDFih, ancient, 1^7 

potwrTi fffihrli of nnclotkt. 188.1 H J1. 

^I mi. 322. m, 328, 447 
pfmiiiinhiTUt, H. a 244 
Prakrit, In Kharoshthi tablets, Ml, 

a&y 

Frclimitiary Report, on Sioin's 
jourtiey. Tkii, 470. 5U1 
preMmUi, Chined ellqnottO about. 

333; ns rewarda. 4@a i^. 
priests, niperinlAwliocr convent. 315 
Fltiltjmjt 72 
Fujia, 23@„ 240 
put, monetary value, 170 
FunjakSp, Gov^riupcnl oE r ts. uni S 
tmrlera from, 102 ^jijr 
Fttttjnhl iikiiHUage, Hptftid of, 38 
rukkVal, bMImen uf. 24 ; chiefs of, 52 
Furohitn. 4 . of TirthH*. 240 
PtiEvhra language, 4tai 
Fuihwari. 17 
PuiBta, Hangarian, Ofl 

CtrumuKULi, of Rjtwnk Stupa r 450 

q.qq.1 atTnpa Tim. 1+5 


Uti.uk, jukeiesjt guitar, 377 
races, amalgam of, 4 H(k 
rffjiit* (gaOmiea), 14. 53. 109 

nge, M-trotoa. 41D 
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nuda, of Kunjxrti** 51* <17. 101 
EakLp^ht, Mt T , 23 h HI K)t- 84. W- 
rtfku^hftt h 2is 

fnfrtpitrtH, ancient, 420 *q„ 439, 44<} t 
44ft 

I Inin ttinp'li, Snb-Enrveyor. selection 
of. i, ft; rrtnEifl plane-table work, 
Mi; m, 1W>, 103; h-un-ovH Kura- 
tlledt P.i Ei'Hj : lUTTiJB to kllim- 
iLfib, US l 2U f 227. 2S1 *t„ 

EtflJt 243 ; surveys in Klien-hlH.Ui. 
^■"pl: rejoins in desert. :4ft 1 ftqft,; 
h&Lps nt itdiLH, 308: 325. 33ft; 
reconnoitre* ik-sett. 854 ; 3H2, 433 
sq., 441, 457 ; *UmIW for Yarkand* 
4*8; appreciation id bia wiri™,, 
4ft3 ; return* In India. 404 
lUiuJUWl fawt F 3-12 
Itangfcnl, Iftft 

ftapson P Mr, E. J. . ussi stance rendered 
l>j 1 xxiv 4 30ft H|q. 

Itaquettc, Mr. th, I-42 
lSahbid I ti.u. M3 
ltuskiuu. 13ft 

rule. legend of sacred r lft5 m>* SOW. 
|Hft; kin^ of rain. lftS ; figure 
with band of rut, 3LW 
mvine.s. created Ivy erosion. 866 
lizucn k, nil ns neat IhLFUdnlM.'Hift, 
325 sqq. 

Kitwbik Stupa, diiworery of, 44ft; 
excava lions In Stupa court. 451; 
survey of Stupa, 452; relievo 
sculptures ok 453 Kpj,; deiTiog 
of sUUtmrV, 465 sqq. ; work an 
trcnche*. 457; details of sculp- 
turfll T 45ft S4|s( P ; outer screen of 
court. 4 H4J; eecular Ekun.-s, 4431 i 
relic of quaint custom. 4148; 
affinity of its art, 465; it* date, 
jh.; packing iif retie Yoti, 405; 
burial of Sculpture*, 40ft 
Rawlinscm, Sir Henry Cl, 71 
red. auspidiftL* colour P 3:443 
refuse, eseavntion of ancient. 3*7 
-j| q. ; ojillque refuse-heap, 4411 
relic*, ol saint. 2ft 
relic\ m, in stucco, of DnhdEin-riliq, 
2*2, 2ftft ■ of Einieie. 4 14 j*q-; of 
Kighllllk, 14ft *q. ; of Bawnk 
Hiujm, 451 injq. 

ItemuHaE, Mr Abel, 255 
Itenter tckffimnis. 24, 64, 12n 
Hce, antique 438 
ri*hkn, a cereal, 544 


liivaz, Sir Churls, il 
roads, sunk Ibelow fields, 203 
' Koof of the World, 11 lGi 
roubles, circulating in Turkc*tftn T 
171 

route*, undent, I Hi 
Hoza Akliun. camel-man, 124 
rabhUh-heapt ancient, 3ft5; docu¬ 
ment* from. 3ft7 
rug, ancient, 374 
rupee. c^chan^e value i>E, 371 
rush fence, ancient, 37ft 
Itusslnn Consulate, at Ksi slicin'. 181 ; 
CdnsnDCeneral purchase* anti¬ 
quities, vili; help rendered by P 4ft2 
Husblan frontier, 4ftH 
Russian Pamirs, 5d. 65, ft] 

Unset a n T urkfcti tall, journey ihron^h, 
4ft4j sqijr; iHi^nil Mika through, 
lft4 * 

Syu^s: Aiiin y. cook, ft. ft, 11, ft2, lift, 
I5[b p 240; under Lnliucnce of 
CSiarjLS. 8ft3 nq.; 4LI5 ; disebu^e 
of. 4ftv4 

saddle, in ancient |m.intiik^. 310 
Saduk-Dtn§iar, loH 
tsafsKn^. 7 m 

Sahib, d^i(ption for Europeans In 

India, A. 

’Ht i atony dcrorl), T., 217. 840, i-tc, 
Sai-bn^b, lift 

sainYs intorcession, for vnUrr. 245 
H-akvamuiii, buddlm : pTt^iclnn^ 
uE. 244 

saline WHter. 241 sq. 
tmU-rniiibn^uim, Tibetan Mi*, of. 
417 

ftalt, dufl at tniAin Jb£ki, :\PJ 
Nil Ll I tn nqe r 227 
Samarkand. 5fHJ 

Sa-morjoh,StupaQf T 954 ; site identi¬ 
fied , 265 sq. 

SimipLtla |or Lop), 443. 475; market 
Of, 4Hft 

*flnd-culieb. with lamarkks, 275, 353 
'||.. \m t 42S si]., 485 
*au4-dnne*, advance of, 1H5 ^,1 
dirftftu>n of, 27^. 314, 417; form 
semMnnc*. 155; height uh 275. 
2LN1, Sift *r S c|„ 830, 4HI, 412. 42ft. 
43^, 447, 410 ; movement of. 157. 
827 ; £p'inject uros about tuoveinent 
of, 324 ; towards Eeriyn M, t 32ft 
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FAIld-Occan, Indian Icj>Em1 of, 403 
•BJilld -Ktann, <<■<■ Buran 
SAltakrii, known hi ancient Kbolim, 
xix. II ] 7; Sa nskri L corrcHuoi ide nee, 
SsX> ; Sanskrit DiviuoJoj-v, for 
lining KliulikiK 402 ; Sanskrit 
MS Si., fimk of, 281,285^.317, 
414; S. olCi-iil detonations, 100; 
S, bcnttB in Klmrrjshth] docu- 
tiwntB, SOU; S. Utceik in non- 
StmHlcritic MSS.., 310; SAimkrit 
woidi of cm urn and. 30 
tutrof, 1,1 Iravellcrai 1 rasidiaatc,” l\ ; 

ancient, 432 

Sunk, 7 k 

Sugukk Pk«. 110, 113 

ftorW UH 

MinJr, 11 Tdlflw/' T. 

Bnrifc-3iEga T W1 

Sarikcl, 71 k|i|, ; Kegs pf* fltk 04. 
74 ; mld4 into, 3H ■«[,; range of. 
SI 

SarikolK 54. 50 sqq,; Language of, 
73 

Sniik-ta-b Pasa. "H 
Suraii Bel 1W, IN 
AMi+IM, HI 
"■ rfitd h ll t, T , 274, 000 
Efifok BflgllJik Khan, kinfl, 131, 111 
SkhtiHUjuin, I Si., ■si 
sculpture, Buddbi-ii, in Itulk, 2ft2 ; 
reiievoa 

§€al Lmprrssionji r on inscribed 
tablet.-:. ariS, 303; ckswica^ xvii, 
306 shj. 

sealing of Khimnhtbi tablets, HIM 
iqi], 

monetary irtllHi, 100 

Sortfee, 72 

■■irtanta* engagement oi< (* h|^ 123 

■M* 

sgmtlHi. at Endm*, Tibetan, 417; 

'Chinese* 110 wj, 

Mhil^ildik I.*nwnH, 114 
Shahid* (martyr*), 1D3; supposed 
tomb* of, 340 
JitatAr, 1,1 (own* 11 P. 

Shu nta Id it, 92, 103 

Shami StqWr 205 Bq. 

Shaniri Reg, S4 

Sheikh r (uttt-ndmii priests •, 1113; of 
Firrhinnri cafe* 243 ; *tf lluriinkl* 
llddin Mazur* 331 p 426: of Jmiitn 
dftfar MaKar, 3S1: of Arifth-Httur. 
435 


Shcn-nhcn, 404 

isbEpbeirde, along Keriyn B . 3tti ; 

auppos&d ia 427 

Slier Muluunmad, Munnhi. 3y, llT t 

70, 73 , 75 

shkd d, niioWnt. 3?4 

Shield*. Mi-. CnUibert, 

Sh ighnan, 72; Lmns igrantH from p 75, 
105 

Shikiivpmr, Hindus lrcm h 150 hj q. 
Shinn, people, 32; language, 34 
Shmdft]i r h 'orgp, 70 
ShirLn-Mutdan* .10 
Shitala-Darya, 427 
Shilala I'ndslinh Mu mu’. 434 
Shivul, miy^lioa td. 135 ; stream of p 
433 

Shwth&rii undent title, 400< 402 
h hoea, undent, 4Qfi 
hhrittw, eotintruntion of, at Diwubm- 
EEliq, 331 
Shiloh Pu».s 77 
Sikh*, their mle in ttilgLl. "2S 
Sikkim, 2 
Stfigh Ijiingnr, 1K3 
ail La, aneient, xviil, 405. 410 
>ilt defn>nitft r due to IrriguliOn, 21)3 
271 ; at Tum-oglil], 447; 
RpocimonRi frt)m Yotknll, 4S3 
SL]]j bub-^L11 hl i lionV throne}, 237, 377 
Sinai, land oE, Hi 
Sind Valh v, 0 
Si|m, 187 
Sirikni^hrak B 253 
Si ai.' iTjvah-korghjtn'} R., 72 
Sfi‘VLL-ki r rtH'vjrdB oi tLinen-Taian^. 

12^, 167 P 176 

iL Six CitLe-R,^ imcient name of 
Kii..*Lm dktrkil, 3l3 
SkoSwlelT h tk-aeraS, IIJK 
Smith, Cupt.J. MitrLiiei-, 22 iqq,, 25 
^imjw, in ili^ert, 3*i2 
Millie cftloruscoara. In desert, 412 
Soshib^hll, 22il 
Hun* rouble cnlled, 171 
Scuulya, fiitn of, 865 sq* 

Sop S iii f. Bn I nv, 144 
SmnmiiH jiiKHik), 4W> 
speculation. In jihde-lllinirij^, 2-11 
spouri:-i. ancient, IOC 
iprin|fs, iippcLimnec nf. 443 
Sfinug^r, 4 sq., 7 ; «¥en bridgatp! k 
IP; Irinpkrs oE. 16 

standard of Iking, in 4v 'TuikesUn, 

m 
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Stationery, ancieEil tenpi fur, 44)2 
statue. of Kilfcsal Uuddhu, : of 
Yafcshn, U!}1 bq. | iw Buddhas-, 
relievos 

fitfiin, Ur. M. A p forms ltr>i [)lnti of 
journey, nil *q.; obtain:* sanction 
of j+lnti", Ik i prflTiocrft nrchradotiiciil 
Intonate of, X wp, 2; purvey* af p 
in K. TurleaiAU* s mj, ; Oricnta- 
list Conprr-iia'* resolm Ion concern- 
ing, stji; utlicifti duties uiii; 
hi.4 previous ludijui tours* 2 ; 
start* from Calcutta, 'i ; prepares 
in Kashmir, 4 *qq.; tdii^ Kashmir 
Cb ronicle, 6 ; liiivi's Srinagar* u ; 
nrrLvM Im GitoEl, 27 ; tmche* 
Hnnxa, 30; crime* KUifc P, p 57; 
visits Oku* source, IS 2 ; wrivp iu 
Ta^h-kurgh+m. *Vj ; camp* m 
K ili il-L llL . 83; climb:; cm MuzEttfib- 
At&, U3; LratElii to Kashgar, HN5; 
piL-pimcaravan nt Hu-sli^ar, 122 " 
vj*jii- Chinese official*, 127; 
c&ainiiics old iites, 130; I pates 
for Ynrk*iul, MW ; halt* at Yar¬ 
kand* 7S1; net* OU* for Khotun, 
1NJ; fclj-t arrival In K ho tan. Uni; 
stmts for Kuen-iaen Silts., ■Jf.Hl; 
(riplute I'uniEig-Lnsh gorge, 220; 
crossii:- Kirm-kn,sh rniigt^, 232; 
IrUingulatfrs Kiiotaa^ £40; rclurus 
to KhQtA.il, 247; visit* Yntknn 
Hite, 25ft : .-iUl rts lor desert, 27L); 
experiences great ccfid, 27ft; ex- 
ciivnU.* ut IhLiiclnn-UilLq, 2^0; 
nutiwlit'* to KcrLyn, 325 : win out 
foranci&ni site ln-yonrt 3fiyn. \W ; 
tHworor* Kbirudthl records on 
wood. HBfl; txrjivatp* amieni 
rubbish heap, 385; as]iii7re* En- 
lUtc rum.-i< 413 ; visits Knrn«dong p 
427; idoELtihc* Ti-iuo *110*438; List 
v Ls i E to KoHjn+ 144 ; ox pi o n s Afc- 
dpEUdS; eicimun Knwnk Blupit, 
441+ ; expose forgone-, 471; 
ten vc* Khouiip 482; return h to 
Kir.bgur, 4;«a: for Hasslaii 

Turkestan* 4lM p arrives in Lon¬ 
don . -701; returns to Punjab, .702 
11 Stone Tower 11 (TasInkuTghan). 71 
storm s, of desert rrgion H 317 
jfcnuv*!, 102 

strttiAeitlon, in sili-iItipivijL*. 447 
straw, ancient. thsHttVOry of. 3I>5 P 
10 ft 


string-hole, in indent M 8 S. r 2 U 7 . 
30$ P 310.3^J; In ancient tablet** 
3+34 

slngco* gilt, 3245; relievo* in, 2*1 eq.; 
colossal Hlntinifi in, 431 Sqq.; 
relievuE 

Sttlpiis^ CLilicil 11 memorial towers. 11 
387 : chninbor in, 14+i; prepor- 
lions of, 422 ; Htupn at Thdl. 34 ; 
A-l Tmh-ktUghan^ 73; ucnr KiLsh- 
Kiir, 132; heir Khim-nl, 145 sqq.; 
on Afghan bonier, £43 : dear 
Mt?lfUilft, 187 sq.; near l^rnLmn. 
192 ; ft t ChainiJL-LiLZjLn, 232 ; of 
Ha-mo-joh, 234 aqq.; c.if Ihiwnfe, 
3215 ; of Mya Site. H-Vi, 372, 
iW45 *q<|.; of E micro, 418, 421 
of 11 ifciij^u vn L 444 ; of Ihrwat, 
I4L+ sqq.; at Kara-dobe, 4H7 
Sn-bf^ti, 81, SK 
HuIcch^hI Valley, 23+3 
Hu-Uf. old nJUne of Kashgar* 40S 
KnUinatifi Kbagiin, coins of. 100 
SnLtimlsji, 1^4 
Hnmnir f*bwier, 41 
tinEip dynasty f coin of, 440 
Silng-yun* 72 

tSun-SsLi-yioh, ^Eunsi+L, 123, 313 
SUpcrl ELlcruicnts of mottustorv, 313, 

• 54 - 

HumOftip in aneieiu band*, 315 

Sur^hak, gnldAelds of. 340 -,|. 
Survey of hut in Depiirlmcjit, heln 
C+f, 3L, H 

Bt 1 Kuje J hi ry+L ,111 

BvaHLikiL, '.'IJibicm. 42 

Swal P ruitis ot p 370 

Swe*li*h mininnmy, portrah of, 473 

sword, fa aticicj] t paitutirig, 31 ^ 

Taiu-et*. writing on wooden, *rt 
idsaribed Ulblnts 
Tabloids, li, 2&0 

Ta-fnn, OhlncKu jjame of Tibclani, 

418 

Tauhnnua, plain, 77 
Taghnnnn-su, It,, 715. w] 
Taghtlumboah Pamir* Afisuo. 
Tpehcluxabasli It,,67, 711 
fdpWi** HiUinen,^ 'i', T 2 in nqn. 

cte,; deceived by IsEhul Athun r 473 
fv-jt n t ChlBKe title, 1157 
idfA^f-i (writing tahlal), F„ ajo«j - 

aiielcut documents u+s, :m t 3434 " 
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Takhtuwan, 1SH 

I'altliidiakan, ill- t-i.t4 h nv t HI. 2*0 
»| H i^ dusl-haae of r 33* ; tiuftntfu. 
Filrttsi. 328, 431.1 ; physical r*m\l- 
tioiS* nf, 827 ; ^ind.nUmn .xMlkhi 
in. 481 - -Failed s< L-itv of T,. n 
24K; » the Ahjtlml of ihi* T\," 
JlMj, ISrt 

Tafeahiudk, the Tniiln of the Greeks. 
403 

Tnkntik ?a>w 1 114 
Tftldik Hum*. ukl 

I'-L.li, Cluing pork*], Sll tm. 

tamjiiririks, in deleft, 273, :H,l.~>, 32S + 
IWO *].. 34 H, 161 W] . f 370, 412, 
HIT: writing on, Oil 
TinjiM^hH. cufturc-itraEn of, 147 
tmrtut, moneiary value, S70 
Tnu« ilrruLsij, monk nf. 12fl; coin* 
..f, -j.Vj, 20| 

Tji -Si-hg,. I: I jlien Th \m ij, r cuIIihL, 
12*, Ifin. HiLf p 17-:. H2; hi* *ii. 
damn invi>ki^i 4 37U ; regard L-d as 
Arhfii, lb.; MO; hen elicit cm of, 
403 

siuifc. unoi^t, 407 

iWlut, «f Kashgar* 127 s^«.|., 'ilE?. 

■ISIS; ctaat]i nf, 41+3 
Tjir-hngnK.. bridge pr, ill 
T&rdiUg&K ] mo. 4H0 

Olfjdflr mi pulse b T,. W3 

Turlkh-i-Ikshir-ti, chfonicla S60 
fomw, ■> colonv." T. 

Tarim R. p 432, 4flb 
Tririm-Kink Ink. 2i W 
M-A rSUinp," T_), EtMul measure, 11 If 

Tnahholik, t-rr T'ilhIi- m ilI i k 
Tueh-hnlek, *rr TiiBlfc-tniftjik 
Ta-khih, Chinese period „ 40.1 
TjL>li'kRii-rliaii, Li.i■■v 11 HhJ tori, 60 K 
*qq.; mills 1o. 3*; mnudhcs to F 
■71; mins <d, 72 hj<|. 1 Mun^hi i\i , 

m 

TiL^tt-Lur^liLm It . HTLP 
Tiuhlik^k^nn IW 207 
TWknsitJik uiisk, 113 Mill. 

Tuheatr 

j'rJdi. iVrj, legendary colled. 2<iH 
7*rif| p encicnt site* called Np; 
l-i>u rse of decay mi, 4 1*; nf Jemima. 
208 P M2; of linnguyn, 444 ; of 
Junibe-kamt 481; of Kuni-doin', 
4*7 

Tntl-likp rums cAllcd, 43+1 
Tonn-mnnm Fifths, 4l«i 


Tjiwukktfk tkn&i& h 24 n, 27fl h 273 
MO, 308, m; Beg of, 24 M, 271, 
274; lailmynTs froii] K -JCH, 327 
Ijlx on nkin+i. 800; record of undent 
tcise*. 312 

Turila, immigration fmm r 44Kt 
Til - Yunsah i p gmlo-3aj lb in a*. 10■ 
TdiAifcowHkTF Ahiei 

tfnih, us ox- votcH, 2SU 
frf. monetary vnliiM, li'^l 
U li^mpli, Eo C-pil-^bl. 17. W; to kasb- 
Kitr. t2d 

TnEwklmk It, r ll'l 
ti-jj^Ff-rntikree, in dcratt, 276. 820, 
34th 844, HIT. \m, U01, 372, -U^ 

484. 141 

temple rulnw. of Dumlan-UllirE, 807 
**iq,: r 4 l^uk-ro. 414 
tent. 2JH 

ttFf k r eulrivated poplar (pomikis 

. IImi. I.. 27H, 337 ; n* IilljJhI- 

i ii 14 rt l iituri jlJ_ 1,31 
Toitek-u»]]sE 1 2] h u 2211 
Turek Filss, 4'P> 
itrfffcfit j|ompcTlh "I 1 ., ^7 
iTT.i.n'tln, li^urines.201 : vjlsps. 2H4) 
ttuoM^ work willi, x, 243 
Th inn-sinus i 122 
TI m], Stupa iii'JLT. 34 
Tibel P nri of h 320; invftBton from, 
4IS Sij.; |W]]iticjil power of, %h 
Tibelan MSS., foiiinl nt Knd^ra, 111] 
eh|c|. : oliii -i ‘ipef imenf* of, 417 ; 
Tibetan prafTUi + nt Kmlere. 417 
Bqy. 

Tien-twin, H^blinj' At, V\i 
TighFLrmMxi'fiu 1 IS4 
TLkelik-tu^h r l b t., 212 
Ti-kiA-po-fo-na, mociu-lury of, 2157 
I iln Ibii. pony-mu ti, 2.17. 424 
frnr, nricu-Eit mound - celled, 1\, L lu 

IlmlK-t. id ambient biiildirtfl^, 2^12. 
asl, 382. 8o7. 3+;b r ;5(iii - vjLiieties 
<pf, 131 

Timur, Emperor, 300 
iA tilH. 11 in K. TurkesLiin, 4H3 
Tlrtho*, oE India, 24fl 
Tiinaf, 70 
T'iKnaf It., 173 
TogditaSn lk K , ^ 

twfh rrj k H' tld poplark T., 27.j r 346. 
123. 127 Kig, ; dftul trunks nf. 
3-71, 431. 488, ITS; jmeiient 
Of. 431 : ill nliCleol ioe-jHt, 37f) 
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ttyfkmm. 47* 

Togiunuk* 161 m\. 

Ttyojal, jtiH'ihist .iite T 100 *q„ 

I'oLkhtik Akkun, huufie Qf m 10$, 249, 

iotnz , ++ nine/' T, 

Tuktii-iik, lit*- sq« 

PhSWH, 112 ‘Mjrj. 

Talcuc-kal, -1211 
Told Ain a, 42$ 

Tongui-liasb*, 1^7 H4(. 

Topalo-Bd S'ftAip 114 
Top* Tim. near timnit, Ih. 7 
Top* Tim r near Khan-un 1-1-7 
tup-l*ifhi r smalt official called, T +l 
441 

Top-klitimip 54 
Totfallrt, 4$Hl 

Towen-H*rar t Oumft r I$£l 
tn^^rontej), rteross Itarulra. 67 p 72; 

through Khotan, xv 

T^biJi i^H 13 ^ 

Trims-Alai Mle ah till, l'iM> 
TribiLH-CnspaiiiEi railway. 541 ; per- 
ml&*lon to imvel by T 491 1 ttr- 
iiiiiitfeM. rtadtod, 40fl journrv 
b>, ,701 

tfmtbsjHJfS itI'Ll<11i-i. i9 1 KiL--?jln! r, 

5. 12; in i-PiEsjil, 2$; Ln Elunza, 
3$ ; forjituccLii relievos, 4(36 
trenimra-swken$ fc of KlioUm. viiL 202, 
2lVi; opc-n Stupa 272: di^piTift- 
nf, J 2|H sq. F -115, 4411 &q.. 157: 
dcslranttcm dealt bv h xx -r|.. 321, 
44 $ 

irefls, d«d t In ilen-ri. 27$. 2$0, 52$ : 
iff tonic, logbrnk 

t rinn^u liu it NS. [n K mu . 1 m-n, 233, 243 
*Q4« t 201; ooniwoUnn with IndtaD 
surveyH, 23$ Hqq. 

T liflllA* ornament, 310 

'Y*m r Chinese dtiuustj, 406 
Tsln-kin-hinp, 41$ 

Ut^tchu * + T.. 124 

Tu^bkn-Hlisthr, 00 
TOgflltt. 373 
Tnlkm-h-kol, 3W 
Tiimt-u-lhsrja. K. t 122 
f idji a >j-! 1 Ji i, 1 ■ interpreter," T. h 1 $0, $30 
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